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WE DO OUR PART 


THE CLASSROOM MAGAZINE FOR GRADE AND RURAL TEACHERS 
25 Cents a Copy Two Dollars a Year 








“Old Masters” Series of Cover Designs 
Eight New Designs Reproducing 
Famous Paintings in FULL COLORS 























A Souvenir of 
' Your School ‘Days 


sT) $$$ 





A Closing ‘Day 
Remembrance 


cane 
from Your Geach 





The Blue Boy No. 42 










Miss Bowles No. 41 


k 
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Ge keep in mind you } 
schoolmates dear | 
Your teacher gives 
, this souvenn 





Boy with Rabbit No. 44 


oA “Remembrance 
at (lose he School | 


Po of Innocence No. 43 
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| Dor Re Remembrance 
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Go Keep Bright 
Your Memories 
of School “Days 


Baby Stuart No. 46 





The Torn Hat No. 45 ——— —_——_— —____ 





‘With Your CGeacher ’s 

A 1 aS “Best Wishes 

from Your Geacher i; — Te 
at Close of School a 
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The Whistling Boy No. 47 














SOUVENIR BOOKLETS for CLOSING DAY 


The Ideal Gifts for Your Pupils * Appropriate, Pleasing, Inexpensive 


Beautiful Cover Designs in Colors 
(Your Choice of Any of the 14 Designs Illustrated on This Page) 


Booklets Supplied With or Without Special Printing of 
Pupils’ Names, Etc., on Inside Pages (SeeStyles” A”and”B” Below) 


























4 — 
Photograph of Teacher, Pupils or School on Each Souvenir If Desired 
‘- a F so ordered, your photograph or 
| that of your pupils or school will 

| be placed on the inside front cover 
| , of each booklet as shown at left. 
: ‘This — (This applies to either style of 
of the School ‘Year booklet described below.) 
Now Ct When Daffodil or Rose or Violet 
- design is ordered, photo may be 
‘ is Presented to You mounted on outside front cover if 
with the Best Wishes desired. The first two designs are 
f Your Ceacher suitable for an upright oblong or 
oe oo oval photo and the third for a hori- 
zontal oblong or oval photo. 
The booklets will also be supplied 
May & seve with two photographs if desired, 
mm years wo come the second photograph being mount- 
3 @ pleasant reminder ed on one of the inside pages. The 
of your « hooldays extra charge for the second photo- 
graph will be 50 cents for the first 
10 booklets, and 3 cents for each 























booklet over 10. 
a a 





N what more appropriate way could you “remember” your pupils on 
Closing Day than to present to each of them a beautiful memento and 
record of their school days—a gift which, although inexpensive, will be 
kept and treasured through the years to come? The Souvenir Booklets 
described and illustrated on this page are designed particularly for this 
purpose and thousands of teachers present them to their pupils each year. 


Style “A” Booklets (With Special Printing) 


Size 3% x 5% inches with cover of white pebbled bristol on which your choice of 
any of the designs here illustrated will appear in colors. Inside there are eight 
pages of a good grade of paper, on two of which will be specially printed for you 
the name of your school, district number, township, county, state, date, names of 
teacher, school board and pupils. The six other pages will contain appropriate 
poems and sentiments. All of the inner pages are attractively printed in two 
colors. If so ordered, your photograph or that of your pupils or school will be 
mounted on the inside front cover of each booklet, or you may have the photo on the 
outside front cover of booklets made up with Daffodil, Rose or Violet cover design. 
(See further explanation regarding photograph in panel above.) Each booklet is 
tied with a dainty silk cord and is accompanied by a transparent glaze envelope in 
which it may he enclosed for presentation. 

Price without Photograph: 10 or less, $1.25. Additional ones at same time, 9c each. 
Price with Photograph: 10 or less, $1.75. Additional ones at same time, 12¢ each. 


Style “B” Booklets (Without Special Printing) 


Identically the same as the Style “A” Booklets described above except that 
instead of the special printing of names, etc., on two of the inside pages, there are 
spaces provided on one of the pages in which the teacher may write the date, 
name of teacher and school, the grade, and name of pupil to whom presented. 
There are also two pages in which the pupil may write the names of his schoolmates 
or have them write their names for him as they would in an autograph album. 
The remaining five pages contain appropriate poems and sentiments. This style 
supplied with photograph of teacher, pupils or school if ordered. Each booklet 
is tied with a silk cord and accomvanied by a transparent glaze envelope. 

Price without Photograph: 8c each in any quantity. 

Price with Photograph: 10 or less, $1.25. Additional ones at same time, 10¢ each. 


Choose Any of The Cover Designs Illustrated 


The designs which appear in colors on the covers of the booklets are illustrated on 
this page. Your order for booklets in either style described above may be made up 
with any one cover design or with assorted designs as you choose. Be sure to give 
names and numbers of designs selected and quantity desired of each. 


Transparent Glaze Fnvelopes for the booklets are supplied with every 
order at no extra charge. 


Discount an Club Orders When two or more teachers send their orders 
together, a discount of 10 per cent from the 
above prices will be allowed on each order. 








A Sample = ean a Style “A” or Style “B” booklet made up with any 
Os of the cover designs that you choose, together with a 
specimen shoteguasth will be sent for only three cents in stamps. 


Instructions For Ordering—Please Read Carefully 


Give the style of booklet and quantity de- ber of booklets ordered, add one cent for 
sired. — sive oa - a of each each name in excess. 
cover design select and state how many If ph : 

photograph is desired in the booklets, 

booklets you wish made up in each design. send us any good Kodak print or other 

For special printing write plainly or photograph securely wrapped and with your 
print the name of school, district number, mame and address on the back. We will 
township, county, state, date, names of make a reproduction of it for each sou- 
teacher, school board and pupils just as you venir and return the original photo unin- 
wish them to appear in the booklets. jured. 


As many booklets should be ordered as Full remittance must accompany order. 
there are pupils’ names to be printed in Send money order, bank draft, or currency 
them; where pupils’ names exceed the num- in registered letter. 


Although we aim to fill all orders promptly, we urge 
Order Early that you order as early as possible and thus make 
sure of having your booklets for presentation at the proper time. 


from F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Art Department, DANSVILLE, N. Y. 














“Water Color” Series 
of Cover Designs 
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“School's Out” Design No. 11 
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When you 


teach the children 
GUM MASSAGE 


you reach the 





— AND FATHERS today are doubly grate- 
ful for the modern health regimes of the 
classroom. For they, as well as their children, 
often benefit by the precepts of oral health that 
American educators are teaching in classrooms 
from coast to coast. 

Among the many achievements to the credit 
of teachers must be counted the practice of gum 
massage in oral hygiene. Children now learn 
that gums kept sound and firm with massage 
will be far better prepared to resist disease. 


Gum Massage Combats the 
Enervating Effects of Soft Foods 


With most foods cooked to a soft and creamy 
tenderness, the gums must rely upon other means 
of stimulation. For inactive gums tend to become 


weak and flabby—to bleed easily. 


® Published in the interest of Better Health 


Parents, too 


THE INSTRUCTOR 






And weak, bleeding gums need massage to 


strengthen them before “pink tooth brush” may 
lead to troubles as serious as gingivitis, Vincent’s 
disease or the dreaded pyorrhea, possibly en- 
dangering sound teeth. 

Class drills in gum massage are encouraging 
daily practice at home, according to reports from 
many teachers. The index finger, held near the 
outside of the mouth, serves as the tooth brush. 
Rotated from the base of the gums toward the 
teeth, it demonstrates the correct massage mo- 
tion for keeping the gums toned and healthy. 

Standing before a mirror and pressing the 
gums lightly will show how massage arouses the 
bloodstream and keeps it invigorated. The gums 
whiten as sluggish blood is driven out, then glow 
again as fresh blood replaces it. 

It is inspiring to see the progress being made 












@ Marve.ous Resutts GAINED 
sy Gum Massace Dnritts: 
With the addition of this 
new exercise in class curric- 
ula, children are more easily 
persuaded to take proper care 
of their teeth and gums, 


© At home, children show 
their parents how gum mas- 
sage is taught at school,thus 
spreading the ever-growing 
crusade for healthy teeth 
and gums. 


in oral hygiene. And you may well be proud of 
the advances you make possible through regular 
health programs in the curriculum. 
A y 7 

Massage with Ipana Tooth Paste is an important 
step toward glowingly firm and healthy gums. 
Dentists recommend Ipana for toning the gum 
walls as well as cleaning the teeth. And its re- 
freshing flavor wins even children to its use. 

Ipana’s ziratol content makes it valuable for 
tender or bleeding gums. Try it yourself, if your 
tooth brush occasionally shows “pink.” Each 
time you brush your teeth, put a little extra 
Ipana on your brush, and massage it lightly into 
your gums, But Ipana or no, every educator now 
has an opportunity to spread the doctrine of 
better teeth and gums by teaching children the 
twice-a-day habit of gum massage. 


by BRISTOL-MYERS CO., New York ¢ 
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(Coming ... 


“YOUNG MOTHER SEWING”—CASSATT Eugenia Eckford 


Many of Miss Cassatt’s paintings are appropriate for Mother’s 
Day. The one which we have chosen for our May cover subject 
shows a mother seated near a window, sewing busily, while her 
little daughter leans against her knee. 


in our May issue 


ex 
A FIRST-GRADE UNIT Rosella McCarroll 
Dramatization, health and safety study, and the making of a 
“roller-movie” were the chief activities of this language unit. 
The pupils acquired much information, together with social at- 


titudes and appreciations of the utmost value. The little play 
which they worked out will be included. 


ree 
TESTS FOR SPECIAL OCCASIONS 
Children often look upon objective tests as an interesting form 
of game. Our pages next month will include a test by Ernestine 
Bennett Briggs to use during National Music Week, and an- 
other by Juanita Cunningham for Child Health Day. 
hak 
PRIMARY SEATWORK FOR MAY Louise Geddings Carson 


New and helpful seatwork for primary grades will be presented 
next month by Mrs. Carson, whose previous contributions have 
been found most practical. 


fot 
A GARDENING UNIT 
“Gardening should be a part of the education of every child,” 
says Angelo Patri. This article, outlining a unit on gardening 
as it was carried on in a sixth and seventh grade of Omaha, 
Nebraska, is full of worth-while suggestions. 


Pearle Prante Burgeson 


xe 
PROGRAM MATERIAL FOR MAY 
The month of May, with its numerous special occasions—May 
Day, Child Health Day, World Good Will Day, Decoration 
Day, National Music Week, Mother’s Day, and in many schools 
Closing Day—makes unusual demands on the teacher. To help 
you meet them, we are making our program material next 
month wide in scope and generous in quantity, 
OK 
THE BUSY LITTLE SPINACH PLANT... 
Here is a story for Child Health Day, or any day, which will 
charm primary pupils; on the page with it will be a simple and 
delightful “Vegetable Song,” by Josephine van Dolzen Pease, 


Grace Irene Bennett 
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THE INSTRUCTOR is published monthly, A REQUEST FOR CHANGE OF AD- 
September toJune,inclusive. Each issue is DRESS must reach us by the twenty-fiith 


published on the fifth of the month previous 
to the date it bears, and should reach sub- 
scribers before the fifteenth of that month. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES~In the U.S. and 
possessions, Cuba, Mexico, Panama, Do- 
minican Republic, Haiti, Spain, Central and 
South America, except Guiana, $2.00 a year. 
Canada $2.50. Other foreign countries $2.75. 


RENEWALS~—To insure no interruption 
in the receipt of the magazine, renewals 
should reach us not later than the first of 
the month of expiration: thus the renewal 
of a subscription expiring with November 
should reach us before November first. 


of the second month preceding the month's 
issue with which it is to take effect (the 
twenty-fifth of November for the January 
issue, etc.). Otherwise that number will 
go to your old address and can be secured 
only by arranging with postmaster at for- 
mer address to forward. With your new 
address be sure also to give us the old one. 


Address all correspondence regarding sub- 
scriptions, and requests for change of ad- 
dress to The Instructor, Dansville, N.Y. 


English and European subscriptions may 
be sent to ARTHUR F. BIRD, 22 Bedford 
Street, Strand, London, England. 
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An inside view of the first school in the wilderness, taught by Mrs. Jane 
Coomes in old Fort Harrod in 1776. In this school a goat skin, with the 
map of Kentucky burned into it, served as one of the important teaching 
aids—a striking contrast to modern teaching methods. 


GIANT STRIDES 


No industry or profession has made greater 
progress than education. Shackled in many cases by 
politics, antiquated laws and lack of funds, education 
and educational methods have, nevertheless, moved 
forward with astounding rapidity. 


Prominent among the teaching aids which have 
assisted in this program of improvement and prog- 
ress are Ditto and Ditto Workbooks. NO MORE 
maps on goat skins for schools equipped with Ditto 
machines, no more strained eyesight for pupils, or 
overtime for teachers. 


Ditto is like a blackboard on every desk. 
Each pupil is supplied with individual copies 
of examination questions, maps, and lesson 


Investigate Ditto and Ditto Workbooks. Few teaching aids 
offer equal opportunities for helping you to improve teaching 
methods and reduce educational costs. Return this coupon today. 


Ditto INCORPORATED 


HARRISON STREET 
ILLINOIS 


2243 WEST 
CHICAGO, 

















One hundred and fifty-eight years have brought undreamed of changes in 
education. Today, thanks to modern teaching equipment, every pupil has 
an individual copy of maps, lesson sheets or examination questions—accur- 
ate, economical, free from eye strain, saving hours of time for the teacher, 


IN EDUCATION 


sheets, quickly and economically. 


Anything you write with pencil, pen and ink or 
typewriter can immediately be reproduced on Ditto 
—all in one operation without stencil, carbon or 
type. It saves precious teaching hours, eliminates 
nightwork and reduces educational costs. 


And today, added to Ditto’s marvelous flexibility, 
speed and economy—a new and greater feature is 
presented—Ditto Supplementary Teaching Workbooks. 
Each page of these books is printed in Ditto ink. 
They are ready for instant reproduction on Ditto. 
You buy only one book for your entire class— 
the copies are made on blank sheets of paper 
at a cost of less than five cents a hundred. 


Pe a he EE A OS ee ae ee eee ae 


eon se Base ee 


DITTO INCORPORATED = ¢ 
2243 West Harrison Street, Chicago, Illinois | 
I 


(_] Please send me without cost or obligation, your new book “Ditto for Schools 





and Colleges”. . i 
(_] Please send me your catalog of Ditto Ink Printed Workbooks. | 
OI sesso scckacsniniecransnhcocrnveilaascintadeneslusiatinataa teat ae 
i icreticicissnsanctmasieaasdimiee qoveechidllihtaiventinladeibitaes Esteli distal eae aE 
A PES BN ctaiiheianisietintaeinns = 
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WORK 
BOOKS 


$3¢ 


per copy and up 


Mail the coupon for our FREE descriptive 
catalog of brand new workbooks and how 
touse them. You will find these work- 
books a wonderful help for reviews and 
examinations, And see how workbooks 
can lighten your teaching load now and 
next September, 





Please send your latest catalog and keep me 


informed about any new books you may pub- 
lish for grades in the following 


subjects 


City...... eee EE 
Follett Publishing Company 
1253 So. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
mre 


See Use Smith’s 


Regents Review 
BOOKS 
for Higher Marks on Examinations 


DEAL for class drill, homework assignments, 

monthly tests, and preparation for final examina- 
tions, So low in cost each pupil may have one. 
Compiled from New York State Regents examina- 
tions for the past 20 years; recent papers complete, 
including June 1938, Used throughout U, 8. and 
Canada, 

You will want to order your supply right away! 
Published in over 50 subjects, including high school 
as wellas these eight elementary studies. 


















Arithmetic 
Question yo or Elementary English 
Answer B Engilsh Grammar 
30c ea. in lots of 12 Geograpn y 
or more; History 
35c ea. for 6; Secltinn™ 
smaller lots, 40c ea. Silent Reading 
Grade Teachers! Introductory Offer! 
SEAT WORK—This Busy Work series is col- 
ored, Hlustrated, on 3% x5 sheets, low-priced, 
very popular Five sets, Arithmetic, Drawing. 
Geography, Language, Miscellaneous, 26c¢ 
set of 50. SPECIAL OF FER—ali & sets boc 
(regular price $1.00). 








Other Teaching Helps— Write for free catalog. 


W. HAZLETON SMITH, Publisher 


505 Walker Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 





TEACHERS tocatep To 


THEIR ADVANTAGE and PROFIT 
By a bonded and licensed agency with 
4 a unique, reliable and proved service. 
“3 Photos, 50 for $1.50; work guaranteed, 
PERSONAL PLACEMENT BUREAU 
Rooms 4-5 Freudenstein Bidg., CLINTON, ILLINOIS 
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This handsome Sterling Silver 
Ring $1.25 when ordered in 
quantities of 12 or more. Al- 
so comes in one-fifth 10K. 
Gold. Send for new catalog 
— it’s FREE. 

44 Bruce Avenue, No. Attleboro, Mass. 





C. K. GROUSE CO., 








YOU WANT CLASS PINS—we have them— 
any letters, any year, any colors, Silver 
pisthd. 1 toll, Sic ea; gold plated, é5c om; 


eterling, 0c ea. Silver plated, 12 of more, 
30c ea; gold plated, 40c ea; eterling, 45 ea. 
Sterling silver rings as shown,! or more, 
51.66 ea. Write For Free Catalogue. 


Metal Arts Uo.,Juc. Factory 7 Rechester,N Y. 

















TREWEEKE TEACHERS’ ASSN. 
Wichita, Kans. Springfield, Ohio 
Write to our nearest office. Dependable, Cooperative 
Placement Service. Kindergarten to University. 





Eastern Teachers’ Agency 
Shore Road, Kittery Point, Maine. Application 
photos 60 for hh. 60. Requests from school officials given 
prompt attention. Write for registration blank. 








The Hughes Teachers’ Agency 

26 Kast Jackson, CHICAGO, ILL. We placed SO cont 

more teachers in 1923 than in 1982. Write for bleak. 
SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER 


KODAK FILMS—$0rin NEXT KODAK FILM 


DEVELOPED 5c, prints 2 cents each. 
MOSER & SON, Dept.32, Walnut Hills, CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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Convention Report 


REPORT of the convention 

of the Department of Su- 
perintendence, National Educa- 
tion Association, will be found 
on page 78. 











A Great Educator’s Program 
For the Public Schools 


In commenting on the choral and or- 
chestral music provided by Cleveland 
school children for the pleasure and edi- 
fication of the Department of Superin- 
tendence in February, the New York 
Times speaks of the exhibition as one 
that “would have mightily pleased that 
great prophet of democracy, Charles W. 
Eliot, the centennial of whose birth is 
being celebrated this year.” 

The Times refers to the program of 
public education outlined by Dr. Eliot 
“in what might be called his last educa- 
tional will and testament,” and suggests 
that “the teachers in session at Cleveland 
could not do better than adopt it as a 
platform on which all can stand who 
look forward to education’s more helpful 
part in a democracy. . ... It is to be 
hoped that we of America may find :t 
possible to approach more and more 
closely Dr. Eliot’s ideal for all children.” 

The editorial concludes with a recom- 
mendation that this program be adopted 
generally as a code for the schools and 
that the National Education Association 
in its summer meeting devote at least 
one session to Dr. Eliot’s memory and hi: 
testament of education, which is sum- 
marized thus: 

1. Enlist the interest of every pupil 


in every school in his daily tasks in order | 


to get from him, hard, persistent, and 
enjoyed work.” 

2. Cultivate every hour in every child 
the power to see and describe accurately. 

3. Make the training of the senses a 
prime object every day. 

4. Teach every child to draw, model, 
sing, or play a musical instrument and 
read music. 

§. Make every child active, not pas- 
sive; alert, not dawdling; led or piloted, 
not driven; and always learning the 
value of coédperative discipline. 

6. Teach groups of subjects together 
in their natural relations. 

7. Put into all American schools uni- 
versal physical training for both boys 
and girls from six to eighteen years of 
age. 

8. Make sure that every pupil has a 
fair chance to learn the elements of agri- 
culture, dietetics, cooking, and hygiene, 
every boy the elements of some manual 
trade and every girl the domestic arts. 
The instruction in hygiene should in- 
clude the defenses of society against the 
diseases and degradations consequent up- 
on ignorance, moral depravity, poverty, 
and vice. 

9. Make room for the new subjects 
and for increased instruction addressed 
to the individual pupil; reduce class 
work and the size of classes, lengthen the 
school day and shorten the summer va- 
cation. 

10. Keep the atmosphere of every 
school and family charged with the 
master sentiments of love, hope, and 
duty. Keep out both fear and selfish- 


ness. 


BOOOO 


THE POPULAR 
COMMENCEMENT 
BOOK 


in conventional form, 


postpaid, $2.00. 


Dialogues, Recitations, Drills, 
Comedies, Revues, Minstrel materia]. 
something to fit every occasion. Catalog mailed free. 


Monologs, Tableaux, 


T. S. DENISON & CO., 


The book which meets the problem—moder, 
material for every Commpancemens feature. Fo 
4 Colleges, Academies and High Schools. 


This 483 page book offers a generous selection of a and Dramatic 
Specialties, as well as the more formal features. 
find here a rich source of ideas and novelty entertainments for every 
Commencement need. 

The Popular Commencement Book includes:—12 Salutatories and 12 Valedj 


Histories, 9 Class Poems. Numerous Specialties: 
Elegies, Epitaphs, Songs, Yells, Debates, Diploma Presentations, Addresses of 
Welcome and for Class Reunions, Claas 
Cartoons, Baccalaureate Addresses, Mon- 
ologues and Commencement Plays. 


Beautifully printed and bound, 


Denison’s Plays and Entertainments 


Pantomimes, Musical 
A large selection suitable for schools— 





April 1934 


NO MORE COMMENCEMENT 


WORRIES! 






Every teacher yijj 


in verse andin humorous vein; 8 Class Prophesies, 3 ~ 
Wills, Eulogies, Obituaries 





The Commencement Manual 
by Edith F. A. U. Painton 


Another wealth of ideas for Com- 
mencement exercises, particularly 
well adapted to grammar and high 
school requirements, postpaid, 
$2.00. 











Denison’s Plays and Entertainments are known everywhere—over 50 years of hits. 


623 S. Wabash Ave., 


Dept. 32, Chicago, Illinois, 





Picture Study. 


Give your pupils this new, fresh interest. 


° " BRE 8 Mother our new Descriptive f this 
and a LIST of Fe peteree in "SUR NEw Course in Picture § 
allof the abowe mn Anvil, 1 
school and =k, SEND TODAY. 


in coin or stamps. 


In these 
days of more leisure for adults, reach the home through 
— pictures the children have learned to love in 


‘The Perry Pictures 


EE. Our beautiful ‘ “Boston | Edition”’ picture, Size 5'4 x 8, 

icture, 
tudy.— 
934, to teachers who give name ‘of 


5% x 8 pictures. Two Cents Each for 25 or more. 
3x 3"4 pictures. One Cent Each for 50 or more. 


CATALOGUE of 1600 miniature illustrations for 15 « 


Bird Pictures in Colors. 7x9, Three Cents Each for 20 or more, 


‘he Perry Pictures ©. yahicn, Rass. 


Use them in teaching Language, Literature, History and Geography and especially in 
April, May and June are excellent months for Picture Study. 








ents 


A Helping Hand 


“I have used The Perry Pictures for years in 
school work and can find nothing to equal them.” 
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Teachers Agency 


25 E. Jackson Blvd., | are wanted th 





Chicago ed communit 
535-5th Ave., New York ’ 7 
415 Hyde Bidg., Spokane vacancies. 


48th Year — Supervisors, Critics, Special Teachers of 
Music, Art, Physical Education, Home Economics, Vo- 
cational Education, and well-prepared Grade Teachers 


much improved. From these schools we receive many 
Salaries higher. Write today for Bulletin. 


is year in many good schools. In favor- 
ies financial resources for schools are 















Kis. 





analyzed 


We advise 





type of position qommected, wi with gschools, 
Address 


TEACHERS. OUR SERVICE IS NATIONWIDE 


Experienced oy advisers offer you dependable service. Every type of school in ev 


Executives are seeking teachers with excellent qualifications. We also maintain departments for 
Ss. institutional managers, secretaries, and nurses 


R BUILDING, 28 E. 


HICAGO 


state is carefully 





in fact, we have outstanding registrants for every 
early enroliment. 
JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 











ee 





H. R. Soper, Prop. 


ALLIED 500 Fifth Ave. 


TEACH ERS New York City. 
N CY Registration Form on Request 


W. Williams, Manager. 
f WRITE DEPT. N. 
“The Utmost Courtesy at All Times— 
Service Unexcelled.” 


Member National Association of 
Teachers Agencies. 
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ROCKY MTF /. ala, CHERSE 2 
AGENCY : 


asia - 


410 U S.NaT Bann BLOG Denver CoLo 


25 SUPERIOR photograph copies made for $1.50. Copy- 
righted booklet, ““How To Apply,”’ etc., ete., ete., free te 
members, 50c to non-members. Every teacher needs it. 
Write today for enrollment card and information. Largest 
Teachers’ Agency in the West. WM. RUFFER, Ph.D., Mgr. 





E. L. HUFF TEACHERS AGENCY 


MISSOULA, MONTANA. (Member N. A. T. A.) 


ALASKA TO NEW MEXICO 


Normal and College graduates only. Certifi- 
cation Booklet free with enrollment. 





Western Reference and Bond Association, 


32ad Yr. A TEACHERS PLACEMENT BUREAU. 





238 Migr. Exchange Bidg., Kansas City, Mo 
8thand Wyandotte. A live and up-to-date Burest 
placing teachers from Kindergarten to University. 








Paul Yates 


The Yates-Fisher Teachers’ Agency 
620 South Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago. 

Established 1906. 














Minnesota State Board Examinations. 


Classified and Topically Indexed 
33 up-to-the-minute Work Booklets, 8 Grade Booklets and 
25 for High Schools. Teacher’s great time saver and most 
economical! booklet for class drills, monthly tests and pre?” 
aration for final examinations. Every pupil should have 
one. 10c _— for 100 or more booklets. Send 15¢ for 
pl lete list. Each booklet contains 8 to 16 
a NORTH CENTRAL TEACHER SER- 

VICE, 853 Plymouth Bidg., Minneapolis. 
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THE INSTRUCTOR 





Ms UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT SERVICES 
| The Forest Service 


BY WILLIAM DOW BOUTWELL 
Editor-in-Chief, U.S. Office of Education 
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To make a typical newspaper re- 
ires a stick of wood 2 inches wide, 
4inches high, and 9 to 12 inches long. 
You are privileged to enjoy this issue 
of THE INsTRUCTOR because a piece of 


a tree, perhaps a trifle larger, has been | 


fattened out into a thin sheet 40 
square feet in area. Your prospects 
of continuing to read THe INsTRUc- 
TOR or any magazine at a reasonable 
price depend, to a considerable degree, 
on the care given the trees of North 
America. 

When white men first arrived in 
America, they found splendid forests 
covering the entire eastern half of the 
country; and later they discovered in- 
comparable stands of timber on the 
Pacific Coast. About two fifths of 
our entire country was forested. To 
the colonists, eager to clear the land, 
So they cut 
down forests without thought of 
future needs. 

As a result of reckless cutting of our 
forests, three fifths of all the usable 
wood in the United States to-day 
stands in the Rocky Mountains and 
Pacific Coast region, so far away from 
our densely populated regions that the 
cost of moving lumber to where most 
of it is needed increases the expense to 
millions of users. 

The necessity of taking care of our 
forests was first recognized by the 
Federal Government in 1876, when an 
agent was appointed in the Department 
of Agriculture to study forest condi- 
tions. In 1881 a forestry division was 
created. Aroused by reckless cutting 
and fire loss, Congress instructed the 
Department of the Interior in 1897 to 
establish national forest reservations. 
In 1905 these reserves were transferred 
to the Department of Agriculture’s 
Forest Service. 

More and more national forests have 
been added, until now there are nearly 
150, with a total area of 162,000,000 
acres, about the size of Texas. Our 
present national policy is to increase 
the size of, and the care given to, our 
national forests. Through the Civil- 
ian Conservation Corps thousands of 
young men have been employed in the 
improvement of our forest lands. 

These facts only suggest the scope 
of the work intrusted to the national 
Forest Service. Some of its tasks are 
these: 

To serve as the United States’ largest 
“fire department.” 

To manage our timber resources, 
permitting the harvesting of “ripe” 
trees; that is, trees that have reached 
maturity and may be used for lumber 
or pulp, and taking measures to protect 
young trees for future harvesting. 

To control floods by reforesting and 
Preventing erosion on watersheds. 

To study better uses and new uses 
of wood, so that the service of forests 
to us may be extended. 

To be rancher extraordinary, since 
6,680,000 sheep and goats, and 1,436,- 
000 cattle, horses, and swine graze an- 
aually in national forests. 








To be host to 31,000,000 campers 
and visitors annually. 

To be adviser to farmers and other 
private timberland owners, helping 


forest land. 
To wage a never-ceasing war against 
insect and disease enemies of trees. 


To protect the wild life in the na- | 


tional forests. 

For carrying on these many duties 
the Forest Service has a trained staff 
of 2,700 employees. Under the Re- 
covery Program, however, this staff 
has been augmented by temporary 
workers. In addition, the Forest Serv- 


this “Good Morning” 








ice co-operates closely with state for- | 


estry programs. Chief of the Forest 
Service is F. A. Silcox, whose head- 
quarters are in Washington, D.C. 

Splendid material is available for 
teachers and pupils interested in the 
study of forests and forestry. 

A new map of recreation areas show- 
ing the location of all National Forests 
is available free from the National 
Park Service, Washington, D.C. 

From the Forest Service, Washing- 
ton, D.C., may be obtained free a 
mimeographed description of the 
“Work of the Forest Service,” as well 
as a list of printed publications, leaflets, 
circulars, cards, maps and_ posters, 
lantern slide sets, traveling exhibits, 
photographic prints, wood samples, and 
motion pictures that deal with forestry. 
The following publications, listed with 
prices, are obtainable from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 

“The Forest, a Handbook for 
Teachers,” 30 cents, is so useful that 
it has gone through a number of edi- 


| tions. 


“Our Forests, What They Are and 


| What They Mean to Us,” 5 cents, is 





ee 


an especially attractive, illustrated 
publication, popularly written. 
Some other good publications are: 





—~r— 


“Arbor Day, Its Purpose and Observ- , 


ance,” § cents; “Government Forest 
Work in Utah,” 10 cents, which shows 
forestry service in terms of a typical 
state; “Forestry and Farm Income,” 5 
cents, containing suggestions on mak- 
ing wood lots pay; “Planting and Care 
of Street Trees,” § cents, for the city 
person; “Transplanting Trees and 
Shrubs,” 10 cents; “Forests and 
Floods,” § cents; “Forestry Lessons on 
Home Woodlands,” 10 cents; “Making 
a Model to Show How Forests Prevent 
Erosion,” 5 cents, which suggests an 
interesting project; “Let’s Know 
Some Trees,” 15 cents (California, 
mostly); “Forest Fire Prevention 
Handbook for Schools,” for different 
states (California, 15 cents; Arizona, 
10 cents; New Mexico, 10 cents); 
“Pine Tree Treasuries,” § cents, a 
popular account of naval stores; and 
“Forest Ranger’s Catechism, Questions 
and Answers on the National Forests 
of the California Region,” 15 cents. 


Epitor1aL Note: Throughout the school 
year, Mr. Boutwell will contribute to our 
pages each month information regarding 
various Government services. 
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them improve their woodlands and | 


Series of 


Story 


Doe haste 


Posters Gass 


of children of other lands 





ONLY 20 CENTS COMPLETE with a book of stories 
to correlate with Health, Geography and Social Science. 


H°” gay and attractive your 
room will look decorated 
with a frieze of these artistic 
water color posters! And what 
possibilities they bring of corre- 
lation with primary studies! 
Each poster is done on hand- 
some paper in water color proc- 
ess, from the design of a foremost 
illustrator of children’s books. 
They show Edward of England, 
Ivan of Russia, children of 8 dif- 
ferent lands at breakfast. The ac- 


companying booklet gives the 
story of each picture plus sugges- 
tions for correlation. Fill out the 
coupon for these posters today. 


SCHOOL HEALTH SERVICE 
The Quaker Oats Company 
141 West Jackson Bivd., Chicago 
I am enclosing 6............ in (stamps) (money) | 
for which please mail moe........sets of 8 Good 
Morning’’ posters together with the project | 
story book. Complete set $.20. 
| I would like also the free catalogue leaflet of 
| other material. 


| 
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Penmanship classes profit by Esterbrook 
Pens. The best writing comes from the best tools. Almost 
eighty years of class room experience have made Esterbrook Pens 
the foremost right-writing pens in the world. Sturdy and strong, 
easy writing and dependable they are a natural writing aid. 


Good writers are not born, but made. Your in- 
struction may be the only penmanship help the student ever has. 
See that he has the benefit of a good writing tool. 


Try Esterbrook Pens FREE. Prove the dependability 
of Esterbrook Pens by a personal test. Send for free samples of 


school styles. 


Esterbrook Points in Fountain Pens. The famous 
Esterbrook Pens are now available in Esterbrook Re-New-Point 
Fountain Pens, with Esterbrook points reproduced in non- 
corrosive Duracrome. The points can be replaced by user at will. 
$1 will bring you Esterbrook Fountain Pen complete with 
Re-New-Point. State use, to insure correct Re-New-Point. Order 
through your dealer or direct from Esterbrook. 


ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN MFG. CO. 


68 Cooper Street 


or Brown Bros., Lid., Toronto, Canada 


Camden, N. J. 


SMM SENT:, "2a TH RD ew 





CONTINENTAL DIVIDE-Seen on Student Tours 


foothills of the Rockies, offers you 
unsurpassed opportunities for com- 
bining summer study with recreation. 
Organized hikes and week-end outings; 
visits to glaciers; automobile excursions 
to Rocky Mountain National Park;moun- 
tain climbing;mountain camp maintained 
forsummer students. Altitude of one mile, 
within sight of perpetual snow,gives unex- 
celled climate « stimulating atmosphere. 


lirst Term, June 18 to July 20 
Second Term, July 23 to Aug. 24 


Courses in Arts and Sciences, Medicine, 
Law,Education,Business Administration, 
Journalism,Art,and Music.Field courses 
in Geologyand Diology.MaisonF rancaise, 
Casa Espanola. University Theater with 
special instruction in Dramatic Produc- 
tion. Many special courses for teachers, 
supervisors and administrators. Special 
opportunities for graduate work in all 
departments. Excellent library; labora- 
tories. Organ recitals and public lectures. 


Te UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO, in the 


Vacation Railroad Rates 
Boulder Common Point from 
Eastern States 


University of Colorado 


Bou ler, Colorado 


a. a SOOO LOO LOO Ol Ole ll fall OO ffl” 


| SEND TODAY for Complete Information 


Dean of the SumMER QUARTER (DEPT. T) 
University of Colorado, Boulder, Colo. 
Please send me the bulletins checked below : 


Summer Quarter Catalogue—— 
Summer Recreation Bulletin—— 
Field Courses in Geology and Biology 
Graduate School Bulletun——— 
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City and State 
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University of Denver 
SUMMER SESSION 


Prepare yourself for a better position. Make 
sure of holding your present one. Unusual 
opportunities in Denver for educational ad- 
vancement and recreation in the invigorating 
climate of America's scenic wonderland. Two 
terms: 


June 18 to July 25--July 25 te Aug.31 


Large 


Many practical courses for teachers, 

instructional staff, Low railroad rates, 
Special lectures and courses covering the prob- 
lems of this critical period in Economics, 


Politics, and International Relations. For 


Bulletin write Dept. B. 


UNIVERSITY OF DENVER, Denver, Colorado 











Ali/kid) DUPLICATORS ASUPBLIES: 


Write for Folder Today! Every school 
should have duplicating outfit to make 
multiple copies of anything written, drawn 
or typed ~in colors, for classroom or 
school activities.Pricedas low os $3.85. 
Write PITTSBURGH 
TYPEWRITER AND 
SUPPLY CO. 
339 Fifth Ave. 


Pittsburah, Po. 
Dept. A2 












Easy Terms 














Formerly Nat'l Kindergarten & Fiementary College. 
Spend a profitable 6 weeks summer session on the 
shores of Lake Michigan. New inapiration- 
fresh impetus— likely advance, Preliminary and 
Advanced classes for Teachers in Kindergarten and Ele- 





mentary grades. Also cultural subjects including History, 
Literature and Art-—Socialized activiti-s Jnusuval observation 
opportunities Demonstration echeol. College Dormitory. une 
2—Aug. 8. 2 wk. Sxee Courses June 11-22. Write for catalog. 


EDNA DEAN BAKER, President, Dept. 14-D, Evanston, Ill. | 
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Teaching Management of 
Money 


High wages or unemployment—infla- 
tion or deflation—alike seem unable to 
teach very much financial wisdom to 
the majority of our people in respect to 
the fundamental principles which un- 
derlie the management of their personal 
affairs. More of our people to-day may 
have a superficial acquaintance with 
shares and stocks, rights and margins, 
than before; but the education thus 
gained was at a cost which in most 
cases was painfully expensive. 

Nevertheless the number of men and 
women of all classes who find them- 
selves on the verge of serious financial 
trouble does not seem to lessen. Why 
is this? Well, if I should hazard a 


guess, I would say it was largely due to | 


the fact that although our present sys- 
tem of public school education under- 
takes to teach our boys and girls almost 
everything under the sun, little or no 
attempt is made to inform them how to 
manage money, even as to the simplest 
plan for the management of their per- 
sonal and household expenses. 

Certain communities with public- 
spirited bankers and progressive educa- 
tional leaders have installed school 
banks and school savings systems which 
encourage thrift and illustrate how 
money creates money where interest 
is paid on such accounts. When sup- 
plemented by intelligent voluntary in- 
struction from the teachers, these 
efforts undoubtedly accomplish some 
good. Such plans, however, are con- 
ducted mainly in the lower grades, and 
seldom does the teacher receive official 
credit for work accomplished along this 
line, and thrift education still more in- 
frequently gains a place in the regular 
curriculum of the schools. 

We cannot improve this situation to 
any great degree by trying to educate 
the average adult in the management of 
his finances. Large employers of labor, 
savings institutions, and other organiza- 
tions for the promotion of thrift have 


all tried and failed, because experience | 


has shown that we can teach a budget 
plan to only one out of a thousand ma- 
ture persons. The habit of planning 
expenditures to fit incomes must be 
formed—if at all—during the school 
years, and this can be done only when 
adequate courses in budgeting, saving, 
and spending are included in the regular 
study courses of our public schools. 
These courses should be very simple 
in the beginning. For the first four 
grades it probably would be unwise to 
go beyond a school banking and savings 
system. Then, at the beginning of the 
fifth grade, introduce rudimentary in- 
struction in budgeting and spending. 
Never would there seem to be a bet- 
ter time than now to emphasize the im- 
portance of thrift and management in 
personal affairs. In a country like our 
own the prosperity of the nation de- 
pends upon the prosperity of the indi- 
vidual, and this in turn depends upon 
his or her knowledge of those primary 
rules, the observance of which means 


| success in personal and home manage- 
ATIONAL COLLEGE | 
48th Year of EDUCATION | 


ment, 


The fact is that to-day we have no | 


place where the mass of young people 
may obtain the simplest kind of personal 
training or education in money or prop- 
erty management. It is also a fact that 
the lack of this training is enormously 
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It’s the Last Day of School 


and a group of happy young Americans are saying goodbye to each other and to the teacher wh 
for months kas been entrusted with the educational development of their youthful minds—the mog 
memorable period in their lives, their school days. In the ycars to come they will realize thy 
you, teacher, have been the most important person in their lives next to the parents. They yj 
think of you kindly and often if you give them a Seibert Souvenir, which is designed to keep th 
golden hours of school days ever fresh in memory. 


Description of Souvenir Style 31 





aUVEN,. | | 
O& Uy | A thorough description of our new Souvenir style 31, which 4 
; SCHOOL DAYS R shown here, is a:most impossible, as it must be seen to be ap 
| Preciated. 


It is a twelve page booklet inclucing the cover, size 3\ 
x 6%4 inches, tied wi-h a fine silk ribbon. This ribbon is not tied ip 
a loop or bow, but is inserted just as shown here. This makes i 
much neater in appearance and is more substantial than if tied ip 
a bow. In addition, the ribbon is more expensive than the cord of 
tassels used in other souvenirs. It is steel engraved (not priated) 
in beautiful colors and the design is just as shown in engrayi 
The inside printing consists of a very fine poem entitled, (Close of 
School), especially written for our souvenirs, also other appropriate 
matter. We also print for you the name of your school, distri¢ 
number, township, county, state, teacher, pupils, county superip. 
tendent and school board—which copy you must send us when yoy 
orcer. Now here is a very important feature of our new souvenir, 
a feature that has never before been incorporated in any souvenir. 
The outside cover is made up to take care of two photos, one of the 
teacher and one of the school house or pupils. The photo of the 
teacher appears at the top. At the bottom is a photo of scholars, 
If this space is not used for photo, a special desicn takes its p'ace 
Of course this souvenir can be used with only one photo or with 
out photo. 








We please you or refund your money. Samples sent upon request, 


When You Order S22 Ximiec’ Feheck;,Ps: PRICES LOWER THAN EVER BEFORE 
City, County, State, Teacher, Pupils, School Board 


and County Superintendent. 
You should order as many 
you have pupils. 


Photograph Souvenirs 


Price of Souvenirs Style 31 


WITHOUT PHOTOS. addi- 
tional ones Se each. 


if Photos are wanted add 2'2c for each photo, 


Send your order early. 
or more souvenirs than 
10 or less $1.15; 
If you want your pho- 
tos on souvenirs, all 





| that is required is for you to send a photograph of Extra Photos at 2 ‘2c each. 
yourself, schoolhouse or pupils, and we will make a Assured Delivery. Send us Se extra and we wil 
*| small photo for each souvenir. We can copy a large replace absolutely FREE any drder lost in the mail, 
one to be coried is not too. close te others in the ¢o,8etd Your order early so that if there is a dela 
group. We can also copy proofs and snapshots but ca tm oy By other—your Souvenirs will still 
they must be very clear and distinct. The small pee ano ee = 4 
photos will be exact reproductions of the photo you . FREE—A Fine Transparent Envelope for Each 
send us. Your photo returned uninjured. Souvenir, 
pn All orders are mailed prepaid Remittance must accompany all orders. If per 
Prompt Mailing within a day or so a, their ‘onal check is sent, add 5c for exchange. 
receipt, excepting those calling for photographs, which We have other styles of souv-niv-s. Send 2 
require a little additional time. stamp for samples. 33 years in business. 


SEIBERT PRINTING COMPANY, Dept. 58, DOVER, OHIO 


| PRIMARY TRAINING 


Pestalozzi Froebel Teachers College 


ACCREDITED 


June 18—SUMMER SCHOOL—July 31 


Located in CENTRAL CHICAGO on the LAKE FRONT, 

within walking distance to the 1934 WORLD’S FAIR. 

SUMMER COURSES by SPECIALISTS in PRIMARY METHODS—CURRICULUM— ART— 
HANDWORK. CHILDREN’S LITERATURE—DRAMATICS-— KINDERGARTEN METHODS 

—PLAYGROUND—NURSERY SCHOOLS and ACADEMIC SUBJECTS 
DORMITORY FACILITIES 

Demonstration Classes at Children’s School illustrating New Procedures. 

Practice Teaching Facilities. To secure Advanced Standing Estimates for 

Registrar. Write for Summer Bulletin. 


Box B, 616-622 So. Michigan Blvd., Chicago 


Depyy] SUMMER SCHOOL 


untfersizry FOR TEACHERS — JUNE 27 to AUGUST 3 
A Cheoze A carefully selected and extensive curriculum for teachers in preparation 
or in service desiring promotional credit, new ideas in education, and ap- 
proved methods of presentation. While in Chicago you can combine prof- 
itable study with interesting World’s Fair diversions. (Bulletin apes 
COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS AND SCIENCES, Dept.1, 64 E. Lake St., Chicago, Ill. 











Observation and 
Degree address 


















Accredited by the 
North Central Assn. 
of Colleges 















TECHNICAL Summer School for TEACHERS 
Accredited 6 Weeks Course, June 25—August 3 


Offers courses in mechanical drawing, architectural drawing, drafting and designing, mathematics and physics, 
for teachers in service and training. Faculty and Alumni will conduct a series of tours covering all major'scien- 
tific and technical exhibits at A Century of Progress. Low tuition. Inviting, r bie living dations. 
For SUMMER SCHOOL BULLETIN address the President, Charles W. Morey, B.S., M.E., 

CHICAGO TECHNICAL COLLEGE, Dept. D59, 118 East 26th Street, Chicago, Ill. 















THE ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 
SUMMER COURSES 
e FOR TEACHERS e 


Include Drawing, Painting, Illustration, Sculpture, 
Landscape Painting, Teaching Methods, Crafts, 
Weaving, Interior Decoration, Advertising 
Industrial Design, History of Art, etc. 


Six Weeks, June 25—August 3. 


Again in 1984 The Art Institute of Chicago is desis- 
nated as the Fine Arts Department of A Century 
Progress Exposition and will present a superb e% 
hibition of masterpieces selected from famous 
European and American collections. An inte 
History of Art course based on this wealth of m® 
terial will be offered, 
For catalog, address Associate Dean 
THE ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO, 
School of Fine and Industrial Art, 
123 So. Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 


lavitati ancl ‘ 
s AT SPECIAL PRICES 
W. dd 100 hand-engraved $10.00 
] ing including two sets of envers 
Write for S 100 Seript Lettering | Hy 


109 Visiting Cards 
N. OTT ENGRAVING CO., 1044 ChestautSt., P’ 








SUMMER SESSION, 1934 
June 18 to July 28 


Graduate Courses 
Undergraduate Courses 


Special Courses for Teachers 
Also Courses in 
Business, Journalism, Social Work, 
Engineering, Art, Music, Law, 
Medicine, Nursing. 


| For Bulletin of the Summer Session, address Isidor 
b, Director of Summer Session, Room 202, 
Duncker Hail, Washington University, St. Louis. 


CIVIL SERVICE 


VALUABLE INFORMATION FREE 


COLUMBIAN CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 
| WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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RICES 
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A Profitable 
and Happy Summer 


awaits you at 


TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 
e 


Plan your Summer Vacation now. 
Historic Philadelphia abounds in 
opportunities for pleasure. Shrines 
and landmarks (such as Independ- 
ence Hall, the new Fels Plane- 
tarium, Franklin Institute) dot 
the city. Temple University, in 
the heart of this city, offers un- 
usual courses of summer study 
for teachers .. . arranged to pro- 
vide the utmost in education and 
allow the student leisure time for 
vacation enjoyment. 


A catalog of courses and a com- 
plete booklet of information about 
Temple University and Phila- 
delphia is available. Send for 
your copy now. 


Classes open June 25 
Close August 3 
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The preaching—the teaching © 
—the fervor—of th:t great 
E st, D. L. Moody, 
lives. It was his hope that Chris- § 
} everywhere should have the YG 
blessing he received from studying \ 
his Bible. Already 61,000 students 4 
received this blessing by study- 
one to fifteen of our Home 
Study Courses. Send for our FREE 
Test. Your answers will help us ff 
8 advise you which course you need. 
ill be one to suit you. A i 
feeitelly illustrated 52-page ge 
=. ior “ the courses, so 
sent on uest. ; 
There is no obligation. ~~ 
Courses as low as $2.50 (half rate 
for groups of 10 or more). 


Moody Bible Institute, Correspondence 
Dept. 4574, 153 Institute Place, Chicago, II. 


 Ruytums .. Fork Dances”: 
ScHooLtroom GaMEs 


ARC 
Carefully Integrated 
and Correlated for use 
by the Grade Teacher 

' 


N 
CREATIVE ACTIVITIES 


IN 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
By Olive K. Horrigan 
8 vo. cloth Illus. Music $2. 


Send for new catalogue of Books 
of Folk Dances, Games, Etc. 


A. S. BARNES and COMPANY 


High School Course 
PAD CF] 9 You can complete 


School Course at home in 
M all requirements for entrance to college 


leading . Standari High School ied. 
— . 











4-419 Drexel Ave. at S8th St.. Chicero 













Washington Boulevard Hospital 


AM ACCREDITED SCHOOL OF NURSING. Three year Study, 
tet hour duty, delightful living quarters. Requirements, High 
Seboo! Diploma. Free Tuition, maintenance. Write for Bulletin 

SUPERINTENDENT OF NURSES, Dept. N.1.,2449 Washington 
Biv. Chicago, Dinois. 
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costly not only to the individual but to 
society at large. Practically, there is 
but one place where such training can 
be instilled during the habit-forming 
years, the only time it will be effective, 
‘and that is as part of the regular course 
of education in our public schools. 

When will our educators awake to 
the importance of this work? There is 
no more fruitful field for study and ex- 
periment than that which embraces the 
‘establishment of satisfactory courses in 
home and private property management, 
jeeaching the millions who yearly gradu- 
'ate from our public schools how to 
spend their earnings. How much of 
their income, if they get married, can 
\they afford to pledge toward the pur- 
chase of a home? What proportion 
|should go for furnishings? What is the 
|minimum percentage that should go 
into a reserve fund or be paid out for 
life, accident, or health insurance to 
care for emergencies? What is a reason- 
able rate of return from an investment 
where the investor’s own brain or brawn 
is not enlisted in the enterprise? 

If our public schools will do this 
service for our children, they will have 
rounded out their magnificent work in 
popular education in the elementary | 
principles governing literacy, morals, | 
and health by introducing simple courses 
in home and personal affairs manage- | 
ment, and will have made a continu- | 
ously progressive contribution to the 
happiness, social and political sanity, of 
our people and our nation.—Thomas F. 
| Wallace, President, National Association 
\of Mutual Savings Banks. 

















| Education on the Radio 

| In the series of radio programs entitled 
“Our American Schools,” which is being 
conducted by the National Education 
Association from its headquarters in 
Washington, D.C., the following pro- 
grams have been announced for coming | 
Sunday evenings (6:30-7:00 p.m, 
E.S.T.): March 18—“How Much Do! 
We Care about Our Schools?” address | 
by George S. Counts, Associate Direc- | 
or, International Institute, and Professor 
of Education, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University; March 25—Musical Re- 
cital, “Our American Schools,” by James | 
Wilkinson, vocal soloist, Rudolph’ 
Schramm, pianist, and Charles Hellinger, 
cellist; address, “Uncle Sam’s Responsi- 
bility for His Children,” by Sidney B.! 
'Hall, State Superintendent of Public; 
Instruction, Richmond, Va. 





| “Good Morning” Posters 


Children of Scotland, Ireland, Hol- 
land, China, Russia, England, America, 
and a special part of America—Alaska— 
are represented in a series of eight “Good | 
Morning” posters which has just been, 
'published. Gay in colors, and appropri- 
ately individual in theme, each carrying 
a health message in verse, the posters 


may be used to advantage in connection | 


with geography and social science as well 

_as health teaching. The numerous pos- 
sibilities for correlation are pointed out 
‘in a 32-page book, which also includes 
stories based on the posters. Jean of 
Scotland, with her plaid dress, her blue 
bowl of porridge, and an animated black 
“Scottie” at her heels, is typical of this 
attractive series, which is published by 
| The Quaker Oats Company, Chicago. 
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SUMMER SESSION 


June 25 — August 18, 1934 
SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 


Courses for School Administrators, Supervisors, and Teachers in Teach- 
ers’ Colleges, High Schools and Elementary Schools. Graduate and 
undergraduate work. Educational Conference and Exhibit. 


SCHOOL OF SPEECH 


Courses for Teachers in charge of Auditoriums, Debate, Plays, Declama- 
tion, Speech Correction. Play Production, Stage Lighting, Costume and 
Scenery Design, Children’s Dramatics, Playwriting. Public Speaking, 
Voice and Diction. 


SCHOOL OF MUSIC (June 23 — August 3) 
Courses in Music Education, Public School Music (Orchestra, Band, 
Chorus, Piano), Theoretical and Applied Music. 


GRADUATE SCHOOL 
Work may be pursued in summer toward M.A., M.S., and Ph. D. 


COMMERCE — JOURNALISM — LAW — LIBERAL ARTS 


Undergraduate and graduate courses. 
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For free bulletin, address 
The Director of the Summer Session 
120 University Hall, Evanston, Illinois 


STUDY AT NORTHWESTERN ON COOL LAKE MICHIGAN 
SEE THE WORLD’S FAIR — LOW ROUND TRIP SUMMER FARES 
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PREPARED 


Only those who have kept step with educational advancement can 


expect to move forward to better positions. Education holds a new 


deal for you who are prepared. 
The University of Minnesota Summer Session leads in the presenta- 
tion of well-rounded program . ..a faculty of 250 selected educa- 
tors from the regular University staff and from other Universities 

. . over 600 courses leading to baccalaureate or advanced degrees 
. ++ a cosmopolitan student body in a metropolitan environment, 
ideal for summer study, yet near America’s great vacation land. 
Special lectures, recitals, plays and excursions. Moderate fees and 
living expenses. 
Courses in the Graduate School and the Colleges of Science, Liter- 
ature and the Arts, Engineering and Architecture, Agriculture, 
Forestry and Home Economics, Medicine, Dentistry, Chemistry, 
Library Training, Business Administration, Physical Education and 
Child Welfare. 

First Term: June 18 to July 28. 
Second Term: July 28 to September 1. 


WRITE FOR COMPLETE BULLETIN 


Dent A. 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 






Minneapolis, Minn. 
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THE PRESSED CRAYON | 


CRAYON thot insures 
clearness of line and 
smooth, even masses. Finely | 
ground, beautiful in tex- | 
ture and based on a true 
color theory. | 
Adapted to iliustration, 
creative work, map draw- 
ing, object drowing, dec- | 
orative work. The perfect 
crayon, 


Our Art Service Bureau 


will assist you in your Art 
Education problems. We 
will be glad to serve you. 


| 
| 
| 


i 
| 


AI EAST 42nd. STREET § 
NEW YORK CITY. N.Y. 


Good 
for 50c | 


Send this 
coupon with 
} $1.50 by mon- 
' ey order or 
stamps and we 
will mail one 
|; eopy of the 
Sth edition of 
Latta’s Book 
to you. 


J. S. LATTA, Inc. 

















TOOK 
TEACH ERS 














Order 

from 18th St., Cedar Falls, Towa 
Nearest 104 8. Main St., Memphis, Tenn, | 
Place Lock Box 334, Denver, Colo. 


Lock Box 925, Butte, Mont. 





Under Master | 
Teachers 


Complete conserva- 
tory course, Piano, 
Harmony, Voice, 
Public School Music, 
Violin,Cornet,Guitar, 
Trumpet, Mandolin, 
Banjo, Organ, Accor- 
dion, Saxophone, Clar- | 
inet. Lessons amazing- 
ly easy, complete. Men- | 








University Extension Conservatory, 14 Siegel-Mlyers Bidg., Chicago 


i APPLICATION $4 .00 
30 PHOTOS ‘ly 


Finest real photo copies, size 
2x3. Send good photo. We 
‘return original and guarantee 
to please or refund your money. 
Prompt Service. 

OLIVE BROS,, Willmar, Mina. 








PUNCTUALITY AWARD PINS 
Also made like this for Spelling, Attend- 
ance, Deportment, Scholarship. 

Plain Catch 30¢ Safety Catch 0c. 
Lots of 12 or more 10 per cent less. 
CLASS RINGS AND PINS 

Cups and Trophies Send for Catalogue. 
Cc. A. WINSHIP 42 CO., 713 


159 NM. State ti.” theses, 
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TEACHERS WANTED 


Age 18-50, to qualify for steady Government Posi- 
tions: commence $105—$175 month. Write today 
for valuable free information. INSTRUCTION 
BUREAU, 145, St. Louis, Mo. 
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ANSWERS TO QUERIES 





Queries can seldom be answered in the next issue after their receipt, and omissions 
are frequently necessary because of limited space. 


question secures reply by private letter. 
FirtH Avenue, S.E., Cepar Rapips, Iowa. 


| be interested in Mr. Arnold’s announcement in the front of this issue. 


A remittance of 15 cents with each 


Address all Queries to Joun H. ARNOLD, 1429 


Teachers who desire literary assistance will | 
| 





Who discovered oxygen and when?— 
lowa. 

In 1774 Joseph Priestley of England 
discovered oxygen, which he called 
“dephlogisticated air.” 

How long did the siege of Mexico 
City last at the time it was captured by 
Cortez?—T exas. 

This siege lasted about three months, 
from May to August 1521. 

What presidents of the United States 
were teachers?—South Dakota. 

The following presidents were teach- 
ers at some time in their lives: John 
Adams, James A. Garfield, Chester A. 
Arthur, Grover Cleveland, William 
McKinley, William H. Taft, and 
Woodrow Wilson. 


Why has the name of the Royal House 
of England been changed in recent 
years?>—New York. 

The English Royal House bore the 
German name Hanover from the time 
of George I to 1917. During the World 
War King George V issued a proclama- 
tion doing away with all German titles. 
On July 17, 1917, he proclaimed that 
the Royal House and Family should 
thereafter “be styled and known as the 
House and Family of Windsor.” 

Who are the Satnami Chamars?— 
Arkansas. 

This is a sect peculiar to Chhattis- 
garh, a division of the Central Provinces 
of India. The Satnami Chamars are 


‘worshipers of the “true name” (sat- 


nam). They are monotheists. They are 
total abstainers from liquor, and in 
some sections tobacco also is prohibited. 


These people slaughter cattle for food 


|and have other customs repugnant to 


the Hindus. Between the Hindus and 
the Satnami Chamars there is hereditary 
hostility. 

What was the Treaty of Tilsit2— 
Wisconsin, 

This was a treaty arranged between 
Napoleon, when he was at the height of 
his power, and the tsar of Russia. It 
provided for the division of Prussia, with 
a loss of more than half its territory, 


and placed France and Russia in a posi-| 


tion to dominate continental Europe. 


; | Napoleon had then conquered all of cen- | 
It! 


tral and part of southern Europe. 
was further agreed that England should 
be humbled by means of a blockade en- 
forced jointly by France and Russia. 

What ten principles of nature did 
Comenius consider of importance in the 
consideration of educational develop- 
ment ?—Oklahoma. 

These principles are: (1) Nature be- 
gins by a careful selection of materials; 
(2) Nature prepares its material so that 
it actually strives to attain the form; 
(3) Nature develops everything from 
beginnings, which, though insignificant 


im appearance, possess great potential 


strength; (4) Nature advances from 
what is easy to what is more difficult; 
(5) Nature does not overburden itself, 
but is content with a little; (6) Nature 
|does not hurry, but advances slowly; 


(7) Nature compels nothing to advance | knowledge of the Bible. 


that is not driven forward by its own 

strength; (8) Nature assists its opera- | 
tions in every possible manner; (9) 

Nothing is produced by Nature of 

which the practical application is not 

soon evident; (10) Nature is uniform in 

all its operations. 

In what way did Alfred Nobel accu- | 
|mulate the fortune which he set aside to 
\endow the Nobel Prizes?—Georgia. 

The fortune resulted from Nobel’s 
discovery of how to make dynamite | 
from nitroglycerine and from his in- | 
vention of several kinds of smokeless 
powder and other explosives. 


| 1. What portion of the population of 
the United States is living in cities of 
more than one lundred thousand popu- | 
lation? 2. What constitutes the rural 
population of the nation as designated 
in census reports?—Ohbio. 


1. Twenty-nine and one-half per 
cent of the people of the United States 
were living in cities of more than one 
hundred thousand population at the 
jtime the 1930 census was taken. 2. 
|The rural population of the nation, as 
designated in census reports, includes 
not only the people living in the coun- 
try, but also those living in hamlets and | 
village of not over 2,500 population. 


After the War of 1812-14, what | 
agreement was made between the United | 
States and England relative to the limi- | 
tation of armaments on lakes separating 
the United States and Canada?—Lou- 
| isiana, 

It was agreed that Great Britain and 
'the United States should each maintain 
one vessel on Lake Ontario, two vessels 
on each of the upper Great Lakes, and 
one on Lake Champlain. The vessels 
were not to be larger than one hundred 
‘tons, and were to be armed with one 
_eighteen-pound cannon or smaller gun. 
This arrangement was made in 1817. It 
'was agreed that any additional armed 
ships then on the lakes would be disman- 
itled. Provision was made that either 
power could annul the agreement by 
| giving six months’ notice. 
| When was the Bible first translated 
‘into the English language?—lllinois. 

John Wycliffe and his assistants com- 
pleted the first English translation of | 
| the entire Bible in 1384. This was only 
‘in manuscript form, as printing had not 
yet been developed. Portions of the 
Bible had been translated long before. 
King Alfred in the ninth century at- 
‘tempted to give his people a complete 
English Bible but he died before he could 
finish more than a small part of the task. 
About a century and a half after 
Wycliffe completed his work, William 
Tyndale printed the New Testament in 
the English language. The printing was 
done in the city of Worms, Germany, 
and six thousand copies were smuggled 
into England. At the instance of Henry 
VIII, Tyndale was tried for heresy, was 
convicted, and was first strangled and 
then burned at the stake—but he made 
\it possible for more people to have a 





















THE “WORK HORSE" 


Distinguished from the Hunter or 
the Carriage Horse by reason of a 
capacity for hard work and heavy 
duty ...so when you want a 
Pencil Sharpener that will stand up 
under the use, and even abuse, that 
it often gets, choose 


The WIZARD—4.00 


An all steel model . . . rugged... 
strong... yet with all the re- 
finements of the better APSCO’S. 
APSCO CUTTERS 
DON’T SCRAPE—THEY CUT 
Ask your dealer to demonstrate 


AUTOMATIC PENCIL SHARPENER CO. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 























We supply 
all entertain- 
ment needs 
for dramatic 
clubs, lodges, 
schools, etc., 
and forevery 
occasion. 


T. S. DENISON & CO., Dept. 58 
623 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 

















LITERARY ASSISTANCE 


Special Short Talks, Addresses, Club 
Papers, Articles, written for your own 
personal needs, $3.00 per thousand 
words. Special research, minimum 
charge $5.00. Debate outlines or dis- 
cussions. Address: 


JOHN H. ARNOLD, 
1429 Fifth Ave.S.E., Cedar Rapids, lows. 














FINELY 
PRINTED 


WEDDING INVITATIONS 


or ANNOUNCEMENTS: 100 of either with 
two sets of envelopes for $4.75; 50 for $3.00 ; 25 


for $2.50. Printed in either engraver’s scriptor 


text type on panelled stock. Visiting Cards 
100 for $1.00; 50 for $.75. 


coat. 


Sendforfree samples. 
Whe ware plainty and mail to us with P.O. orderto cover 
our order filted the day received and sent to you prepaid. 


F.A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N.Y. 
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YARNS 


sui 
Lowest Prices. 
CLIVEDEN YARN CO., 


its, coats, sweaters, 
OVER 200 FREE SAMPLES, 


BOUCLE, SHETLAND 
SAXONY, CHENILLE, 
GERMANTOWN, - 


122 N.SthSt.,  PHILA., PA 








SEND US YOUR FILM 
FILMS DEVELOPED 6c per roll; prints 3¢ 
each. Ask for Special Bargain List. 


Roanoke Photo Finishing Company, 
163 Bell Avenue, Roanoke, Vs. 


S$ 
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WILD FLOWERS, P0'*:.'Seess 


Films. Sample literature 10c. Wild Flower 


Pre 


| ervation Society, 3740 Oliver St., Washington, D.C 
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“The Play’s the Thing” 


A popular indoor sport is capturing 
America—the drama. Social groups, 
tiring of usual amusements, have taken 
to reading plays together and trying 
them out informally at their meetings. 
farm folks in many districts consider 
no grange meeting complete without a 
dramatic sketch of some sort. Homes, 
churches, schools, and whole communi- 
ties are finding in drama a solution to 
the problem of the satisfying use of 
leisure time. In fact, never before has 
there been so widespread an interest in 
producing amateur plays and pageants. 

This development is more than a fad, 
sys Mrs. Mabel Foote Hobbs, drama 
consultant of the National Recreation 
Association, who is in touch with ama- 
teur drama interests all over America. 
She believes that it is deeply rooted in a 
need for personal expression in this ma- 
chine age. Last year Mrs. Hobbs an- 
swered over 7,000 letters asking for 
advice on plays and play production 
from inexperienced groups. 

Groups are giving plays oftener, Mrs. 
Hobbs states. Where once they put on 
an annual production just to raise 
money, now they are staging a series of 
plays each season for the education, rec- 
reation, and good fellowship there is in 
it. 

Another change in the drama situ- 
ation is that young people no longer cor- 
ner all fun. Time was when dramatic 
honors were restricted to the youngsters, 
who not only shone in high school pro- 
ductions but pyt on the church or club 
plays while the older folks supported 
merely as audiences. But it is no longer 
the fashion to make up a twenty-year- 
old to look middle-aged behind the foot- 
lights. Now his father plays the part, 
the opportunity for self-expression 
meaning as much to him as it would to 
the boy. The trend in neighborhood and 
community plays now is toward casts 
that include both young and older per- 
sons. At a rural drama institute in 
California, a real grandmother, seventy- 
two years old, was chosen for the part 
of “Grandma.” She had never appeared 
in a play before, but she made such a hit 
that the play was taken all around the 
county and gave pleasure to many audi- 
ences. 

Drama exclusively for children and 
young people has been gaining rapidly 
also, says Mrs. Hobbs. Schools, churches, 
playgrounds, and camps are recognizing 
its remarkable possibilities for char- 
acter building. She points out that tak- 
ing part in a play under good direction 
can give a boy or girl as valuable train- 


ing in teamwork and sportsmanship as | 


basketball or any other game. 

Mrs. Hobbs specializes in writing 
“play prescriptions” for amateur groups. 
She is glad to give free advice on suit- 
able plays and on problems of produc- 
tion to those who write her at the 
National Recreation Association, 315 
Fourth Avenue, New York City. 

To amateur groups about to start 
drama, she makes a few suggestions that 
will help them to success. Her first ad- 
Vice is to appoint as director someone 
who either has technical knowledge of 
play production or is willing to obtain 
it. This director need not be a pro- 
fessional, but by no means can “just 
anyone” direct a play. Technical 
knowledge may be gained by attending 
a drama institute or by reading a select- 


ed list of books. 
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“A director should know his group 
thoroughly before he casts a play,” Mrs. 


Hobbs advises. “A good way is to start 


by putting on very short plays—‘capsule 
dramas’-—that run for only two or three 
minutes. This will not only reveal 
talent but will bring to the front the 
dependable person, who often gives a 
better performance in the long run than 
a clever player who cannot be relied on 
to attend rehearsals or cooperate with 
others. A few of these sketches make 
an interesting evening’s entertainment. 
Later, one-act plays may be tried. Most 
groups do not undertake three-act 
dramas until they have had experience 
with the shorter plays.” 

“The right play is indispensable to 
success,” says Mrs. Hobbs. “The di- 
rector’s job is to choose a play that will 
fit the group and appeal to the audience. 
So much excellent dramatic material for 
amateurs is available now that there is 
no reason why even beginners should not 
present fine plays, even though they 
cannot afford to pay a royalty.” 


Toys That Injure 


A statewide and interstate ban on 
all dangerous toys and particularly on 
fireworks is urged by the National 
Society for the Prevention of Blind- 
ness. The society finds that in schools 
for the blind there are now some 500 
children who have lost their sight as a 
result of accidents, chiefly through fire- 
works and such toys as air rifles. Each 
year between 750 and 1,000 children 
in the United States suffer accidental 
eye injuries, according to C. Edith 
Kerby, statistician of the society, who 
analyzed data of such injuries through- 
out the country. About 70 children are 
blinded by accidents annually, and a 
large proportion of these accidents occur 
on the Fourth of July and during the 
days before and after the holiday. 

Although more than 100 cities in the 
United States have ordinances restrict- 
ing the manufacture, sale, or use of air 
rifles and other weapons as children’s 
toys, these laws often are either inade- 
quate or improperly enforced. Yet the 
survey shows relatively fewer accidents 
to children in communities where there 
is restrictive legislation. Since a small 
town where fireworks are legal may act 
as bootlegger in selling to people who 
cannot buy in their own communities, 
the society believes that state and inter- 
state action is required. 


A Modern Health Service 


It is an important function of a mod- 
ern school health service to discover and 
remedy any school procedure harmful to 
pupil or teacher. 

This broad conception goes far beyond 
the older idea of a health service which 
spent its time and energy finding and re- 
cording physical defects; beyond even 
the more modern effort to have such 
defects corrected, and to provide special 
clinics and special types of schools to 
mitigate the misfortunes of handicapped 
children. It seeks rather to have its 
opinions received with respect and atten- 
tion, when, after careful study of the 
plans for new buildings, of the details 
of changes in the curricula or in fea- 
tures of school administration, it con- 
demns or approves them from the 
standpoint of the child’s well-being. 

—Allen M. Kerr, M.D. 
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Blue Jay—Actual size 7x9 in. 


WOOL—Set of 15 Views. 40c¢ 
SUGAR—Set of 15 Views__.40c 
SILK—Set of 14 Views._____. 35 


ORDER FROM AD. collection to choose from, also 
WE PAY POSTAGE Masters, band colored and in sep! 


JOS. H. DODSON, Inc., 





33 Pictures in Colors $ 790 


Famous WGORSSh;» Collection 


For nature studies, the Dodson-Mumford Collection is the finest. 
most complete in the world. Exact reproductions*from nature. 374 
pictures of birds in natural colors, and thousands of educational pic- 


tures of Animals, Plants, Flowers, Insects, Fish, Fruit, Shells, But- 
When mounted or 


terflies, Eggs, Nests, Ete. Size 7x9 inches. 
they beautify the class room. 
Send only $1.00 for popular school as- 
sortment of 33 pictures. 


SPECIAL GROUP OFFERS 


25 Wild Animal Pictures in colors._.75¢ 
20 Plant & Flower Pictures in colors_60c 
18 Insect Pictures in colors... 
23 Fruit Pictures in colors... 
28 Fish-Coral-Shell Pictures in colors..75¢ 


NEW INDUSTRIAL SETS AID TEACHING 


STEEL—Set of 28 Views___65c¢ 
LINEN—Set of 20 Views 
COAL—Set of 12 Views__.__.25¢ 


We willbe glad to send upon request a list of our 


_ae of reproductions seer Oia 


24 Harrison St., Kankakee, Ill, 


PAID 


55¢ 
70¢ 
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LARGE MAPS 
M (30 x 50 inches) 

decorated with 

interesting 
sketches, Also an insert sheet of twenty or more 
sketches to be cut out and pasted on the map, Both 
map and sketches are to be colored by the pupils. 
Ideal for project teaching of history and geography. 

TITLES 
UNITED STATES CHINA PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 
LATIN AMERICA AFRICA CARIBBEAN ISLANDS 
THE WORLD INDIA 
50 cents each 


FRIENDSHIP PRESS 


150 Fifth Avenue, New York 





Be Your Own 
MUSIC 
Teacher 


LEARN AT HOME , 
to play by ofe Piano, 
Violin, Ukulele, Tenor 
Banjo, Hawaiian Guitar, § 
Piano Accordion, 
phone et say other inst 


to sing. Wonderf: t 
method teaches in half the § 
time. Simple as A BC. No Ff 






‘numbers’’ or trick music. § 
Ceptaverence Cg Ate cents 
r 600 students. 
FREE | BOOK Write today for Free Booklet and Free Dem- 
onstration Lesson explaining this method in 
detail. Tell what your favorite lngirument is and write name and ad- 


us. plainly. Instruments supplied when needed tc rr or =e 


S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 64 Brunswick Bidg., New York 








until June? 


Coffee (97°% 


SEND COUPON NOW 


Send 15 cents in stamps for a 
can of Kellogg’s Kaffee-Hag 
Coffee and a booklet on coffee 
and health. Use this coupon. 
Only one sample to a family. 








Spring Fatigue? 


Tired? Worn? Nervous? Restless? Can’t sleep? Wish to 
goodness school would end? Don’t see how you can last 


Ever connect Spring fever with your coffee? Ordinary 
coffee has nearly 5 grams of caffeine in each pound. That 
often upsets digestion, nerves, heart. 


Change from ordinary coffee to Kellogg’s Kaffee-Hag 
, caffeine-free) for three weeks. Notice its mar- 
velously mellow flavor due to caffeine-removal. Make it 
strong ... drink all you want... enjoy it to the full... 
observe how much better you feel about life, and how much 
more easily you get through your work. 

Ground or in the Bean... Roasted by Kellogg in Battle 
Creek. Vacuum packed. Buy it from your grocer. Satis- 
faction guaranteed, or your money returned. 
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1 KELLOGG COMPANY, Battle Creek, Mich. 
i Please send me a can of Kellogg's Kaffee-Hag 
I Coffee (97% caffeine-free) and booklet. I en- 
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VithPa 


For 100 Alert 


Superintendents, Principals, Teachers 


We absolutely guaran- 
tee $270 for 90 days; 
$150 for 60 days’ work 
and large additional 
earnings for successful 
work. 








EDUCATORS ASSOCIATION 
307 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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} Please send me all information 

covering vacation with pay. 

Name 
Address 


City or Town ~ 
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Start $105-$175 Month 


Big opportunity for teachers 


Cetin 








Vacation 
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Boys May Study Farming in 
Part-Time Classes 


| farm boys in this country, between the 
| ages of 14 and 21, are eligible for in- 
| struction in agriculture and related sub- | 


More than a million out-of-school 
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Happy Childhood Readers 





jects in part-time vocational agriculture | 


classes, according to a Bulletin of the 
Federal Board for Vocational Education. 


This group, composed of boys who, 


are farming in some capacity and who 


in most cases have not had any special ° 


training for farming, may receive in- 
struction in part-time vocational agri- 
culture schools which will assist them in 


‘establishing themselves as farmers. 


| spective farmer are courses in subjects | 


“Part-time schools may and do pro- 
vide instruction in the fundamental 
principles of agriculture as well as the 
specific farm enterprises common to par- 
ticular farms,” said W. Harry King, 
member of the Federal Board for Voca- 
tional Education, in commenting on the 
Bulletin. “Guesswork in instruction in 
these schools is eliminated through the 
community survey, made by the teach- 
er, in which the farm practices and the 
economic and agricultural conditions 
are determined, and a record is made of 
the age, school experience, farm experi- 
ence, farm status, interests, earnings, 
and savings of each farm boy, and of 
the opportunity open to him for enter- 
ing the occupation of farming. Such 
data enable the teacher to cooperate 
with pupils and parents in formulating 
a farmer-training program in the school, 
and in mapping out the farm practice 
work required of each pupil in a voca- | 
tional agriculture class. 

“Of equal importance for the pro- | 


related to agriculture. These may in- 
clude courses in farm business and 
finance which cover instruction in con- 
tracts, leases, farm law, insurance, bank- | 





|ing, and buying and marketing of farm | 
| products; and in agricultural arithmetic, | 


om / 
Men—-18 to 50 y FRANKLIN INSTITUTE | 
Dept. 8245 
Many Early Exam- 2 Rochester, N. Y. 
imations expected 3 Rush to me, listof U. 8, Gov. | 
a ernment dig pay positions. Send 
fall coupen S FREE 82 pore bev " describing 
salaries, hours, work, and u 
today &é particulars 
SURE /. Name 
! Address 








Teacher Wanted 


one with successful teaching experi- 
ence to interview students, teachers, 
librarians, clubwomen, etc. 


Address THE FRONTIER PRESS CO., 
Lafayette Bidg., Buffalo, N. Y. 

















Spend «# omer, fall S2 FEMALE 

WHY NOT en poet cing butt ittert es, insects? 
I buy hondre oe of Hons Some 
worth sit » $7 y 

ny Insteuc 
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terms, befor wt Mr. 
Dealer in ‘insects, Dept. 121, Box = 1824: " 
San Diego, Calit. MALE 





W an te d Superintendents 


and Teachers 
For organization and saics work. Two new propositions 
T. G. NICHOLS COMPANY, Inc., City Bank Bidg., 
Eee City, Missouri. 





A NEW CAREER 


VOCATIONAL COUNSELING 


Fascinating Profe aston uncrowded fle eld. Resident and 
home study courses. rite for Booklet “*F’’ 


STRATHMORE BUREAU, 119 W. S7th St., New York, N. Y. 


The Best Low- Priced Song Book 
Golden Book of Favorite Songs 


Suitable for schools of all kinds and for assembly 
and community singing. Contains 202 of the 

world's best songs, 192 with music. 128 pages. 
Durable “rope bristol” covers. Price, 20c per 
copy, postpaid. 12 or more copies, 15¢ per copy, 
postpaid. 100 copies or more, shipped to one ad- 
dress, $13.00 per hundred, NOT PREPAID. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N. 





agricultural business English, and civics 
_and sociology.” 

The Bulletin referred to, entitled | 
| Agricultural Part-Time Schools, may be 
secured from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington, D.C. 


In Making the Most of Books (Amer- 
ican Library Association, Chicago), 
Leal A. Headley, professor of educa- 
tion in Carleton College, says: “If in 
the primary school, or secondary school, 
or anywhere else, you have learned to 
read efficiently . . . . colleges and uni- 
versities—aside from the human con- 
tacts they offer—have little in store for 
you that you cannot get, or will not 
get, for yourself. The sad fact is that 
nearly all students enter college, and 
not a few leave college, without having 
mastered the art of reading.” Professor 


Headley’s book is chiefly intended to 


give college students and other young 
| 


people an insight into the significance 
and rewards of reading, and help them 
understand the problems of comprehen- 
sion, concentration, and rate of reading. 


Teachers planning an observance of 


National Wild Flower Day on April 24 | 


may obtain material on the efforts to 
check wild-flower extermination from 
Albert E. Stillman, Box A, Station A. 
San Diego, Calif., or Wild Flower 
| Preservation Society, 3740 Oliver Street, | 


y. | Washington, D.C. 


Now in Use in More Than 
8,000 School Systems 


Children are kept interested from day to day by the continued 
story type of material in these books. They look forward eagerly to 
the next reading period and never think of the stories as lessons to 
be learned. There are 451 beautiful colored illustrations by Ann 
Brockman, the well known “Children’s Artist.” These illustrations 
help to tell the story and keep the children interested. 


Betty and Jack 
(The Primer) 


The adventures of Betty and Jack make a continuous 
story in this book. Into the narrative are woven various 
appropriate types of literature—folk tales, fairy tales, 
animal stories, nature stories and poems, etc. 85 beau- 
tiful two-tone illustrations. Large type, wide margins, 
short sentences. New words are introduced gradually, 
yet a high average repetition is secured in a natural 
manner. Vocabulary checked with word lists of Thorn- 
dike, Gates, and Kircher. Full cloth. 151 pages. 
64 cents, postpaid. 


Helen and Bob 


(First Reader) 


Helen and Bob are the two central figures in the con- 
tinuous story in this reader. There is action from the 
very start. Numerous stories, poems, etc., appropriate 
to the grade are woven into the text. Checked with 
word lists of Thorndike, Gates and Kircher. 133 de- 
lightful two-tone illustrations. Large, clear-cut type 
and wide margins in this book, as in all Happy Child- 
hood Readers, meet the requirements of National So- 
ciety for Prevention of Blindness. Full cloth. 192 
Price, 70 cents, postpaid. 


Alice and Billy 


(Second Reader) 


The continuous story in this book tells of the adven- 
tures of Alice and Billy, as they plan the vacation, have 
delightful rides, learn to swim, study nature, make new 
friends, go boating, listen to stories, and go to the cir- 
cus. Clean thinking, cheerfulness and humor, love of 
country and right living are stressed. The 828 new 








Price, 





pages. 








words introduced have been checked by the word lists 
78 two- 
Price, 74 


of Gates and Thorndike and 24th Year Book. 
tone illustrations. Full cloth. 272 pages. 
cents, postpaid. 


The Happy Road 
( Third Reader) 


— 


Contains 11 stories “old and new’; 7 on plant and 
animal life; 4 teaching good habits; 7 about times and 
people of long ago; 7 on health and safety; 4 about 
other lands; 5 about holidays; 2 teaching kindness to 
animals; 18 poems suitable for memorizing; plenty of 
silent reading and “things to do.” Teaches children to 
read for the joy of reading. 89 two-tone illustrations. 
Vocabulary checked by the word lists of Gates and 
Thorndike and 24th Year Book. Full cloth. 304 pages. 
Price, 88 cents, postpaid. 




















Send for Circular Containing Sample Pages, 
Testimonials and Full Information. Address 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 


| DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
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Our Editorial Page 


PRIL, that fickle, lovely month of rain and sun, 
seems to stand in our calendar for youth and 
life and growth. Spring wild flowers, green 
grass, baby animals, leaves bursting forth on 

the trees, all touch a chord that vibrates in the heart of 
child and grown-up alike. And whether you teach in 
village, city, or country, you are probably planning on 
many a lesson that will use as its foundation this natural 
interest in live, growing things, which we are empha- 
sizing in our current issue. 


HE exultant joy and hope of springtime find reli- 
gious expression in the Easter festival. It is inter- 
esting to know that long ago, before Christianity came 
to northern Europe, the Anglo-Saxons held in April a 
feast dedicated to Eastre, goddess of light and returning 
spring, whose name was later given to the Christian cele- 
bration. Our Easter bunnies and colored Easter eggs are 
probably a tradition from this far-away time. 


| pee rabbits lead us directly to Kindness to 
Animals Week, which is developing a tradition of 
itsown. Even in our mechanized age, animals have their 
part to play; and it is the merest common sense to teach 
children something of their economic value, and their 
proper care. The importance of Kindness to Animals 
Week, however, goes deeper than that. It is a question 
less of the mind than the heart. Who can doubt that 
children gain in understanding and sympathy when they 
learn to give intelligent care to their animal friends? 
New realms of enjoyment, new possibilities for the use 
of leisure time, open up as one becomes interested in any 
living creature. Animal lovers or not, teachers may well 
stress Kindness to Animals Week in their classrooms. 


ECAUSE of the work of the Civilian Conservation 
Corps, Arbor Day this year takes on added interest. 
Although the date depends on the state in which you 
live, it is in April that we offer material for its observ- 
ance. The first Arbor Day proclaimed in the United 
States was in Nebraska, April 22, 1872. Before that 
time Nebraska was practically treeless. J. S. Morton, 
later United States secretary of agriculture, introduced 
the idea of Arbor Day, which soon won general favor. 
Arbor Day has become more than a day on which to 
plant a tree. It is a time for emphasizing ways in which 
yards, schoolgrounds, and parks can be made attractive, 
and it furnishes an occasion for studying trees—their 
care, their usefulness, and in general the whole subject 
of reforestation. If you wish to make Arbor Day truly 
educational, the bulletins which Mr. Boutwell lists this 
month on page § will be worth your attention. 


HERE are several other April dates which will be of 
interest for the classroom calendar. Primary chil- 
dren may take increased pleasure in “The Ugly Duck- 
ling,” for example, if it is read to them on the birthday 
of Hans Christian Andersen, April 2. Washington 
Irving was born on April 3. Wordsworth’s birth date, 
the seventh, is worth mentioning, although it comes on 
Saturday this year. John Burroughs and John Muir 
(the latter intimately associated with the development 
of our national parks) were born on the third and the 
twenty-first, respectively. One might, of course, con- 
tinue indefinitely with such suggestions. Here is one 
more—National Wild Flower Day, April 24. 
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MINIATURE REPRODUCTIONS—* HORSES” 


E. A. SEEMANN, LEIPZIG, GERMANY OTHER MINIATURE REPRODUCTIONS OF THIS SUBJECT WILL BE FOUND ON PAGE ig 
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“HORSES —Ernst HEGENBARTH 


By EUGENIA ECKFORD 


INSTRUCTOR OF ART, ToweR HILL ScHOooL, WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


HAT very fine, strong- 
looking horses these are, 
and what a kind master! 

The artist has left many things for us 
to think about. Have the horses been 
out in the pasture, down to the river 
to get a drink, or has their master 
come to take them home? The head- 
stalls that they are wearing indicate 
that they have not been working, but 
the position of the master’s arm and 
the tilt of his head show that he is 
busy fixing something on one horse’s 
headstall. 

The white horse nearest us is 
watching his master very closely. 
You almost expect him to whinny. 
His ears suggest that he is a bit tired. 
Does this painting show the horses on 
a Sunday? Have they had a busy 
week hauling heavy trucks, or do they 
help their master on his farm? Many 
such questions come to mind. 

As I look at this picture I am re- 
minded of the painting, “Behind the 


QUESTIONS 


Why are the horses: watching the 
man so intently? Why did the artist 
place the man facing the horses? 

Do you think the man in the pic- 
ture is a kind, gentle master? 

Would the picture be as fine if the 
artist had not put in the young trees 
at the edge of the water? ; 

There is a famous river in Vienna 
called the Blue Danube. Do you 
think it is the river in the picture? 

Would you like to visit the studio 
of Mr. Hegenbarth and watch him 
while he paints or while he carves in 
stone or marble? What are some of 
the things you might learn? 


THE PICTURE 


Plow,” by Miss Lucy Kemp-Welch, 
which shows a farmer plowing by the 
sea in England. [See the April 1933 
cover of THe Insrructor.] In it 
the man, the horses, and even the sea 
gulls are busy. Every line carries our 
eyes forward, to the man, the plow, 
and the horses. 

Mr. Hegenbarth, however, wanted 
to tell us about horses as they stand 
resting. Most of the lines in his pic- 
ture give a feeling of rest and ease. 
The long shore lines in the foreground 
and across the river help to give this 
effect. The horizontal line is repeated 
in the group of figures. The way the 
man and horses are standing, however, 
suggests that the horses will soon be 
moving on. 

We do not see a sun painted in this 
picture, but we feel it because there 
is a sparkle to the white coat of the 
nearest horse and on the mane and tail 
of the other horse. Then we feel the 


sun as it plays over the costume of the 


THE ARTIST 


HE artist, Ernst Hegenbarth, who paint- 
ed this picture was born in Ulrichsthal, 
Bohemia, on March 5, 1867. As a young man 
he studied at the Industrial School in Stein- 
schonau, and later at the Art Industrial 
School in Vienna. Here he worked under 
Otto Konig. He has painted a few pictures, 
but he is best known as a sculptor. Two 
pieces of his sculpture in Austria are that of a 
judge, in the jury room in Wels; and a Justice 
Memorial monument, in Lembach. He is 
well known for his copper and bronze 
medallion reliefs. 

A painter often turns his hand to sculptur- 
ing or modeling in order to perfect his sense 
of form. ‘Likewise, the sculptor models with 
paint upon canvas that he may feel the color 
that plays upon all surfaces, and express on a 
two-dimensional surface the feeling of a 
third. In this picture, “Horses,” there is a 
suggestion of the sculptor’s technique—sim- 
plicity of tone and color and a sense of 
arrested motion. 


man. Wherever the sun is playing we 
find the colors brighter and lighter 
than where there is shadow. 

It is interesting to note how many 
colors Mr. Hegenbarth has used to 
give us a feeling of white. Had he 
used white just as it came from his 
tube of paint, his horses would not 
have looked natural. See how the 
artist has mixed warm _ yellows, 
oranges, and reds with white paint to 
give a feeling of sunshine; and greens, 
violets, and blues to show the cool 
shadows. 

When a sculptor works with clay or 
carves from stone or plaster he wants 
to feel the form that objects have. 
When he paints a picture he can only 
stand off and look at it, but he can 
walk all around a piece of sculpture 
and view its height and length, and 
especially its width. If we study this 
picture of horses we see that the art- 
ist, who is also a sculptor, wanted us 
to feel all three dimensions. 


ACTIVITIES 


Celebrate Kindness to Animals 
Week. This can be done in many 
ways. Here are a few. 

Find stories about faithful animals 
and their kind masters. 

Tell a story about some pet you 
have had and how he has served you. 

Make a scrapbook of animals you 
like, or of the animal you like most. 
Make a list of all the ways you can be 
a good friend to him. 

Make kindness-to-animals posters. 

Make a poster on “Kindness to 
Horses.” If you cannot find a real 


horse to draw from, then look at these 
that Mr. Hegenbarth has painted. 
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A MeExIcAN 
PROJECT 


By OLIVE W. BURT 


HE study of Mexico was devel- 
oped last spring by the Garfield 
School of Salt Lake City as a 
project which included all six 
grades cf the school and all subjects of 
the curriculum. The climax of the study 
was “La Fiesta,” an attractive program 
given at a parent-teacher meeting. 

In the development of the project the 
first step was taken by the social science 
classes, which began the study of Mexico 
as part of their required work. Supple- 
menting their study, the reading classes 
read various stories about this, colorful 
country, including such fanciful tales as 
The Painted Pig and The Burré’s Money 
Bags for the lower grades; more realistic 
books such as Juan and Juanita and T he 
Mexican Twins for children a little older; 
and adventure stories such as Texan Tri- 
um ph, Red Mustang, Army Boy in Mex- 
ico, and Into Mexico with General Scott 
for the boys and girls of the fifth and 
sixth grades. 

The music classes, from the kindergar- 
ten to the sixth grade, inclusive, studied 
Mexican songs, and the music apprecia- 
tion classes learned to recognize impor- 
tant Mexican selections. The physical 
education classes learned typical Mexican 
games and dances. The art classes mod- 
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ONE OF THE COLORFUL MEXICAN DANCEs 


eled pottery; made tiny paper Mexican 
hats; drew typical Mexican scenes; and 
cut out and colored donkeys, Mexican 
children, and so on, according to their age 
and ability. The arithmetic classes con- 
structed a tiny hacienda and mission ex- 
actly to scale. The natural science classes 
studied the flora and fauna of Mexico, 
and the geography classes made salt-and- 
flour relief maps in connection with the 


SoME OF THE Pupms WHo Took Part in “La Fiesta” 
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study of the surface, cities, products, and 
industries of the country. 

When all this preliminary work had 
been done, “La Fiesta” was planned. The 
building was decorated with all the work 
done in connection with the project. The 
front hall of the building was beautifully 
arranged to represent the patio of a Mex- 
ican home. The wall was represented by 
gray paper on which the adobes had been 
marked off with black crayon. A 
“wrought iron” balcony was cut from 
black construction paper and glued in 
place in front of an arched window. Liv- 
ing plants and paper parrots made by the 
art classes gave the effect of a lovely 
garden. 

Invitations were printed on long nar- 
row scrolls of paper. Each scroll was 
rolled and slipped under the saddle of a 
tiny gray paper burro. Parents were met 
at the door and ushered to seats by girls in 
Mexican costume. Before the program 
commenced flower girls wandered about 
through the audience, distributing paper 
flowers. 

The first thing on the program was a 
prologue. A huge map of Mexico and 


southern United States was displayed on 
(Continued on page 60) 
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OR Pan-American Day, 

April 14, a Mexican pro- 
gram like the one presented 
by this school would be very 
appropriate. 
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MopERN METHODS OF TEACHING THE SOCIAL STUDIES 


By W. B. TOWNSEND 


Director OF TEACHER TRAINING AND THE DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL, ADAMS STATE TEACHERS CoLLEGE, ALAMOSA, COLORADO 


N THE March issue of this maga- 
zine the units making up our social 
studies course of study were pre- 
sented. This article will deal with 

methods of developing these units. 

The task of the teacher is so to develop 
the units which have been assigned her 
grade that the children will meet the de- 
sired objectives. These objectives should 
be grouped under the headings of under- 
standing and appreciation, attitudes and 
ideals, and habits and skills. Under- 
standing or knowledge is not effective 
unless linked with the appropriate atti- 
tude and response habits. The child must 
not only know, but must be willing to 
do. The progressive teacher knows that 
the day of teaching fact and place geog- 
raphy is past. The objective of the social 
studies program to-day is to help the 
child learn how to solve the many prob- 
lems which confront him in his everyday 
life. 

As I have stated in previous articles 
published in this magazine, we feel that 
there are only four kinds of learning, 
hence only four types of teaching. If 
the teacher understands how to help the 
children develop in these four ways, she 
is ready for any type of experience which 
will arise in the classroom. These four 
types of learning are: (1) learning to 
solve problems, (2) acquiring a skill, 
(3) developing creative power, and (4) 
developing appreciation. The only plans 
that the teacher makes are plans to carry 
out one of these four kinds of learning 
with the appropriate steps. 

In the social studies core we feel that 
problem-solving or the ability to think 
should be stressed. If this is true, then 
the units should be developed in such a 
way that the child goes through the 
appropriate psychological process. We 
have adopted the following four steps as 
being our interpretation of that process: 
purpose, plan, execute, and evaluate. 

If the child is to acquire the ability to 
solve problems, the first step is to interest 
him in the purpose you have in mind 
(purpose). Out of that interest must be 
developed a problem the solving of which 
he accepts as his responsibility. The next 
step is to help him make a plan which 
will enable him to solve the problem 
(plan). After he has made a plan, he 
will need guidance in carrying it out 
(execute). He needs to gather informa- 
tion, to organize it, and to present it. 
Finally, as the fourth step, he must de- 
cide whether his solution of the problem 
is valid (evaluate). 


We think a unit in a course of study 
should have the following divisions: 
General objectives. 

Specific objectives. 
Bibliography. 
Overview for teacher. 
Suggested approaches (purpose). 
Committee groups and subtopics 
(plan). 
7. Committees at work (execute) : 
a) Gathering information. 
b) Organizing information. 
c) Presenting information. 
8. Culminating activity (evaluate). 
9. Checks. 
10. Daily log. 

The first step in learning to solve prob- 

lems, that of gaining interest, we cover 
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spend a week in general reading before 
they are prepared to discuss the main 
theme. 

As soon as feasible, the teacher should 
help the children select topics under 
which can be grouped the main facts and 
concepts to be developed. Each topic 
will later be taken care of by a separate 
committee and the subtopics will be 
points about which information is gath- 
ered. This outline serves as a plan for the 
group. As the children read, they will 
keep suggesting and discussing new top- 
ics to be added. In our units, step two 


(planning) is covered by No. 6, “Com- 
mittee groups and subtopics.” 

After the teacher feels that the outline 
is fairly complete and that the children 
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A SAND TaBLe SHOWING A MEXICAN SCENE 


in each of our units under No. 5, “Syg- 
gested approaches.” ‘This is a very im- 
portant step and should be well done. In 
our opinion, there is nothing which can 
take the place of the film slide or motion 
picture for stimulating immediate inter- 
est. If these are not available, other means 
must be used. It is a mistake for any 
teacher to imagine that she can help chil- 
dren to develop a unit until she has ac- 
quired a rich background of information 
about the subject herself. 

The second step, that of planning, is 
the one most poorly carried out by most 
teachers. It is important that the chil- 
dren gain a clear idea of the problem 
they are to solve. If the problem is not 
clear, the plan will not be. After the 
unit is introduced, it will probably be 
some time before the children will be 
ready to form their plan in detail. Per- 
haps it will be necessary for the group to 


have a satisfactory background of infor- 
mation, they are ready for step three, 
that of executing (No. 7). We think 
that this is the time for the group to 
break up into committees. More infor- 
mation can be gathered, more organizing 
done, more practice in presenting infor- 
mation can be given, and more initiative 
developed if the group does not work as 
a whole. 

Chairmen are selected and each com- 
mittee starts to gather and record infor- 
mation about the topics which have been 
listed. If the children find material 
which does not fit under any of the top- 
ics, they add new ones. As information 
is gathered it is organized and discussed. 

When each committee feels that it has 
enough data and has the material prop- 
erly organized, it is ready to decide 
whether it has really performed its task, 

(Continued on page 69) 
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FOR APRIL 


1E following is a summary of this section 
and of other material in this issue helpful 
to primary teachers. 


Arithmetic and Spelling 

An arithmetic story will be found on page 
25 and a brief item on page 50; the unit on 
this page includes arithmetic, as does “Primary 
Seatwork for April,” page 26. An item on 
page 49 gives aid in spelling. 


Art and Handcrafit— 

For art appreciation, there are the cover 
picture and picture study, as well as Plates 
I-IV. Drawings of animals and suggestions 
for handcraft, interesting for Kindness to 
Animals Week, are on pages 18, 22, 24, 25, 
and 26. Miss Todd’s pages and the Window 
Decoration, page 50, contain other suggestions 


Elementary Science and Nature Study— 

On page 27 is a study of farm life; on page 
17, tests on gardening; on page 20, a gardening 
song; and on page 25, a brief lesson plan about 
rain. The unit on this page, Plate Il, pages 
18, 24, and 26, and an item on page 50 in- 
volve animal study. “Ideas for Arbor Day,” 
and pages 20, 21, and 35 present other nature 
study material. 


Health and Hygiene— 

See “The Teacher’s Own Page,” page 56, for 
an article on rest, recreation, and exercise. 
There is also an item on page 49. 


Language, Literature, and Reading— 

An exercise and a lesson plan are on page 25, 
and a game and a drill on page 49. “Two 
Primary Stories for April” will be found on 
page 23, and reading seatwork is on page 26. 
Pages 14 and 16 suggest reading correlations. 


Program Material— 

“A Mexican Project” may be worked into a 
Pan-American program, as may the song on 
page 31. A Kindness to Animals play, timely 
verse, and a song are on page 20; and there is 
a song, with rhythm-band music, on page 21. 
Two other spring songs are on page 35. 


Social Studies— 

In addition to Mr. Townsend's article on the 
social studies, there are several correlated arti- 
cles. One on page 14 combines history and 
geography; those on pages 22 and 27 correlate 
with elementary civics; and that on pages 28- 
29 involves civic betterment. 


Tests and Seatwork— 

Mr. Persing presents tests on gardening; 
steries on page 23 include brief tests. The 
picture study has questions and activities, 
“A Unit on Rabbits” includes test material, 
and page 26 is devoted to seatwork. 


= 
Units of Work— 
Geography, history, and program material 
are included in Miss Burt’s unit on page 14. 


On page 16 is a mature study unit, and on 
page 27 is described a farm-life unit. 
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A UNIT ON RABBITS 


By MARY B. McKECHNIE 


Primary TEACHER, Pxesipio OPEN Air SCHOOL, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


NE morning Nancy came into 
the room and wanted to know 
whether I had any pictures of 
rabbits that she could put up. 

She said, “It is getting near Easter and we 
should have some pictures of rabbits.” 

Teddy, who was standing near by, said, 
“But there are twenty-eight more days 
until Easter.” Then he added, “I have 
some rabbits at home, and if we had a 
place to keep one I would bring one to 
school.” 

Teddy’s offer was accepted at once by 
Nancy and presented to the class that 
morning. ‘There was much excitement 
over the prospect of having a rabbit at 
school, and plans were soon under way 
for means of housing the visitor. Before 
work on the hutch could begin the class 
would have to know something about the 
habits and characteristics of rabbits, their 
food, and needs. The library was searched 
for material, and the Handbook of Na- 
ture Study and The Pet Book, both by 
Anna Botsford Comstock, and Wild 
Animals I Have Known, by Frnest 
Thompson Seton, were consulted. 


THE OUTLINE 


The following outline was made by 
the teacher. 
I. Selection of stock. 
The rabbit selected must be healthy. 
II. Hutches. 
A. Size of hutch, 6 ft. by 2 ft. (12 sq. 
ft. floor space) by 2 ft. 
B. Inside arranged so that part of the 
space can be used for sleeping. Smooth 
hole for entrance. 
C. Essentials in a hutch. 
1. No drafts. 
2. Must be clean and dry. 
3. Outside pen: dry-goods box. Top 
covered with wire, bottom open, so 
that pen can be moved about on 
grass or soil to give rabbits exercise, 
fresh air, and exposure to the sun. 
III. Food and feeding. 
A. Dry foods: hay and grain. 
B. Green foods: garden vegetables, 
weeds, grass, and clover. 
C. Water. Fresh all the time. (Some 
people think that rabbits need no 
water. This is not true.) 


D. Salt. 

hutch. 

E. Never feed wet or stale food. 

F. Times for feeding. Twice a day. 
IV. Habits to observe. 

A. Position of legs, body, ears, and 

eyes when sleeping, lying down, 

sitting up, listening, frightened, hun- 

gry. 

B. Fighting. 


Piece of rock salt kept in 


1. Manner of indicating anger: 
thumping. 

2. Manner of fighting: biting and 
kicking. 


C. Mother rabbit carries the baby rab- 
bits as a mother cat does her kittens. 
(Rabbits should never be carried by 
their ears, unless their weight is sup- 
ported by the other hand.) 
D. Movements. 
1. Walking, hopping, jumping. 
2. Digging. 
3. Tracks. (Recognition of tracks.) 
E. Personal cleanliness. 
1. Washing, with tongue. 
2. Brushing, with foot. 
F. Sounds. 
1. Extreme fright: loud shriek 
Terror or pain: long-drawn shriek. 
2. Thumping of foot in anger, 
warning, mating. 
V. Enemies. 
A. Bird enemies: hawks and owls. 
B. Mammal enemies: coyotes, dogs, 
cats. 
C. Human _ enemies: 
hunters, automobiles. 
D. Miscellaneous enemies: snakes. 
VI. Protection from enemies. 
A. Protective coloration. 
B. Freezing: sitting perfectly still. 
C. Tricks: hiding, dodging. 
D. Fighting. 
VII. Value to man. 
A. Pets. 
B. Food. 
C. Fur. 
1. Sources: England, France, Bel- 
gium, Australia. 
. Uses. 
. Value. 
. Trade names. 
. Preparation .of skins. 
(Continued on page 75) 
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PRIMARY TESTS ON GARDENING 


By ELLIS C. PERSING 


ASSISTANT PRoFEssoR OF NaTuRAL ScIENCE, WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY, CLEVELAND, OHIO 





GARDENS 


I. Some of these sentences are true, and 
some are not true. Read each sentence 
carefully. If it is true, write T beside the 
number. If it is false, write F. 
1. People in the city can have window 
gardens. 
2. Spring is the time to plant most 
seeds, 
3. Plants grow well in any kind of soil. 
4. Plants must have water to grow. 
§. Too much water will kill plants. 
6. Plants in the garden grow well with- 
out sunlight. 
7. Plants need sunlight to make them 
green in color. 
8. Children can use boxes filled with 
soil for their window gardens. 
9. People in the city can have gardens 
in their back yards. 
10. Plans for planting the garden should 
be made in the winter. 
11. Garden soil should be very wet when 
you work it. 


I. You will find below some groups of 
words telling about different things. From 
the list that follows them, select the names 
of the things which they tell about. Write 
the correct name beside each number. 

1. How the soil should be before seeds 
are placed in it. 

2. A tool the children use to make the 
soil fine. 

3. A tool used to dig up the garden soil 
before planting the seeds. 

4. What grows from a bud and forms 
the seeds. 


flower fine 

spade rake 

rock stem 
SEEDS 


I. Some of these sentences are true, and 
some are not true. Read each sentence 
carefully. If it is true, write T beside the 
number. If it is false, write F. 

1. Most children plant the seeds in their 
gardens in the autumn. 

2. Large onions grow from onion sets. 


3. The onion sets you buy at the seed 
store are seeds. 
4. The sunflower plants in your garden 
grow from seeds. 
5. Most people plant carrot seeds in the 
autumn. 
6. Radish seeds are as large as peas. 
7. To grow new radishes people plant 
pieces of radishes. 
8. Some onion plants have flowers and 
seeds. 
9. Lettuce plants grow from tiny seeds. 
10. Seeds freeze if left outdoors during 
the winter. 


II. Draw a line under the correct answer. 

1. From what part of the plant do the 
seeds grow? (leaf, flower, roots, stem) 

2. If you cut a seed open what will you 
find inside? (tiny plant, fruit, egg) 

3. What is meant by a seedling? 
(young plant, seed, old plant) 

4. When do most people plant cabbage 
seeds? (autumn, early winter, early 
spring) 

5. What do most people plant to grow 
potatoes? (seeds, pieces of potatoes, leaves) 

6. When are most kinds of seeds plant- 
ed in the garden? (spring, autumn, sum- 
mer) 

7. When are potatoes planted? 
ter, summer, spring) 

8. How many seeds are formed in one 
sunflower? (four, twenty, very many) 


(win- 


GARDEN PLANTS 


I. Some of these sentences are true, and 
some are not true. Read each sentence 
carefully. If it is true, write T beside the 
number. If it is false, write F. 

1. Plants sometimes grow to be too 
large for the flowerpots. 

2. Flowerpots without a hole in the 
bottom should be used for plants that are 
kept indoors. 

3. Spinach is a vegetable that grows in 
gardens. 

4. Cabbage and tomato seeds can be 
planted in a box in winter and kept in- 
doors until time to plant the seedlings 
outdoors. 

§. The plants from cabbage seeds will 
grow to form a cabbage head by autumn. 

6. The plants from tomato seeds will 
not form fruit until the next year. 

7. Taking the cabbage and tomato 
plants up and planting them again is a bad 
thing to do. 

8. The bright red radishes children eat 
are roots. 

9. The beautiful yellow carrots chil- 
dren eat are fruits. 


10. Caterpillars help garden plants to 
grow. 

11. Potatoes grow on top of the soil. 

12. Sunflowers grow higher than most 
garden plants. 

13. Birds help garden plants by killing 
insects, 

14. A cabbage is a bud. 


II. You will find below some groups of 
words telling about different things. From 
the list that follows them, select the names 
of the things which they tell about. Write 
the correct name beside each number. 

1. What kills the plants in the gardens 
in autumn. 

2. Good plants to take in the house for 
winter. 

3. A vegetable that is a root. 

4. A fruit from the garden. 

5. A vegetable which we eat for its 
leaves. 

6. Something plants need to make them 
grow. 

7. A tool used in the garden to kill the 
weeds. 


geraniums water 
frost tomato 
hoe beet 
lettuce stone 
leaf 
FLOWERS 


I. Some of these sentences are true, and 
some are not true. Read each sentence 
carefully. If it is true, write T beside the 
number. If it is false, write F. 

1. Asters have flowers in early spring. 

2. Aster plants grow from tiny seeds. 

3. Most aster seeds are planted in the 
autumn. 

4. Aster flowers are all the same color. 

5. The cosmos plant forms fruit good 
to eat. 

6. The flowers on the cosmos plants are 
all pink. 

7. Most cosmos plants have flowers in 
autumn. 


8. Tulips grow from bulbs. 
(Continued on page 57) 
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PoOsTERS FOR KINDNESS TO ANIMALS WEEK 


By EUGENIA ECKFORD 


InstTrucToR or Art, Tower Hitt ScHoor, WitMINGTON, DELAWARE 


HE man or child who is a true 
friend to animals, who takes 
time to really know them, to 
consider their wants, improves 

his own character as well as increasing 
the happiness of the animal in his care. 

Having a pet means the assuming of a 
responsibility and seeing it through. It 
demands careful habit training, and calls 
for a good deal of time, because animals, 
like all other creatures, grow best with 
the right amount of loving attention. 
There are children who are not allowed 
to have household pets, but who make 
pets and good friends of the outdoor 
helpers, whether Dobbin, the horse, or 
Bossie, the cow. The dog is almost always 
a pet. Yet the boy who loves his own dog 
may not have any appreciation for a 
stray dog or his neighbor’s horse. 

The Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals desires to instill in 
every child and grown-up an apprecia- 
tion for animals in general. The Society 
says that, in the pledge to the flag, “jus- 
tice for all” includes those lesser animals 
that must look to us for protection. 

They ask: Is it just to: 

1. Overload or beat a faithful horse? 

2. Abandon or cruelly treat 
man’s loyal friend, the dog? 

3. Leave animals in the forest 
to die in a steel trap? 

4. Allow unnecessary suffer- 
ing to any domestic animal? 





A Poster AcTIVITY 


A poster is a design or picture 
that expresses one definite idea. 
Simplicity is the keynote. I 
have known first-grade children 
who delighted in making posters 
for their circus, a play they 
were giving, or a sale they might 
be having. First the text had 
to be printed for them; then 
they copied it on lines which 
the teacher had ruled. Making 
a poster combines things that 
the children love to do: drawing 
and painting, and forming words 
from different letters. 

After the children have writ- 
ten stories and verse on how to 
be kind to animals, or how to 
take care of pets, they could 
make a large picture of their 
story, to help others take better 
care of their pets. Second- and 
third-grade children can make 
up short verses or captions, to be 
used on their posters. 






RuLEs FOR PosTER-MAKING 


To make a good poster it is necessary 
to follow a few general rules that are 
based on the principles of art: 

1. Good spacing is essential. 

2. There must be one main idea—no 
unnecessary details. 

3. There must be a contrast of tone 
between the background and the lettering 
and picture, and there should be opposi- 
tion of color if a very striking poster is 
desired; as, blue and orange, yellow and 
purple, brown and blue, yellow and 
black. 

4. Lettering must be clear, distinct, 
and simple, and should echo the colors in 
the picture or the shape of the poster. 

5. A poster looks much better if the 
colors are put on smoothly, with a good 
firm stroke of the crayon or brush. There 
is a flat quality to poster painting. A 
poster is not supposed to be a picture and 
it does not try to rival nature. 

These are very general rules. How do 
they apply to a second-grade group of 
children who have been studying “Our 
Pets” and want to make posters telling 
how to care for pets? Let us assume that 


the children have written on the black- 
board the following: 


Clean, cool water, please. (horse) 
I like a house to sleep in. (dog) 
Suet on a bough of atree. (bird) 


Talk to us kindly. (all animals) 
They wish to make posters using these 
thoughts. Each child is going to make a 
poster, selecting the topic he likes best. 


PoINTs TO CONSIDER 


1. Each child should have a piece of 
white or light-colored paper that meas- 
ures at least 9 by 12 or 18 by 12 inches. 
Newsprint 18 by 24 inches is fine when 
used with poster paints. With paper be- 
fore the children, give them a lesson on 
planning the spacing of the picture or 
design and the letters to be used. Shall 
the paper be held vertically or horizon- 
tally? Shall the picture take the greater 
part of the poster? Where shall the let- 
tering go? All of these points are ques- 
tions on good spacing. 

Paper used vertically calls for fewer 
figures, and emphasizes one central idea. 
If the paper is used horizontally, more 
figures can be grouped or a rhythmic 
pattern worked out. The fewer words 
used in a poster, the better, es- 
pecially for the young child with 
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his difficulty in spelling and 
printing. The lettering can 
go at the top if there is only 
one line. If placed at the bot- 
tom it balances the spacing bet- 
ter. Some lettering at the top 
and some at the bottom is a good 
plan. If the poster is to have a 
margin, the rule of a wider 
amount at the bottom than at 
top and sides is a very good one 
to practice. 

2. In a poster the child does 
not have to consider back- 
ground. A horse standing by a 
fresh pail of water tells the whole 
story. Sky is not necessary, or 
grass or barn, but the horse, the 
pail, and the lettering are im- 
portant. 

3. If light-colored paper is 
used, then the colors should be 
dark and rich in tone, or bright. 
Pale colors will not do. There 
must be a contrast of dark and 
light, to help the poster “carry.” 

4. Lettering in a poster must 
be clear and definite. It takes 
time to make nice lettering. 
Children should be cautioned 

(Continued om page 71) 
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MINIATURE REPRODUCTIONS—* HORSES’ 


&. A. SEEMANN, LEIPZIG, GERMANY OTHER MINIATURE REPRODUCTIONS OF THIS SUBJECT WILL BE FOUND ON PAGE 12 
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Two Costumes ror “Pets in MotHer Goose Lanp” 


Pets in Mother Goose Land 
By Winifred Connell 
A One-Act Pray on KinpDNESsS TO ANIMALS 
CHARACTERS 


MOTHER GOOSE SON JACK 
OLD WOMAN LITTLE BO-PEEP 
WHO LIVEDIN ASHOE OLD KING COLE 


TOM, TOM, BABY BUNTING 
THE PIPER’S SON JACK 
LITTLE TOMMY TUCKER JILL 


OLD MOTHER HUBBARD LITTLE BOY BLUE 


The children may wear costumes such 
as those shown in pictures of Mother 
Goose characters. 


THE PLAY 


(Enter Mother Goose, followed by 
Jack with a toy duck.) 
MOTHER GOOSE— 
I am Mother Goose and here’s my son 
Jack. 
I’m teaching him what the duck means 
by her quack. 
She says she is hungry and wants food 
to eat, 
And a pool of fresh water to wet her 
webbed feet. 


SON JACK-—— 


Iam Jack, and my mother has patient- 
ly taught 

To the comfort of animals I must give 
thought. 

She says that to keep pets we've not 
any right 

If ever their care or their comfort we 

slight. 


OLD WOMAN WHO LIVED IN A SHOE— 

I am the old woman who lived in a 
shoe. 

I had so many children I knew just 
what to do. 

I gave to each one a nice little pet, 

And said to be gentle and never forget 

To give to it food and tenderest care, 


And a cozy bed for each to prepare. 
(Continued on page 68) 
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ApriL PRIMARY 
PROGRAM MATERIAL 


The Raindrop Song 
By Mollie B. Herman 


The raindrops on the roof at night 
Are like a lullaby. 

I cannot keep my eyelids up, 
No matter how I try. 


Their pitter-patter, soft and low, 
Makes such a pleasant song; 

I'd like to lie awake and hear 
Their notes the whole night long. 


But slowly, slowly, sleep steals on— 
I want to listen so! 
The Sandman’s winning once again— 


To Slumberland I go. 


My Cat 
By M. Louise C. Hastings 


When it rains 
The birds put their raincoats on 
And under the leaves they hide; 
But my kitten quite daintily 
Walks through the grass 
To the house and steps inside! 


A Party Guest 


By Lucretia Penny 


I had a birthday party 
And a spring breeze came. 
It hadn’t been invited, but 
It joined us just the same. 
It slipped in at the window 
Just in time to take 
Part in blowing out 
The candles on my cake. 


April Rain 
By J. Lilian Vandevere 


(For music, see opposite page.) 


1. April rain is pitter-patt’ring down; 

2. It’s waking gardens all around the 
town; 

3. But dressed in a raincoat, warm and 
dry, 

4. You laugh at the raindrops dancing 
by; 

§. The earth puts on her posy-dotted 


gown. 

6. So sing a cheery song of April rain; 

7. No matter how it pours we'll not 
complain; 

8. Though skies are gray we won’t care 
a bit; 

9. We're glad to hear this pit-patter-pit, 

10. For merry Lady Spring comes down 
the lane. 


The Lost Pussy 
By Laura E. Thompson 


I’m lonesome for my pussy cat; 
She’s been so long away; 

Her dish of milk for breakfast 
Has not been touched to-day. 


Here’s Daddy splashing from the barn, 
Across the muddy ground; 

His face has such a big smile, 
I think my kitty’s found. 


You’d never guess where Pussy is; 
She’s hidden safe away, 

With four black baby kittens; 
Their nest is in the hay. 


My GARDEN 


By CAROLINE FAY GARDNER 


I plant my seeds in lit- tle 





rows, And watch to see how my gar - den 





grows. Al-though there are no flow-ers there My gar-den is not brown or bare, For 


the 


all a-long 





rows you see Pret - ty pic - tures of flow-ersthere will be. 


ENTERTAINMENT MATERIAL FOR THE INTERMEDIATE AND UPPER GRADES WILL BE FOUND ON PAGES 34 AND 35. 
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Aprit RAIN 


By J. LILIAN VANDEVERE 











THE TEXT FOR THIS SONG IS GIVEN ON THE OPPOSITE PAGE. R INDICATES RAP OF TAMBOURINE; S INDICATES SHAKE. 
TTB—Tunep Time Betts; TRI—Triancite; RS—RuyYtHM Sticks; WB—Woop Biocxs; TAM—TamsBourINE; C—CymBaLts; D—Drum 
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THE FARM AS AN ART SUBJECT 





IRLS and boys who live on a farm 
take pride and a great deal of 
interest in portraying scenes 
with which they are familiar. 

On the other hand, children who live 
in town often find picturing the farm a 
new and different experience. The farm 
as an illustrative subject has proved worth 
while and within the grasp of children of 
primary grades. The children of grades 
one and two, Hartly School, Hartly, 
Delaware (Miss Florence Garvey, teach- 
er), worked out an art project dealing 
with the farm. Some of the pictures 
that they drew are reproduced here. 
People, always the most interesting 
part of such a study, made a good intro- 
duction to the farm project. After a dis- 
cussion of the general appearance of a 
person and the type of clothes worn on 
the farm, a drawing of a ruddy, straw- 
hatted, overall-clad boy evolved from the 
first lesson. It was felt that girls are as 
important on the farm as boys, so an 
equally healthy and attractive girl was 
the subject of the next lesson. A succes- 
sion of farm animals—cows, horses, flocks 
of sheep, pigs, chickens, and a shepherd 
dog—were drawn in following lessons. 
All of these drawings were made on large 
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By MARGARET E. DENNIS 


TRAVELING TEACHER oF ArT, PusLic ScHoots, DELAWARE 


pieces of paper with crayon. Many pic- 
tures were used to augment the knowl- 
edge the children had of these animals. 
Farm buildings were also considered, and 
drawings of the most important of these 
were made. They included the farm- 
house, barn, silo, and chicken house. 
Some added a pump or windmill. 

When all the important material had 
been studied and the children had gained 
greatly in drawing ability, it was decided 
to combine their ideas and drawings in 
making a large farm picture. A piece of 
heavy brown wrapping paper, thirty 
inches wide and about seven and a half 
feet long, was fastened to the blackboard. 
On this the picture was planned. 

Some of the best drawings of build- 
ings, people, and animals were chosen, 
cut out, and used in making an arrange- 
ment on the paper. The location of the 
buildings and farmyard was decided on 
first, since the children felt that these 
should be the center of interest. 

Next, the girls and boys were placed 
in the picture, and the children thought 
it best to show these figures “doing some- 
thing.” The girl, therefore, was sur- 
rounded by a flock of chickens to feed, 
and the boy given pails to carry. The 
animals were located in appropriate 
places in the picture. Sites for the or- 
chard and vegetable garden were chosen. 


ON ee ee ee 

O HELP pupils draw free- 

ly and joyously, give 

them subjects in which they 

are interested, such as the one 
described on this page. 
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A Cuivp’s Drawinc oF MoTHER’s Work 


For the larger objects in the picture 
the cut-out drawings were traced, after 
they had been placed, as this seemed a 
good way of insuring a balanced and 
well-planned picture. The orchard, gar- 
den, and many other parts of the picture 
were drawn directly on the paper. Free- 
dom in arranging the cut-out pictures 
was encouraged. It was pointed out 
that distance could be shown by dimin- 
ished size and colors of lighter value. 
Strong colors were used for the parts of 
the pictures to be emphasized. 

The size of the picture allowed five or 
six children to work on it at one time, 
and the variety of things needed in the 
project gave every child a turn. While 
a few were working on the large picture, 
the remainder of the class continued the 
project by making further illustrations 
at their seats. For these, such subjects 
were used as “Things Father Does on the 
Farm,” and “How I Help Father or 
Mother on the Farm.” 

When the picture was finally finished 
and hung in a prominent place in the 
room, the children not only viewed it 
with great pride, but gave evidence of 
having acquired a greater interest in the 
things about them on their own farms. 
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THe Larce Farm Scene, as Ir LookED WHEN THE CHILDREN Hap CompLetepD It 
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Two Primary STORIES FOR APRIL 


By JUANITA CUNNINGHAM 


Kitty Blue 


OLLY lived in the city. How 

P happy she was when she could 

go to visit her grandfather 

and grandmother! Grandfather and 
Grandmother lived on a farm. 

When Polly came to visit Grand- 
father and Grandmother, she played 
with Kitty Blue. Kitty Blue was a 
Maltese cat that lived in the big red 
barn on Grandfather’s farm. 

Polly liked to stroke Kitty Blue. 
Then Kitty Blue would purr softly. 
Polly thought she must be singing. 

One day Grandmother said, “Will 
you go to the barn, Polly, and see 
whether you can find Kitty Blue? I 
have not seen her for three whole 
days.” 

Polly hurried to the barn. She 
looked in the hayloft for Kitty Blue. 
But Kitty Blue was not there. Then 
she looked in the empty stalls. In one 
of them there was a big basket. Polly 
looked into it. There was Kitty Blue. 
But something else was in the basket, 
too—four little baby kittens. 

Polly ran to the house. 

“Oh, Grandmother,” said Polly. 
“T have found Kitty Blue and she has 
four pretty little kittens.” 

Grandmother gave Polly some 
milk ina pan. Polly took the milk to 
the barn and gave it to Kitty Blue. 
She drank the milk and purred softly. 


READING TEsTS 


Write T after each sentence that is 
true, and F after each sentence that 
is false. 

1. The cat lived in a white barn. 

2. Grandmother said she had not 
seen the cat for a week. 

3. Polly found the cat in the hay. 

4. The cat had four kittens. 


TEACHER, Rupp ScHoor, Pike County, Missouri 


Fill the blanks in the following. 
1. The girl’s name was 
2. She lived in the ____.. 
3. She liked to visit her _ and 
4. The cat was named 
§. The little girl took some 
to the barn to give to the cat. 


Scottie’s Trick 


OBERT was a little boy who 
lived in St. Louis. Some- 
times he went to the country 


to visit his Uncle Henry, who lived 
on a big farm. 

Of all the pets on the farm, Robert 
liked best the big Scotch collie dog 
called Scottie. Scottie had a sharp 
nose, brownish-yellow hair, and a big 
white collar around his neck. 

Scottie did much work on the 
farm. He helped take care of the 
flock of sheep. He went to the far 
pasture every morning and evening 
and drove the cows to the barn. 
Sometimes he was sent to drive the 
horses to the barn, too. 





One day Robert asked, “Uncle 
Henry, doesn’t Scottie know any 
tricks?” 

“Scottie is just a farm dog,” said 
Uncle Henry, “but he knows one 
trick which he learned when he was a 
puppy.” 

“Oh, what is it?”’ asked Robert. 

““Come here, Scottie,”’ called Uncle 
Henry. 

Scottie came and sat before his 
master. Then Uncle Henry placed a 
small stick across Scottie’s nose. 
Scottie sat very still so that the stick 
balanced on his nose. Then slowly 
Uncle Henry counted, “One—two— 
three.” Just as Uncle Henry said 
“three,”’ Scottie tossed the stick into 
the air and caught it in his mouth. 

“How do you like that for a 
trick?” asked Uncle Henry. 

“Fine!” said Robert. 


count, can’t he?” 


“Scottie can 


READING TESTS 


Fill the blanks in the following. 

1. The boy’s name was _ 

2. The dog was called - 

3. Every morning and evening the 
dog drove the to the barn. 

4. Uncle Henry placed a on 
the dog’s nose. Then he slowly 
counted ‘ . , 

5. When Uncle Henry said ; 
the dog tossed the into the air 


and _____ it in his 


Draw a line under the group of 
words which makes the sentence cor- 
rect. 

1. The boy liked best (the pony, 
the dog, the white rabbit). 

2. The dog was a (police dog, 
shepherd dog, Scotch collie). 

3. The dog was valuable because 
(he was pretty, he did much work). 
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BLACKBOARD DECORATIONS FOR APRIL 


By RALPH AVERY 





Note: As blackboard decorations, these are prepared solely for the teacher’s use. In making 
the enlargements it will be helpful to divide the pictures into squares, and draw the 
same number of squares on the blackboard in the desired size. Then sketch each 
drawing in the same relation to construction lines as in the small drawing. 
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A Lesson Plan on Rain 


By Estella Feddersen 
Aims— 

To find out facts about rain. 

To secure good oral expression. 
Plan— 

Teach this lesson on a rainy day in 
spring. 

Reference: “Rain,” by Robert Louis 
Stevenson. Begin the lesson by repeating 
the poem to the class. 

Have the children repeat it after you, 
line by line. Then ask them the follow- 
ing questions: 

Where does the rain come from? How 
does it come down? Does it always come 
straight down? Why not? 

How does it sound on the windows? 
Where does it go after it falls? 
Problem— 

Why are we glad to have it rain? Ask 
questions to bring out the following: 

1. Rain fills rivers and lakes. It sup- 
plies water to drink; water for boats to 
travel on; water for fish to live in. 

2. We need water for bathing, to 
wash clothes, dishes, and so on, and to 
clean houses and streets. 

3. Rain waters flowers, fields, and 
trees. 

4, We must have rain in April. Teach 
this couplet: 

April showers 
Bring May flowers. 


A Language Exercise 
By Arthur Hackett 

Aim— 

To teach comprehension. 

To teach the correct use of various 
phrases. 
Materials— . 

Bristol board or the backs of tablets. 

Envelopes for sets of statements and 
phrases. 
Procedure— 

Write the statements on bristol board 
8 by 10 inches. Leave a space after each 
statement for the answer. Write the 
phrases on small strips of bristol board. 
Prepare as many sets as needed. Give 
each child an envelope and instruct him 
to place the correct answer in each blank 
space. The following is a list of state- 
ments and phrases that may be used: 

The cow is (in the pasture). 

The fish is (in the water). 

The whale is (in the ocean). 

The horse is (in the barn). 

The wheel is (on the wagon). 

The sheet is (on the bed). 

The picture is (on the wall). 

The tongue is (in the mouth). 


The kettle is (on the stove). 
The broom is (behind the door). 
The moon is (in the sky). 
The leaf is (on the tree). 
The nest is (in the tree). 

The sun is (in the sky). 

The clock is (on the wall). 
The cap is (on the hook). 
The books are (on the table). 
The cat is (under the stove). 
The ship is (on the water). 


A Number Story 
By Grace Ansbro 


AST July Sally and Jack went to 
Grandfather’s farm. You can imag- 
ine what a fine time they had. You see, 
Grandfather had ever so many interest- 
ing animals on his farm, and Sally and 
Jack loved every one of them. I am go- 
ing to tell you about these animals and 
some of the things that the children did 
during their vacation. 

Sally and Jack loved to hunt in the 
cool, dark barn for eggs, and every day 
they had a race to see which one could 
find the largest number. One day Sally 
found six eggs and Jack only three. How 
many eggs did they both find? 

One evening Sally and Jack went with 
Cousin Billy to the pasture to get the 
cows. They brought five brown ones 
and four white ones to the barn door. 
How many cows did they drive home? 

One day the children helped Grand- 
father pick tomatoes for market. Sally 
picked two baskets and Jack four. How 
many baskets did they pick for Grand- 
father? 

Over in the field, across from the 
farmhouse, Billy kept his rabbits. At one 
time he had nine, but one day he left the 
door of the hutch open and four ran 
away. How many rabbits did Billy have 
left? 

One sunny morning the children 
walked down by the cool river, and there 
they saw a funny sight. The ducks were 
waddling down to the water for their 
morning swim. First came four big 
ducks and after them three baby ones. 
How many ducks did the children see? 

One day Jack and Billy went fishing. 
They caught seven fish. Billy caught 
four and Jack the rest. How many did 
Jack catch? 

While Jack and Billy were fishing, 
Sally went to the big barn to see the baby 
animals. She found five tiny lambs and 
three little calves. How many baby ani- 
mals did she see? 

On their way back from fishing, the 
boys saw Spot, the black and white cat, 
coming out from under the porch. Billy 


Find the Answers 


In what way can a study of 
Mexico lead to a program for Pan- 
American Day? (See p. 14) 


How can farm life be satisfac- 
torily studied? (See p. 27) 
What is a good April subject for 
posters? (See p. 18) 
What art project is particularly 
suited to April? (See p. 22) 
How may children be taught to 
appreciate trees? (See pp. 28-29) 
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cried, “Oh, I think Spot has some new 
kittens under there!” Sure enough! There 
were two black and white ones and three 
coal-black ones. How many kittens did 
Spot have? 

Sally, Jack, and Billy went to the 
chicken yard to see the baby chicks. One 
mother hen had three white chicks and 
five brown ones. How many chicks did 
she have? Another hen had ten white 
chicks. How many baby chicks in all 
were there? 

The day before the children were to go 
home Grandmother took them on a pic- 
nic. They invited some of their new 
friends, so altogether there were four 
girls and four boys. How many children 
went on the picnic? 

On the way home Grandmother said, 
“Tt doesn’t seem possible that summer is 
over and you children are going home 
to-morrow.” 

“No,” said the children, “but it won't 
be long before we are back again, Grand- 
mother.” 


Kindness to Animals Poster 
By Carrie I. Durant 


CS paper animals is.a delight 
to primary children, and _ they 
achieve considerable skill in the work. If 
the activity is linked with the idea of 
kindness and responsibility toward pets 
and domestic animals, it becomes even 
more interesting to the children. They 
also learn something about selecting col- 
ors and arranging cut-outs. 
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PRIMARY SEATWORK FOR APRIL 


By MARJORIE 


PETERSON 


Primary Teacher, Hunriy Proyect ScHoo., Pompeys Pittar, MONTANA 











one chicken yellow. 
two chickens black. 
three chickens red. 


two chickens. 
them brown. 
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Color one sheep black. 
Color one lamb black. 


—— 


Color the grass green. 
Draw some clover blossoms. 
Color them pink. 
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the pig black. 


the chickens yellow. 
the hen red. 

the duck brown. 
the dog black. 

the pail green. 

the hoe black. 
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I am Bunny Rabbit. 
Color my basket brown. 
Color my coat red. 
Color my shoes black. 
Color the carrots orange. 
Color the leaves green. 
Color my eye pink. 
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A Primary Farm Stupy 


By ELIZABETH O. SMITH 


RADE activities in which sev- 
eral classes participate have 
been carried out successfully 
at English Avenue School, At- 

lanta, Georgia. It is believed that by this 
plan children learn to work harmoniously 
in large or small groups, and develop an 
interest in children and activities outside 
their own classroom. 

A farm project in which four first 
grades participated proved to be an ab- 
sorbing activity to the children of each 
room, who, by observing the work of 
other children of the same age, seemed 
stimulated to greater interest and achieve- 
ment. Because of the large number of 
pupils in each of the seven first grades, 
the success of any project in this school is 
largely dependent on child interest. It 
requires much skill on the part of the 
teacher to direct so large a group, and to 
plan her work so that each child will have 
an active part in each undertaking. 


VISITING THE FARM 


The farm activity covered a period of 
several weeks, during which the children 
studied farm animals, farm life, the kinds 
of crops grown in this section, and other 
interesting phases of the subject. Georgia 
farms in the spring are aglow with the 
delicate pink blossoms of peach trees, and 
there are animals, birds, downy chickens 
and ducks, and many other things to 
make the farm a place of absorbing inter- 
est to the small boy or girl. So it was with 
their minds full of wonder and anticipa- 
tion that a small army of pupils, under 
the supervision of two teachers, set out 
for a day in the country. It was high ad- 
venture to ride in a great rumbling truck 
with its tall sides over which one might 
look. The truck soon rolled up the farm 
driveway and the day began. 

The owner of the place gave the entire 
day to his small guests, explaining to 
them all the interesting things about farm 
life. He welcomed them to his wide 
friendly farmhouse with its blooming 
plants about the door, and his kindly con- 
siderate treatment gave the children a 
valuable lesson in hospitality and cour- 
tesy. It was interesting to see how at- 
tractive and comfortable a country home 
could be, but the living things on the 
farm were more interesting, and the chil- 
dren were soon off to see the place. 

They first viewed the cattle, black and 
white Holsteins which were very much 

AUTHOR’S NOTE: The first-grade teachers who 


participated in this project at English Avenue School 
were: Mrs. Mary Lucile Pelot Van Valkenburg, Mrs. 


Laura Waitt Davis, Miss Clara McElroy, and Mrs. 
Elizabeth Catron O’Brien. 





HY not take your pupils 

to a farm to increase 

their interest in a study of 
farm life? 
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like the pictures in their schoolbooks. 
Then they saw flocks of chickens and the 
downy yellow baby chicks in their small 
coops. There were white rabbits and 
friendly cats and dogs who followed the 
children wherever they went. 

After the farmer had explained how 
his fowls and animals were cared for, he 
showed the children the farm and told 
how it was cultivated. They were much 
interested in the hard kernels of seed corn 
which when planted would grow tall and 
green like a young forest, and which later 
would be cut and placed in the huge silo 
for winter use. They saw the gray seeds 
of cotton and the white fluffy staple from 
which so many of their garments were 
made. ‘There were bundles of oats and 
rye, too; and many young green crops. 

The farmer showed 
the children the imple- 
ments that made the 
arduous work of culti- 
vation possible. Then 
he offered some of them 
a ride on his huge iron 
tractor. To make the 
day complete, the pupils 
were given .huge stalks 
of sugar cane grown on 
the farm, and ate a 
luncheon of farm prod- 
ucts they and the teach- 
ers had brought. 

After the trip was 
over and while the out- 
ing was fresh in mind, 
the first grades began 
work on their farm 
project. The teachers 
had decided to imitate as 
nearly as possible the real 
life of the farm, and to 
have live and growing 
things on their sand ta- 
bles. To make this prac- 
tical, a screen of chicken 
wire was nailed about 
the sides of the tables 
and sections were made 
for different kinds of 
pets—chickens, rabbits, 
and other small animals 
that were easy to care 


for. The children had 





charge of them, and learned through this 
activity not only how to care for small 
animals, but the necessity for kindness 
and care of all helpless creatures. 

In one room a hen and chickens made 
their home, and well-behaved kittens and 
dogs were brought to school and allowed 
to stay near the children and also to visit 
from room to room of the first grades. A 
pig was a visitor for several days. He was 
kept in a substantial box in which had 
been placed a quantity of clean white 
sand, and was moved from room to room. 


CoRRELATIONS 


Art during this period was correlated 
with the farm activity. The children 
drew their own conceptions of what they 
had observed on the farm. The animal 
visitors served as very satisfactory models 
for some of this: work and the children 
seemed to gain a better idea of proportion 
and coloring and to observe more keenly 
and accurately, by studying these living 
models, 

Industrial art was studied in the con- 
struction of models for a sand table of 
farm life. Animals for this purpose were 
cut from heavy cardboard after a careful 
tracing from a pattern. This work was 
frequently divided, since the girls were 
more skillful at tracing and the boys at 


sawing and cutting these models. Both 
(Continued on page 60) 


SomE Purpits RoDE ON THE HuceE Iron Tractor 
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IDEAS FOR ARBOR Day 


By JESSIE TODD 


Supervisor OF ArT, UNIveRsITY ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


HAT would a world be 
without trees? We can 
hardly imagine it. The 
children in the picture on 

the opposite page realize that trees will 
make their brick schoolhouse more beau- 
tiful. You see a group of them planting 
a tree on the lawn. Thirty-eight children 
are watching the planting of the tree, 
but there is room for only seven in the 
picture. One holds the tree with earth 
around it. Several are ready with their 
sprinkling cans. They are thinking that 
the tree will be very large some day. 

There are many little schoolhouses 
which could be made very beautiful if 
the children would plant a few trees. 
People in the country see so many trees 
that they often don’t think of planting 
them in places where none grows. 

An interesting art problem would be 
this. Draw a picture of your school and 
yard. Draw another picture with trees 


or bushes added, or perhaps with some 
trees taken out. All of the children could 
make pictures. Then they could decide 
which picture showed best how they 
wanted their schoolgrounds to look. 

In Minnesota, where I live for several 
months of every year, many of the little 
schoolhouses are white. When the snow 
is on the ground they look very cold, es- 
pecially when they have no trees. Ever- 
green trees add color and warmth. I saw 
one school which had little pine trees 
along the side, small ones like bushes. 
They softened the line along the edge of 
the building and added color. 

Above you see a picture of a house 
with no trees around it. How desolate it 
looks! How hot it must be in the sum- 
mer and how cold when the winter winds 
blow. Then there ‘is another picture, 
showing it with some trees around it. 

The other two pictures show children 
planting a garden. Perhaps you would 


like to have a garden, either at home or at 
school. Drawing pictures of it would be 
fun. 

Before you plant a tree you might 
draw a picture showing how it will look 
when it is full-grown. Then when you 
are putting it in the ground, you can 
close your eyes and imagine how it will 
look some day. 

I visited at Thanksgiving time once in 
Houston, Texas. My friends lived in a 
home which had been built only two 
years. They told me that all of the trees 
and shrubs I saw had grown in two 
years. To mse, a native of Minnesota, 
this was most interesting. 

The evergreens are a great help to peo- 
ple of the northern states because they 
give color in winter. The oaks and ma- 
ples give color in the autumn. The flow- 
ering almond gives them the blossoms of 
springtime. Planting trees grows more 
interesting the longer one studies it. 
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FOR APRIL 


ELOW is given a survey of this section 
and other current material useful in the 
middle and upper grades, 
u 
Arithmetic and Spelling— 

A unit on pages 32-33 and two of the arti- 
cles on page 36 correlate with arithmetic; the 
third article on page 36 deals with fractions; 
and there are arithmetic items in the Help- 
One-Another Club, page 50. Short items on 
pages 49 and 50 deal with spelling. 


Art and Handcrafi— 

The cover, picture study, and Plates I-IV 
offer art appreciation material; for art work 
and handcraft, see “Sketching Decorative 
Trees,” the blackboard decorations, and pages 
49 and 50. Handcraft correlations are found 
in the article on this page, on pages 32-33, 
and in two articles on page 36. 


Elementary Science and Nature Stud y— 

Miss Todd's illustrated article on pages 
28—29, an article on page 47, an item on page 
49, and a play on page 34 are useful for Arbor 
Day. The unit on this page, the blackboard 
decorations, verse, Mr. Boutwell’s column, two 
songs, and items on pages 36 and 50 present 
other nature subjects. 


Heaith and Hygiene— 

A schoolroom device is given on page 49. 
For a discussion of the teacher's own rest, rec- 
reation, and exercise, see page 56. 


Language, Literature, and Reading— 

The subject of Mrs. Kenny’s grammar lesson 
is prepositions. Language and reading corre- 
lations are on pages 30, 32-33, and 49; and a 
sentence-building item appears on page 50. 


Program Material— 

The unit on page 14 and the song on page 31 
offer suggestions for a Pan-American Day pro- 
gram. The play and recitations, page 34, are 
on Arbor Day and other springtime themes. 
There are two songs on page 35 and a song 
arranged for the rhythm band on page 21. 


Social Studies— 

“Modern Methods of Teaching the Social 
Studies” are discussed on page 15. Units on 
pages 14 and 32-33 combine history, geog- 
raphy, and civics. Mr. Boutwell’s column 
correlates with civics. For history see also 
pages 46, 48, and an item on page 49. Geog- 
raphy helps are found on pages 31, 36, 50, 
§2-53, and Plates IV—VIII. 

o 

Test Materiai— 

For a geography test, see page 31; and for 
lesson sheets on the preposition, page 45. 
There are tests on gardening, page 17; and 
seatwork activities on pages 13 and 46, 

= 
Units of Work— 

“A Mexican Project,” for grades one to six, 
will be found on page 14. Miss Helm’s unit 
deals with bird study, and a unit for the fifth 
grade, pages 32-33, is on Spain. 
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A Unit or Work ON Birps 


By EMMA J. HELM 


Critic TEAcHER, Sixrn Grape, TrRatntnc ScHOOoL, Murray STATE TeacHEers CoLLecr, Murray, KENTucky 


I. Problem: Why should we love and 
protect birds? 
[Il. Aims. 
A. Teacher’s aims. 
1. To teach the pupils to read. 
2. To teach them to search for suit- 
able materials. 
3. To teach them to love and pro- 
tect birds, appreciate nature, and 
enjoy schoolwork. 
4. To give them opportunity to use 
the different forms of composition 
which they have studied. 
B. Pupils’ aim. 
1. To find out what they can about 
birds. 
III. Preparation. 
A. Ask such questions as: 
1. How many birds do you know by 
sight? By song? 
2. What bird is the “Harbinger of 
Spring” (the first to come)? The 
last to leave in the fall? 
3. What is a migratory bird? Name 
some. 
4. Where do migratory birds go? 
(Discuss wild geese and ducks.) 
§. What birds do not migrate? 
6. Of what use are birds? 
7. What are the three best song 
birds? 
8. What are the three most useful 
birds? 
9. What birds are not useful? 
B. Teacher reads interesting poems 
and short prose selections for motiva- 
tion. 
IV. Presentation of problem. 
A. Uses of birds. (These are named 
in class and an outline developed.) 
1. They are used for food. 
2. They destroy weed ‘seeds and in- 
sects. 
3. We enjoy their beauty of song 
and plumage. 
B. Structure. 
1. Discuss how beak shape is adapt- 
ed to food. 
2. Discuss how birds’ necks, long 
and short, are adapted to foods. 
3. Body may be long, thin, or 
round; list examples of each. 
4. Legs may be long or short; list 
examples of each. 


§. Feet show whether bird is a 
scratcher, swimmer, or percher; list 
examples of each. 
6. Discuss different types of wings 
and tails. 
C. Nests of birds. 
1. Some build near houses. Why? 
Which ones? Which ones build in 
field and wood? 
2. How are nests built? 
3. Color and number of eggs. 
D. Male and female—difference in 
color and song. 
E. Food: grain, seeds of weeds, fruits, 
worms, and all insects. 
F, Songs and calls. 
G. Enemies of birds. 
H. Birds of prey. 
V. Summary of information. 
A. Most birds are migratory. 
B. Birds destroy insects, seeds, and 
fruits. 
C. Many of them are beautiful, either 
in song or plumage. 
D. Some birds are good for food. 
E. Some birds are our enemies. 
VI. Activities. 
A. Preparing an outline by which to 
study birds. 
B. A field excursion. 
C. Learning to distinguish birds by 
sight and song. 
D. Listing native birds of the state. 
E. A socialized recitation, reporting 
field trip. 
VII. Correlations with school subjects. 
A. English. 
1. Oral reports. 
a) Reports on birds assigned. 
b) Bird stories. 
c) Debates. (Each group is given 
an opportunity to speak and act 
as judge.) 
(1) Resolved, that the hunter 
is justified in killing birds. 
(2) Resolved, that all cats 
should be killed. 
(3) Resolved, that birds are 
more useful than dogs. 
d) Organization of a Bird Club. 
e) Bi-weekly club meeting. 
2. Written work. 
a) Letter-writing. 
(Continued on page 59) 
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A Test ON SouTH AMERICA 


By EDNA MAE BOGH 


TEACHER, Moose IsLaND RuraL ScHOoL, HERMAN, MINNESOTA 


I. Classify each of the following names 
under the proper heading. The headings 


you need are below the list. 


llanos Santiago 
Caracas Amazon 
Santos Tierra del Fuego 
Guiana Valparaiso 
silvas pampas 
Lima Montevideo 
Colombia Magdalena 
Rosario Patagonia 
Gran Chaco Plata 
Paraguay Para 
Rivers Regions Cities | Countries 


Il. In the list of towns below, find which 
one each phrase describes. 

1. Once the most unhealthful seaport 
in South America, but now by means of 
sanitation the most healthful. 

2. A city almost on the equator. 

3. Southernmost city in the world. 

4. Port for the export of crude oil. 

§. Seaport of Uruguay. 

6. Trade center of southern Peru. 

7. Metropolis of biggest coffee district 
in the world. 

8. Great shipping port for raw rub- 
ber, and other forest products. 

9. Largest city of South America. 

10. Great business center of Bolivia. 


Buenos Aires Cartagena 
Guayaquil La Paz 
Sao Paulo Quito 
Magallanes Arequipa 
Manaos Montevidio 


Ill. Fill each blank with the word or 
words that make the statement true. 

1. The highest body of water in the 
world used for navigation is Lake 
in Bolivia. 

2. The _____.. were a powerful Indian 
tribe that formerly lived in Peru. 

3, _.... conquered the country of 
Peru and founded the city of —-... 

4. Christ of the Andes, a monument 
erected to peace, is located in a mountain 
pass between Chile and . 

5. Tagua nuts are used ‘for making 

6. The countries of South America are 
all republics except the —.... 

7. The desert of __..__ is the greatest 
in the world for the production of ni- 
trate, 
was named after Bolivar, 
who was called the “George Washington 
of South America.” 

9. A large amount of the world’s sup- 
Or a comes from Bolivia. 

10. Quinine and petroleum are prod- 
ucts of the country of 





EN 
RE you looking for a ge- 
ography test on South 
America? This one is both 
comprehensive and varied. 
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11. A large river that flows through 
Venezuela is __ ‘ 

12. In southern Argentina lies a large 
dry region called Thousands of 

. are raised there. 

13. When it is winter in the United 
States it is ____... in Argentina. 

14. In the country of are huge 
tropical forests. 


15. There is little manufacturing in 
Argentina because of 


16. The Andes of western South Amer- 
ica have been a hindrance to the con- 
struction of 

17. The distance from Valparaiso, 
Chile, to New Orleans has been made 
shorter by the construction of the 

18. The equator crosses the... part 
of South America. 

19. The countries of South America 
having mo seacoast are and 


20. The Trans-Andean railroad in 
South America connects the city of 
a coast with the city 

of = | 2? coast. 





21. A union for the increase of friend- 
ly relations between the countries of 


North America and South America is 
GE Bovine) knights wien 


(Continued on page 72) 


THE RUNAWAY DONKEY 


By THEDA PEARSON HEDDEN 


Lit-tle Don-key trot-ted off 


An - des Moun - tains all the long day, 


So he trot - ted round and ate the grass and sedg - es; 


hedg - es; 


in dis - tant 





Then he climbed the 


Su -.cre, 


Hap - py through sun - shine and rain. 


Till the sun went down he nib - bled 


Then he gai-ly trot-ted to his home 





“SUCRE” Is PRONOUNCED AS IF IT WERE SPELLED “soo-cRAY” 
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UR firth grade, composed of 

Mexican children, carried out 

a unit of work on Spain in 

two months, using approxi- 

mately an hour and a half each day. The 

unit was stimulated through the study of 

the early explorers of the New World 

and through the similarity of the Mexi- 

can and Spanish languages and customs. 

Interest was aroused by lantern slides, 

stereopticon views, stories told by the 

teacher, and books, magazines, and pic- 
tures on the reading table. 

The children immediately discovered 
that we owe a great deal to Spain because 
of the early Spanish activities in Ameri- 
ca. They were interested in learning the 
history of the country from which the 
explorers came. This was connected very 
closely with the early history of Cali- 
fornia. A great many Spanish influences 
were found in California, Mexico, Cen- 
tral America, and South America. The 
political history of Spain was brought up 
to date by discussing the exile of the for- 
mer King Alfonso XIII, the forming of 
the Republic of Spain, and the accept- 
ance of a new flag. The children made 
of cloth both mercantile and national 
Spanish flags. 

How the Spaniards adapt themselves 
to conditions of environment was learned 
through a study of the geogfaphy of 
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A FirrH Grape Works 


By JANET R. MARTIN 


TeacHer, FirrH Grape, LiINcotn ScHoot, Et MopeNna, CALIFORNIA 


Spain. The position of Spain on the 
world map, its size, products, population, 
and climate were discussed. We studied 
especially the orange industry of Valen- 
cia. The children made salt-and-flour 
relief maps and drew colored product 
maps on cloth. 

The costumes of the Spanish people 
had a strong attraction for the children. 
They constructed dolls from wire frames 
wrapped with cotton and cloth, and 
dressed them in the native costumes of 
Spain. The children noticed that the 
costumes were very similar to those of 
upper-class Mexicans. 

After reading numerous stories of 
Spanish life, it was noted that a great 
many of the customs were almost iden- 
tical with those of Mexico, but differed 
widely from American ways of living. 
For example, the siesta, taken in the heat 
of the day, and cockfights, were consid- 
ered. Bullfights, too, were extremely fas- 
cinating to the children. They made free 
illustrations of them and erected a card- 
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A Propuct Map or Spatn Mabe as A WALL HANGING 


board bull ring, 4% yards in circumfer- 
ence, with seats for spectators, awnings 
over the boxes, and a sawdust pit. The 
bull and horses were constructed of clay 
found in the vicinity; and the figures of 
the matador and picador were of wire 
and cloth. The exterior of the bull ring 
was a replica of the amphitheater at 
Madrid. 

As a result of the interest shown in the 
large bull ring, many small arenas were 
made in peep shows. In further studying 
the customs of Spain, balconies with 
sehoritas, and caballeros playing guitars, 
were also reproduced in the peep shows. 

Constructing balconies led to a consid- 
eration of Spanish architecture. One 
progressive pupil suggested that a typical 
Spanish house be made, with balconies, 
patio, and tile roof. Cardboard, cor- 
rugated paper, and calcimine were the 
materials used. The dimensions were ap- 
proximately 40 by 55% inches. Arith- 
metic was incorporated here in a study 
of dimensions and measurements. 

The characteristic love of music which 
these Mexican children showed was dis- 
played and heightened by the learning of 
Spanish songs, both in English and in 
Spanish. The typical and regional dances 
of Spain were actively discussed and sev- 
eral were performed by the children. A 
few minutes of practically every day 
were spent in singing, or in listening to 
phonograph records of, Spanish music. 

The children were able to express new 
ideas in their art work while studying 
Spain. They made clay pottery decorated 
with calcimine, paint, and shellac. They 
modeled animals from Clay. Paper cas- 
tles were cut and mounted. Heads in de- 
sign were drawn, and much work was 
done in free illustration depicting Span- 
ish scenes. 

The following is an outline of the out- 
comes of the unit. 

I. Attitudes and appreciations. 
A. A greater love for Spanish music. 
1. Folk songs. 
2. Love songs. 
3. Dances, both classical and popu- 
lar. 
B. An appreciation of Spanish art. 


1. Roman _ influences—practicality 
and stability. 
2. Moorish influences—arches and 


intricate design. 

3. Study of ancient castles, palaces, 
and towers. Examples: La Giralda 
in Seville, the Alcazar in Segovia. 
4. Review of the fine cathedrals 
(one in almost every large city). 


C 
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§. Special emphasis placed on the 
Escorial, the royal palace, at Madrid; 
and the Alhambra, the palace and 
last stronghold of the Moors, at 
Granada. 

6. Familiarization with a few of the 
best-known Spanish painters and 
their work. 


C. An appreciation of Spanish litera- 
ture. 


1. Stories read in Spanish by the 
teacher. 

2. Reading parts of Don Quixote, 
by Cervantes. 

3. Reading many Spanish stories 
and fairy tales. 

4. Hearing Spanish fairy tales told 
by sixth-grade pupils. 

§. Telling some Spanish fairy tales 
learned at home. 


D. An appreciation of the difficulties 
of life under certain environments. 


1. The dependence in the north up- 
on fishing, because the land is not 
suited to agriculture. 





2. The difficulty in tilling the soil 
in the rocky regions, such as Estre- 
madura, Galicia, Asturias, and part 
of Castile. 

3. The dependence upon rain in 
dry, arid regions. 

4. The use of mud and clay in 
building, the only materials avail- 
able. 

§. Lack of modern machinery in 
rural Spain. 

6. Mules and wooden carts still only 
means of transportation among the 
peasants. 


E. A realization that the Spaniards are 
for the most part like the Mexicans. 


1. Spanish ancestry. 

2. Marked similarity in general ap- 

pearance, color, size, and features, 

where there is no Indian blood. 

3. Same character traits and tem- 

perament. 

4. Love for music and art. 

§. Love for brilliant color. 
(Continued on page 57) 








A Picapor WAITING FOR THE BULLFIGHT TO BEGIN 


A CHARMING SENORITA 
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A LorpLy SPANISH CASTLE 
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Some CHARACTERS IN “THE SECRET OF THE ForEsT” 


The Secret of the Forest 


By Melicent Humason Lee 
A Nature Piay ror INTERMEDIATE GRADES 


CHARACTERS 
KING OF THE FOREST 
ONE OF THE FEATHERED STRANGER-BOY 
TRIBE (any bird) GREEN GROW’'H 
ONE OF THE FURRY SPIRIT OF INDIANS 


TRIBE (any animal) SUN 
WOOD SPRITES (any num- RAIN 
ber; small children) WIND 


The costumes may be as suggestive of 
the woods as possible. The wood sprites, 
or at least one of them, should wear a 
wreath of flowers around the neck, since 
a wreath is accidentally dropped near the 
King of the Forest. 

Two simple melodies for the two cou- 
plets, one in minor key and one in major, 
could easily be composed, perhaps by one 
of the children. 


Tue Pray 


(The scene is in a forest, with trees 
near wings and back of stage. There is 
also a large group of trees at right of 
stage. The center is clear. On a log at 
left of stage, Stranger-Boy is sitting. He 
is thinking deeply.) 

STRANGER-BOY—Forest! Forest! | 
know this is a Forest, but what makes a 
Forest? (Looks around him wonder- 
ingly.) 

(King of the Forest enters from 
wings at right. Walks toward Stranger- 
Boy. Stranger-Boy rises and bows low 
before King, who motions him to be seat- 
ed. King remains standing.) 

KING OF THE ForEST—Did I hear you 
say, “What makes a Forest?” Wait, and I 
will show you what makes a Forest! 
(Claps hands once. Sun enters slowly 
from wings at right. Bows low before 
King.) 

KING OF THE FoREST—Tell Stranger- 
Boy who you are. He wishes to know 
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what makes a Forest. (The King repeats 
these words each time a character ab- 
pears.) 

sUN—I am Sun, O Stranger-Boy. My 
warm rays give life to every furred and 
feathered creature and every green thing 
that grows. The Forest would not be 
alive if it were not for me. (Steps into 
group of trees at right.) 

(King of the Forest claps hands twice. 
Rain enters on tiptoe from wings at right. 
Bows low before King.) 

KING OF THE FOREST—( Repeats.) 

RAIN—I am Rain, O Stranger-Boy. I 
fill the lakes and rivers with my magic 
drops. I water thirsty plants. I refresh 
the tired animals. (Joins Sun.) 

(King of the Forest claps hands three 
times. Wind whirls in from wings at 
right. Bows low before King.) 

KING OF THE FOREST—( Repeats.) 

WIND—I am Wind, O Stranger-Boy. 
I carry the rain on my outspread wings. 
I cool the air when the heat is too strong. 
(Joins others.) 

(King of the Forest claps hands four 
times. Green Growth enters from wings 
at right. Bows low before King.) 

KING OF THE FOREST— (Repeats. ) 

GREEN GROWTH—I am Green Growth, 
O Stranger-Boy. I am the fragrant pines 
and cedars. I am flowering plants and 
vines. I give shade and shelter to the 
creatures of the Forest. I keep the earth 
from wearing away. (Joins others.) 

(King of the Forest claps hands five 
times. Enter One of the Feathered Tribe. 
Bows low before King.) 

KING OF THE FOREST— (Re peaf/s.) 

ONE OF THE FEATHERED TRIBE—I am 
One of the Feathered Tribe, O Stranger- 
Boy. We fly through the air in our bright 
colors. We sing sweet melodies. We 
free the Forest from insects. (Joins oth- 
ers.) 

(King of the Forest claps hands six 
times. One of the Furry Tribe enters 
from wings at right. Bows low before 
King.) 

KING OF THE FOREST— (Repeats. ) 

ONE OF THE FURRY TRIBE—I am One 
of the Furry Tribe, O Stranger-Boy. 
Our paths lead to hidden pools. Our 
eyes peek from leafy thickets. (Joins 
others.) 

(King of the Forest claps hands seven 
times. Enter Spirit of Indians from 
wings at right. Bows low before King.) 

KING OF THE FOREST—(Repeats.) 

SPIRIT OF INDIANS—I am Spirit of In- 


dians. I watch from mountain tops. I 
(Continued on page 70) 


Arbor Day Duty 
By Maude Wood Henry 


Join the great tree-planters’ band, 
Be a Johnny Appleseed; 

You can help your native land 
To achieve a pressing need, 

Just by telling all you see 
That they ought to plant a tree. 


The Reason 
By Alice Crowell Hoffman 


Happy and gay are the robins 
A-tilting in the trees; 

Happy and gay are the bee folks 
A-buzzing in the breeze. 

Happy and gay are the children 
As they skip and sing; 

Happy and gay are the hearts of all 
Just because it’s spring. 


Morning Song 
By Agnes M. Schaberg 


One fine morning, very early, 
When the little birds awoke, 

All the world was bright with diamonds 
Dropped from Mother Nature’s cloak. 


Every daisy had a necklace, 
Every grass blade wore a ring, 
And the wild rose held a mirror 
For the butterfly’s bright wing. 


Marbles 
By Lucretia Penny 


Marbles in a marble bag 
Make the nicest sound 
As they bump against each other 
When you run; 
As they jump against each other 
en you pour them on the ground, 
They really seem to sing: 
“It is spring, it is spring!” 


The Spring Call 
By Maude Wood Henry 


In woods and fields the warming showers 
Are waking up the sleeping flowers; 
The sun removed some time ago 

Their winter coverlet of snow. 

“Time to get up,” they hear him say, 
“Good old springtime is on the way. 

I’ve waked the butterflies and bees, 

And birds are singing in the trees; 
The blithe south wind is here to-day 

To help me dress the earth for May. 

So, children, hurry, hurry all, 

Get right up now—you’ve heard me call.” 
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DAFFODILS 


By RUTH STEPHENS PORTER 





id, 

Good morn- ing, lit - tle la-dy daf - fo - dils; You look so charm-ing in your yel - low frills; 
ree. 

nod good morn - ing, bow - ing ver - y low, And all the chil-dren an-swer your “Hel - lo!” 
all 





ynds EASTER 























loak. 
Worvps sy MAUDE WOOD HENRY Music spy MARIE HOBSON 
~ Pah ¢ 
The birds all “It’s spring! it’s spring!” / The Eas - 
ny, 
und, 
wers 


spring! it’ Oh, hear them ring; They’re glad 
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ENTERTAINMENT MATERIAL FOR THE PRIMARY GRADES WILL BE FOUND ON PAGES 20 AND 21. 
ALSO SEE PAGE 31 FOR A SONG WHICH MAY BE USED IN CONNECTION WITH PAN-AMERICAN Day. 
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Easter Favors 
By S. E. Evalyn Hammond 


INIATURE | hat standards with 

Easter bonnets placed on them 
make interesting Easter favors or place 
cards. 

Each standard is made of a 21-inch 
button mold, or any wooden circle, and a 
14-inch dowel 6 inches long. Nail the 
circle to one end of the dowel. Sandpa- 
per the top of the dowel, making it 
slightly rounded. Paint the standard in 
pastel colors with oil paints. 

The bonnets are made of paper enve- 
lope linings, tissue, crépe, or any other 
soft, fancy paper. Manila drawing pa- 
per, or paper of about the same weight, 
is used for the foundation. 

For the hat shown at the right in the 
illustration, cut two circles of heavy pa- 
per 414 inches in diameter. Cut a hole 
21% inches in diameter from the center 





of each. The resulting pieces are for the 
brim of the hat. Cut them so they can 
be lapped, to make the brim droop slight- 
ly. Paste. Cut a circle 33/4 inches in di- 
ameter from colored paper, and gather it 
around the edge. Draw up the gathering 
string until the paper fits the inside edge 
of the brim, thus forming the crown. 
Paste the edge of the crown to the under- 
side of one of the pieces for the brim. 
Line the brim with the other piece. Add 
trimmings as desired. 

For the bonnet in the center, cut a cir- 
cle and a semicircle, 35 inches in diame- 
ter, from colored paper of contrasting 
colors. Cut a heavy-paper semicircle 
3'% inches in diameter. On one side of 
the heavy-paper semicircle paste the 
colored circle so that it extends 4 inch; 
on the other side, for a lining, paste the 
colored semicircle, keeping the outside 
edge even with the outside edge of the 
colored circle. Gather the edge that is 
not re-enforced, to form the back of the 
hat. Roll back the front edge to show 
the lining. Trim as desired. 

For the hat at the left, cut two strips 
of heavy paper, % inch by 2% inches. 
Cross them at the center and paste to- 
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gether. This forms a foundation for the 
crown. For the band, cut a strip of heavy 
paper '4 inch by 5 inches. Lap the band, 
and paste the ends together. Paste the 
four ends of the frame to the band, spac- 
ing evenly. Cover the band with colored 
crépe paper. Cut three 33-inch circles 
of crépe paper the same color as the band. 
Slash the edges toward the center 14 or 
¥, inch. Cut a 24-inch circle of con- 
trasting color. Slash the edges about 1 
inch. Sew the three larger circles to the 
top of the frame. Paste the circle of 
contrasting color on the large circles. 


Making a Model Farm 
By Carroll A. Lane 
r YOU have been discouraged by the 


reception of a model-farm exhibit, try 
inserting life in it. This can be done to 
the best advantage by actually showing 
growing crops. 

The first necessity is, of course, a ta- 
ble. A sand table, preferably with a 
metal top, is the easiest thing to work 
with. If this is not available, use an old 
table with a top about 3 by 5 feet. At- 
tach around the top, boards 3 or 4 inches 
high, to hold the soil. 

Use fertile soil with plenty of moisture 
in it. It should be thoroughly worked 
and pulverized. 

Lay out the fields in sizes proportion- 
ate to the size of the table. The farm 
might include two cornfields, a field of 
oats, and a clover field. In addition to 
these regular fields, provision may be 
made for a small hog pasture and a cattle 
pasture. 

A road should be provided along one 
end or side. It may be made of sand, 
thoroughly moistened, and packed into 
the general shape of a graded road. A 
good width is 3 inches. 

It is better to plant the seeds of the 
crops before any fences are built. As the 
seeds grow they will raise the surface of 
the farm to some extent, and if the 
fences are put in place before the crops 
come up, they will be practically buried 
in the soil. 

Use real oats in planting the field of 
oats. They should be sown rather thick- 
ly and at a depth of at least one half inch. 
Removing part of the soil and replacing 
it after the seed is sown, will guarantee 
that all the seed is covered. The oats 
should be sown about a week before the 
exhibit. They grow rapidly after sprout- 
ing and should be cut off just above the 
ground after about four days. This will 
help them cover the ground more thickly 
and will keep them from being too far 
out of proportion in height. 











The Question Box 


How can children be taught to 
appreciate birds? (See p. 30) 


In what way can a unit on Spain 
be made vital? (See pp. 32-33) 


What will help a class memorize 
South American facts? (See p. 31) 


Should nature drawings always 
be exact in all details? (See p. 47) 


Can a busy person include rest, 
recreation, and exercise in the daily 
program? (See p. 56) 
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Corn should be planted in rows one 
and a half to two inches apart, one kernel 
in each hill. It is well to plant some corn 
in a box to use for transplanting to the 
sand table if any of the kernels fail to 
grow. The corn should be planted about 
six days before the exhibit. 

Clover seed for the hay field and pas- 
tures should be soaked in water for 
twenty-four hours before sowing. It 
should be sown thickly and at least a 
week and a half before the exhibit. 

In making the fences, ordinary screen 
wire can be used. It should be cut in 
strips about an inch wide. The fence 
posts can be made from long matches. 

The buildings may be constructed of 
lightweight cardboard, cut to suit the 
shape desired, and then folded at the cor- 
ners and pasted together. 

There should be a few animals in the 
pasture. These can be cut from light 
cardboard and painted the desired color. 


Fractional Parts 
By Mary Beck Hampson 
r BEGINNING the study of frac- 


tions, pupils enjoy making fraction 
notebooks. With compasses, draw many 
circles of the same size, but on paper of 
different colors. Divide some of the cir- 
cles into halves, some into quarters, some 
into thirds, and so on, using protractors 
to measure the more difficult divisions 
such as fifths and sevenths. Cut out the 
circles. 

The first page of the notebook may 
bear the words, “Two halves equal one 
whole,” and the equation may also be 
written in figures. On this page paste 
two circles: one circle made of one solid 
color; the other, of two halves of differ- 
ent colors. 

On the second page write and illus- 
trate, “Three thirds equal one whole,” 
and so on, up to ten tenths. 

On the eleventh page write and illus- 
trate, “Two fourths equal one half”; on 
the twelfth page write and _ illustrate, 
“Three sixths equal one half”; and so on. 
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GRAMSTORFF BROS... INC., MALOEN, MASS. 


“THE CONNOISSEURS’ — Sir Edwin Landseer 


THs famous picture seems especially appropriate for No doubt they are hoping that soon he will be ready to 
Kindness to Animals Week. We see the artist in the go for a walk with them. It is said that dogs invariably 
act of painting his own portrait, while two of his dogs look recognized in Landseer a friend and master, while those 
on with a critical air, as if they understood all about it. that he owned were his constant companions. 
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“THE Farry RING’—eWMarie “Perrault 


OU could use fairy poems with this picture. breeze was in her hair, and she danced for happiness. 
Here is a story about it. In a sunny meadow at It seemed to her that the fairies were watching her. 

the edge of the wood, a little girl found a ring of Gay little wood sprites ran out to see; and one, 
flowers in the grass. The birds were singing, the perched on a stone behind her, played his pipes of Pan. 


Plate III 
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EWING GALLOWAY. N.Y 


A STATUE OF SIMON BOLIVAR 


N APRIL 14, Pan-American Day, special tribute may well and Bolivia from Spanish rule. President Monroe recognized 

be paid to Bolivar, “the Liberator.” A great statesman, Bolivar’s new government, and gave timely aid by announcing 

devoted to the cause of liberty and equality, he organized and the Monroe Doctrine. Statues of Bolivar are found in many 
led the revolutions which freed Venezuela, Colombia, Peru, cities of South America, this one being in Lima, Peru. 
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TRAVEL, THE Maaic Pass-Key 
— “he United States— 





In Rainier National Park, Washington, Guides Make Mountain Climbing Pleasurable for Beginners 


UR authors write of “the American scene” in the sense of _ limitless. Ocean shores and lakes, mountains and hills, plateaus 

a social and economic order, but in considering the natu- and valleys, glens and canyons; reminders of great geological 

ral setting of the unending drama that we call United States changes and of prehistoric civilizations; evidences of man’s 

history—the setting of present-day lives and activities—the | onward and upward striving, of his growing appreciation of 
singular form “scene” will hardly do. Nature’s variety seems beauty—all these await the alert and appreciative traveler. 


In the May Picture Section, Additional United States Views Will Be Shown 
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TRAVEL, THE Macic Pass-KEy 
—“Ohe United States — 


DON MILTON 


Santa Catalina Island, in Southern California Northern California Is Proud of Lassen Volcanic National Park 








“4. Sc. TinsiTTs 


The Gates of the Valley, One of the Marvels of Yosemite 


Like Something Out of a Fairy Tale, Crater Lake in Oregon Amazes the Visitor 
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TRAVEL, THE Maaic Pass-Kery 
— he United States— 


oy, 
GEORGE L. BEAM ERNEST M, PRATT 


An Ancient Shrine—Sun T de National Park, Colorado A Southern California Shore, Palm Fringed 


WILLIAM BULL LEASE 


Hot Spring Terraces, Yellowstone, from Mammoth Lodge Vacationists Enjoy the Black Hills of South Dakota 


CLATWORTHY 


Snow-crowned Peaks Are Everywhere in Rocky Mountain National Park, Colorado 
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Mt. Shasta, Long in View on a Trip Northward from San Francisco 


©.uciar 


The Cody Road, One Entrance to Yellowstone, 
Passes through Shoshone Canyon 


TRAVEL 


THE MaGIc 
Pass-KEY 


—“©he United States— 


Chuckanut Drive, Bordering Puget Sound, Washington 





WILLIAM BULL 


Windy Point Turn, Denver Mountain Parks System, Colorado St. Mary Lake, Glacier National Park, Montana 
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How Worps Work For Us—PREPOSITIONS 


By ANNA WINANS KENNY 


INsTRUCTOR OF ENGLISH, CHICAGO JUNIOR COLLEGE, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


HIS article, on the use of prepo- 
sitions in the sentence, is pre- 
pared for use following the 
previous lessons on nouns, 

verbs, pronouns, adjectives, and adverbs. 
Pupils will work to better advantage if 
each has a mimeographed copy of the 
material for study. 


LEssoN ONE 


This new word-worker is going to be 
one of the easiest to get acquainted with, 
provided you laid the foundation well as 
you met the other word-workers. You 
have already learned how adjectives and 
adverbs modify our ideas of things. This 
new worker helps do something very 
similar. Just to recall how adjectives and 
adverbs work, study this short exercise. 


Exercise I— 

Copy the following sentences. Draw 
one Jine under each adjective; draw two 
lines under each adverb. 

1. A wooden boat sailed past. 

2. The English captain managed his 
ship skillfully. 

3. A priceless pearl lay there. 

4. Several artistic objects were scat- 
tered about. 


Before going any farther, check your 
work with your teacher; if you have un- 
derlined the wrong words, it shows that 
you will not understand this new unit 
until you have reviewed adjectives and 
adverbs. 

The adjectives and adverbs which you 
underlined were single words. Now you 
are to learn that often little groups of 
words do the same kind of modifying as 
did these single words; that is, a group of 
words is used like an adjective or an 
adverb. 

Study the next four sentences. They 
were made by substituting word groups 
for the single adjectives and adverbs in 
the sentences given above. 

1. A boat of wood sailed past the 
lighthouse. 

2. The captain from England man- 
aged his ship with skill. 

3. A pearl of great price lay in the 
jewel box. 

4. Several objects of art were scat- 
tered about the room. 


Read and re-read these two sets of sen- 
tences until you can see how the italicized 
word groups in the second set do the 
same kind of work as did the single ad- 
jectives and adverbs in the first set. 

What shall we call such groups of 
words? Do you recall that when you 
studied verbs you learned about such 


HESE work sheets make 
grammar so simple—al- 
most like a game—that pupils 
enjoy learning about the vari- 
ous parts of speech. 


word groups as have seen, had been heard, 
shall be informed? You learned to call 
these word groups verb phrases. ‘These 
new word groups are called phrases too. 
However, they take their name from the 
kind of word which begins, or intro- 
duces, the group. This first word is 
called a preposition, and the whole group 
is called a prepositional phrase. Have 
your teacher help you with the pronun- 
ciation. Learn the spelling. This new 
kind of word, preposition, is another 
word-worker, or part of speech. 

There are many of these prepositions. 
Some of the most commonly used ones 
will be found in the next exercise. 


Exercise II— 

a) Below is a list of prepositional 
phrases for you to use in making original 
sentences. It does not matter whether 
they are used as adjectives or as adverbs. 
Perhaps, too, your teacher will permit 
you to use two or more of them in the 
same sentence, if you can do it skillfully. 
As you write your sentences, underline 
the phrases and put circles around the 
prepositions. 

. against my wishes 

. among the children 

. at the seashore 

. across the meadows 

. in the frozen northlands 
. into the wild jungles 

. inside Pandora’s box 

. of great value 

. below the surface 

. beneath the trees 

. beside the lake 

. between the post office and home 
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13. to great advantage 

14. over the chimney tops 

15. past the midnight hour 

16. near a large factory 

17. down the mountain side 

18. during a snowstorm 

19. with a dagger 

20. within reason 

21. without any pay 

22. from foreign countries 

23. under the bridge 

24. underneath an umbrella 

b) Read the first word in each phrase. 

Study the list until you can write from 
memory at least fifteen. Arrange them 
alphabetically. 


LEsson Two 


Before we begin any new work, let us 
make a short summary of the truths 
about prepositions. 

1. Groups of words can modify just 
like single adjectives and adverbs. 

2. These groups are called preposition- 
al phrases. 

3. The little word which usually 
stands first is called a preposition. 

We must proceed cautiously here, lest 
we get into trouble later on. Think 
again what you must have in order to 
make a sentence. Would you ever con- 
fuse’ these prepositional phrases»: with 
sentences? Why not? Examine them 
closely. Not one of them has a verb or a 
subject in it, has it? Now we are ready 
for a definition which will be helpful to 
us later; it will help keep us straight in 
our thinking when we come to other 
groups which modify. You have not 
been asked to learn many definitions; 
this one you should master. 

A phrase is a group of words without a 
subject and a predicate that does the 
work of a single part of speech. 

A preposition is a word which intro- 
duces a phrase and shows the relation of 
the principal word of the phrase to some 
other word in the sentence. 

What is meant by “the principal word 
in the phrase”? Look again at the 
phrases in the preceding lesson. The 
nouns in the group were the principal 
words. They have a special name when 
so used. We refer to a noun used in this 
way as “the object of the preposition.” 
Do not try to remember the special name 
if it confuses you. You will understand 
more about objects of prepositions when 
you have studied the next exercise. 


Exercise III— 
You may have thought from the pre- 


ceding exercise that only nouns can be 
(Continued on page 58) 












STORIES OF THE PRESIDENTS 


By REBECCA DEMING MOORE 


Theodore Roosevelt 


Wielder of the Big Stick 
1858-1919 


Our twenty-sixth president, Theodore 
Roosevelt, was born in New York City, 
October 27, 1858. His boyhood was one 
of struggle, not with poverty, but with 
ill health. Determined to conquer, he 
finally built up a healthy body that met 
the demands of his vigorous life. 

Young Roosevelt was prepared for 
Harvard by private tutors. His public 
career began in the New York legislature. 
As a member of the U.S. Civil Service 
Commission he threw himself heartily 
into the fight for clean politics. He 
continued the fight as head of the New 
York Police Board. As assistant secretary 
of the navy, he set about building up a 
strong navy. 

The organization of the Rough Riders, 
and their part in the Spanish-American 
War, brought fame to Colonel Roosevelt. 
He became, in turn, governor of New 
York State, vice-president, and, by the 
assassination of President McKinley, 
president of the United States. He was 
re-elected president in 1904. 

Theodore Roosevelt, in addition to all 
his years of public service, found time to 
be an author, an editor, a hunter, a nat- 
uralist, and a traveler. 


William Howard Taft 


Only President to Become 
Chief Justice 


1857-1930 


William Howard Taft was born in 
Cincinnati, Ohio, September 15, 1857. 
His father, Alphonso Taft, had been 
secretary of war, attorney general, and 


minister to Russia and Austria. It was 
the boy’s dream to be a good lawyer. 
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After school, college, and law school, 
young Taft held a number of county 
and state offices in Ohio. He served his 
country as solicitor general, United States 
circuit judge, governor of the Philip- 
pines, and secretary of war. As secretary 
of war, he was extremely able in han- 
dling difficult situations. President Taft 
legislated against trusts, and established 
postal savings banks and parcel post. 

After leaving the White House, Taft 
became a professor of law at Yale, a 
writer, and a public speaker. Finally 
came the fulfillment of his drean. He 
was chosen chief justice of the Supreme 
Court. 


Woodrow Wilson 


Who Worked for World Peace 
1856-1924 


Woodrow Wilson was born in Staun 
ton, Virginia, December 28, 1856. His 
father was a Presbyterian clergyman. 
The boy lived an active, normal life in 
the various southern towns where his 
father preached. 

Young Wilson went to Princeton Uni- 
versity. Government and history inter- 
ested him intensely, and after graduate 
study at Johns Hopkins University, he 
taught these subjects. In 1902 he became 
president of Princeton University. 

After more than twenty years of 
teaching, lecturing, and writing on what 
makes the best government, Wilson had 
an opportunity to put his theories into 
practice as governor of New Jersey and 
president of the United States. His now 
famous saying, “The world must be made 
safe for democracy,” was the slogan with 
which the United States entered the 
World War. Yet this war president will 
doubtless be remembered especially for 
his efforts to secure world peace. 
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Woopvrow Wison, 1913-1921 





Warren G. Harding 


Who Advocated a Return to Normalcy 
1865-1923 


Warren G. Harding, our twenty- 
ninth president, was born on a farm 
in Morrow County, Ohio, November 2, 
1865. The Hardings were of Scottish 
ancestry. The boy Warren had his farm 
work to do, but there was time enough 
besides for roaming the woods and 
gathering wild flowers for his mother. 
He went to the village school, and also 
learned to set type on a local paper. Later 
he worked his way through college. 

After graduation, young Harding tried 
teaching, selling insurance, and report- 
ing. Eventually he became the owner 
and editor of the Marion Daily Star. 

Warren Harding served as state and 
United States senator before his election 
to the presidency, in 1920. His pledge to 
his electors was to restore the United 
States to pre-war normalcy. To help 
bring about world peace without enter- 
ing the League of Nations, he called the 
International Conference on Limitation 
of Naval Armament, which spread a feel- 
ing of good will. However, there was 
much criticism of the president. He be- 
lieved that he could win back the friend- 
liness of the people by speaking directly 
to them on a trip through the country. 
While on this tour, he died suddenly in 
San Francisco. 


SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES 


1. Make a list of the activities of 
Theodore Roosevelt which entitled him 
to be called “strenuous.” 

2. What made possible the Democratic 
victory in 1912? 

3. What are some of the writings of 
Woodrow Wilson which showed his deep 


interest in history and government? 


uv. @u,. 


Warren G. Harprne, 1921-1923 
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SKETCHING DECORATIVE IREES 


By MARTYE POINDEXTER 


AssoOciaTE Proressor OF ART, NortTH Texas AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, ARLINGTON, TEXAS 


HIS study may be started by ask- 
ing the children to make purely 
imaginary trees, using crayon, 
brush, or pencil. See how many 

ways the members of the class can think of 
to draw the parts of a tree. 

Next, let the children take pencil and 
paper and go out to draw trees that grow 
near them. They need not make elaborate 
or finished drawings. Instead, let them 


make quickly some little sketches to serve 
as notes. The following are definite things 
to tell the children to observe. 
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First, notice how interesting the bark is. 
On some trees the bark seems to be marked 
off in checks or diamonds; on others it 
seems to be in stripes running up and 
down; while on still others it seems to sug- 
gest zigzags or wavy lines running cross- 
wise. (Fig. 1.) Second, notice how the 
branches grow out from the trunk— 
slanting up, drooping over, spreading out, 
close together, high from the ground, or 
very low. (Fig. 2.) Third, notice the 
leaves. Are they so large that you see them 
as separate leaves, compactly placed (Fig. 
3a), or are they very small and lacy, so that 
you see the light through the spaces? (Fig. 
3b.) Fourth, look at the outline of the 
tree when you are some distance from it. 
Is it round, oblong, triangular, tall and 
slender, or low and spreading? (Fig. 4.) 

With their sketches as guides, ask the 
children, when they are back in the class- 
room, to make some designs of the trees 
that they have seen. Each drawing should 
be well arranged on the paper and should 
fill the space. 

What technique and colors shall the chil- 
dren use? Let them hold their crayons any 
way they wish. If someone can think of a 
new way to get a different effect, let him 
try it. They may use any colors that they 
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KETCHES such as these will 

help to develop originality 

in drawing and will aid in the 
appreciation of tree forms. 





like. The leaves do not have to be green 
or the trunks brown or black. 

This method of drawing trees provides 
for independent thinking, creative expres- 
sion, and appreciation of trees and land- 
scapes painted by artists in original ways. 
Excellent illustrative material can be found 
in decorative trees by Chinese, Persian, and 
Indian artists. Other examples are found 
in textiles and pottery; landscapes by 
Van Gogh, Cézanne, and Rousseau; and 
children’s books illustrated by Helen 


Sewell, the Petershams, and others. 
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OF INTEREST IN APRIL 


April 1—Easter Sunday, 1934. 
April 2—The United States Mint was established, 1792. 


April 3—The first mail was carried by “pony express,” be- 
tween St. Joseph, Mo., and San Francisco, 1860. 


A ril 1 
April 6—Rear Admiral Robert E. Peary reached the North 
Pole, 1909. 
April 7—The first settlement in Ohio was made at Marietta, 
1788. 


April 10—Herbert Clark Hoover was born, 1874. 

April 13—Thomas Jefferson was born, 1743. 

April 16—Wilbur Wright was born, 1867. 

April 18—Paul Revere made his famous ride to Lexington, 
1775. 

April 23—James Buchanan was born, 1791. 

April 27—Ulysses $. Grant was born, 1822. 


April 28—James Monroe was born, 1758. 
Maryland ratified the Federal Constitution, 1788. 


April 30—George Washington was inaugurated first president 
of the United States, in New York City, 1789. 
Territory of Louisiana purchased from France, 1803. 
Louisiana admitted to the Union, 1812. 
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TEACHERS’ HELP-ONE-ANOTHER CLUB 





An Aid in Spelling 
By Gertrude L. Irwin 


O NE very useful plan in the mastery 
of spelling is to check every word 
seemingly difficult for any child, in each 
grade and subject. These words are 
kept in a notebook and given to the re- 
spective grades as supplementary spell- 
ing every other week. The children 
readily adopt the plan, and find it a 
great help in their written work. 


Oral History Reports 
By Kate Reynolds 
M* FIFTH grade disliked history 


and took very little interest in it. 
The following plan has helped to stim- 
ulate the class to greater effort. Each 
day, from the chapter which is being 
studied, I select some important charac- 
ter, such as George Washington, Francis 
Marion, or Daniel Boone, for detailed 
study. Each pupil is asked to make an 
oral report on the character selected, at 
the next recitation. From the library 
and from magazines which I keep on my 
desk, the pupils secure information for 
their reports. Often many of them 
bring from home books in which they 
have found some interesting story or 
facts. 

Since this plan requires a great deal of 
reading, I find that my pupils have be- 
come better readers, and the practice in 
making oral reports has been an impor- 
tant factor in improving their English. 


The Easter Parade 
By Alma May Rodgers 


HE art work in our school for the 
week preceding \Easter is always de- 
voted to the making of egg dolls and 
toys. I bring two or three of my own 
designs to school, as suggestions only. 
One little girl made an excellent like- 
ness of “Felix the Cat.” She drew the 
features on a hard-boiled egg, pasted on 
black ears, a black paper collar and tie, 
and colored the entire egg black. An- 
other girl braided black darning thread, 
wound part of it and pasted it firmly 
on the top of a brown-shell egg, leaving 
the unwound braid free for a queue. 
With crayons she drew a Chinaman’s 
face on the egg. Other dolls made were 
a schoolmaster with his tiny paper spec- 
tacles and collar, and the “Skipper” with 
his beard and little cap. 


A Language Game 
By Alva Rice 


th HELP my first-grade class form 
correct habits of speech I often play 
the following game with them. As an 
introduction, I tell the children we will 
use, for example, the word hear; then I 
list on the blackboard a number of 
places which they might visit to hear 
something. Of course I try to select 
places or scenes with which all rural 
pupils should be familiar. 

Some of the places we visit are the 


' forest, the meadow, and the post office. 


The plan is as follows: 
TEACHER—John, go to the forest. 
What do you hear? 
JOHN—I hear a woodpecker tapping. 
TEACHER—What did you hear? 
JOHN—I heard a woodpecker tapping. 
TEACHER—What have you heard? 
JOHN—I have heard a woodpecker 
tapping. 
TEACHER—Elmer, what has he heard? 
ELMER—He has heard a woodpecker 


tapping. 





To CLus CONTRIBUTORS 
W HAT are you doing in your class- 


room that would interest other 
teachers? It may be an experiment in ele- 
mentary science or a lesson in civics, a 
spelling device or an effective plan for 
health or safety teaching. No matter what 
the school subject, if your idea has proven 
workable for you, it will be equally helpful 
to other teachers, whether they be on the 
East coast or West, in the United States or 
among our many subscribers in other coun- 
tries. We pay, upon publication, one dollar 
for every article that we can use in this 
department. 


In preparing such articles, it will help 
us greatly if you will observe the following 
points. 

No article should exceed 300 words. 

Put your name and address in the upper 
left-hand corner of the first page of each 
manuscript. (A married woman should give 
her Christian name, not her husband’s. ) 

Typewrite your article, if possible, using 
double spacing; otherwise write plainly, on 
one side of the sheet only, and leave space 
between the lines. 


Unavailable articles are not returned. 
Mail for this department should be ad- 
dressed to Teachers’ Help-One-Another 
Club, 514 Cutler Building, Rochester, N.Y. 


NS ge ge ee 


A Rabbit Word Drill 
By Ruth Richardson 


I HAVE found the following a very 
useful device in teaching children 
their words or sounds. I cut a large rab- 
bit, about 214 feet high, from card- 
board. I draw the features, and cut a 
slit at the mouth large enough for .the 
flash cards to go through. We play that 
we are going to feed our rabbit, each 
child saying the word on the card as he 
puts it through the rabbit’s mouth. 


Clean Finger Nails 


By Jeannette Kirijan 


A= for clean finger nails re- 
sulted in keeping a box of tooth- 
picks handy for the children to use 
whenever it is necessary. Children often 
do not have anything at home to use in 
keeping their nails clean. They develop 
some pride in the condition of their 
nails if the toothpicks are easily acces- 
sible when the need arises. 


A Tree-Guessing Game 
By Pearl Holman 


HIS game is interesting to children 
and is appropriate for an informal 
Arbor Day celebration. 
1. Going to owe. 
2. A part of the hand. 
3. To waste away. 
4. A winged insect. 
5. A Texas crop, and a fuel. 
6. Something every girl wishes to be. 
7. Land along the sea. 
8. The bottom of a dress, and a tress 
of hair. 
9. A color, and something people 
chew. 
10. The tree that Hiawatha’s canoe was 
made of. 
11. One who shells seeds. 
12. A girl’s name and a small fruit. 
13. Short for all right. 
14. A metal, and a sirup. 
15. A tremulous or quivering tree. 


ANSWERS 
1. Willow (will owe) 8. Hemlock 
2. Palm 9. Blue gum 
3. Pine 10. Birch 
4. Locust 11. Cedar (seeder) 
5. Cottonwood 12. Hazelnut 
6. Poplar (popular) 13. Oak (O.K.) 
7. Beech (beach) 14. Silver maple 


15. Aspen 
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Finding Averages 
By Grace E. Mann 
[1% MY rural school my fifth-grade 


arithmetic lesson centered around 
finding averages. To make the lesson 
more alive to the children I asked them 
to find their class average in spelling for 
that day. Then they found the aver- 
ages of all of the other grades. They 
suggested my writing all of the class 
averages on the blackboard with white 
chalk except the highest average, which 
was to be written with colored chalk. 
Besides showing the fifth grade a prac- 
tical use of average-finding, this plan 
has increased the interest in spelling 
through friendly rivalry. 


THE INSTRUCTOR 


An Umbrella-Basket Chart 
By Clara A. Kneupper 


A NUMBER of my pupils were poor 
in some of the arithmetic combina- 
tions. I made a chart of their names, and 
beside each name I drew a small um- 
brella outlined in black and next to it a 
basket. The combinations missed were 
written on the black umbrella. Every 
time a pupil mastered a difficulty, he 
erased the combination from his um- 
brella and drew a flower in his basket. 
On the last day of April, the child 
having the prettiest basket of flowers on 
the chart was chosen to present the cus- 
tomary basket of flowers given by the 
children to the principal on May Day. 
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WINDOW DECORATION —LILIES 


By BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND 
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green. The jar may be any color desired. 








THE flowers and buds will, of course, be cut from white paper and the leaves from 


If preferred, the buds and underparts of 
the petals may be tinted light green, with the flower centers yellow. 

















Geography Drill 
By John M. Vester 


I CUT a sheet of heavy tag board 24 by 
36 inches into forty-eight cards, each 
3 by 6 inches. On one side of the card 
I write or type a brief description of a 
state and on the opposite side I place the 
name of the state. My pupils study 
these cards and in a short time can 
identify all of the forty-eight states, 
These cards, which are numbered, can 
be used very effectively for class drill and 
for a test. The teacher reads the de- 
scription of the state and the number, 
and the pupils write on their papers the 
number and the name of the state. 


Using Our Natural Resources 
By Lottie Smith 


LARGE fish bowl, covered with a 

piece of fine screen wire or cheese- 
cloth, makes an interesting element in 
nature study, science, hygiene, agricul- 
ture, and so on. From a near-by pond 
we brought tadpoles and watched them 
change to frogs. From an old rain bar- 
rel we brought “wiggle tails,” and soon 
we had mosquitoes. Pouring oil on the 
water proved how mosquitoes can be 
controlled. 

We studied the four stages of insect 
life by gathering butterfly larvae from 
milkweed or wild parsnip. If the co- 
coons must rest until spring, we put 
them away carefully for the winter. 


Sentence Building 
By J. B. Burks 


_ my fifth grade is ready to 
study parts of speech, we close 
our books for a few days and “play” our 
English. On large sheets of paper we list 
“things”—persons, places, or things. 
Then we list everything that we “do.” 
With these two lists finished, we are 
ready to make sentences, the first list 
furnishing the noun or subject and the 
second one furnishing the verb or predi- 
cate. 

Next, we study the modifiers, using a 
game which we call the “Parson’s Cat.” 
We make a sentence by saying, “The 
Parson’s cat is ,” and filling the 
blank with an adjective beginning with 
a. If a child cannot give a word begin- 
ning with a, he uses one beginning with 
b, and so on, through the alphabet. 
Each child has one turn. Our third step 
takes up the adverbs. We list words 
that tell “how” or “when” or “where.” 

Up to this point, the children have 
not learned the technical names of any 
of the groups of words, but they can 
make very good sentences. After several 
days of “play,” we turn to our books, 
and the parts of speech seem to teach 
themselves. 
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CLus ExCHANGE 


Note: In this department THE InNsTRuCToR publishes notices from teachers who wish to have their pupils exchange corre- 
spondence with children in other schools. Upon the publication of such notices our responsibility ceases—we cannot guar- 
antee that letters will be answered. We assume, however, that teachers who send in notices will make an effort to have their 
pupils acknowledge all letters and material received. All notices for this column must be signed by the teachers themselves. 
Notices should be addressed to Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club, 514 Cutler Building, Rochester, N.Y. 


Georgia.—Miss Mattie Belle Thompson and 
her fourth and fifth grades of the Mountain 
Hill School, Hamilton, Georgia, would like to 
correspond with teachers and pupils in any 
state or country. , 


Georgia.—My sixth-grade pupils and I would 
like to exchange letters, pictures, booklets, prod- 
ucts, and other things of interest with children 
and teachers from other states in the Union 
as well as foreign countries. We would be very 
glad to make exchanges with pupils of Indian 
schools. Address: Miss Kathleen Stripling, 
Sumner, Georgia. 


Illinois. —The pupils of the seventh and eighth 
grades of the Breese Public Grade School wish to 
exchange letters, souvenirs, and pictures with 
pupils of the upper grades in other states and 
foreign countries. Address: Miss Lorene Ziegler, 
Breese, Illinois. 


lowa.—My pupils, Madison School, No. 5, 
grades one to eight, wish to exchange letters, 
pictures, products, and school work with pupils 
in any state other than Iowa and in any foreign 
school where English is studied. We promise to 
answer all letters. Address: Miss Alice Morrissey, 
Forest City, Iowa. 


Kansas.—My fourth-grade pupils would like 
to exchange letters, pictures, and booklets with 
pupils of other schools of the United States and 
its possessions, also foreign countries. Address: 
Miss Helen Kimball, 121 West Seventh Street, 
Concordia, Kansas. 


Kansas.—My pupils, of the fourth, fifth, and 
sixth grades of the Woodston Grade Schools, will 
answer all letters from pupils in any state or 
province of North America. Tell us all about 
the way you live, what you play, and anything 
else that would be interesting. We will ex- 
change letters, souvenirs, pictures, and maps 
with everyone who writes, and we have a very 
special prize for the school writing from the 
greatest distance. Address: Mr. Warren Macy, 
Woodston, Kansas. 


Kentucky.—Grades four and five of Hamilton 
Consolidated School would like to correspond 
and exchange souvenirs and drawings with pu- 
pils in other states and foreign countries. Ad- 
dress: Mrs. James R. Huey, Union, Kentucky. 


Louisiana.—The teacher and pupils of our 
sixth and seventh grades would like to exchange 
letters, pictures, or products with teachers and 
pupils in the United States and foreign countries. 
We live near historic Natchitoches. Address: 
Miss Dora Mae Thibodeaux, Kisatchie, Louisiana. 


Louisiana.—My fourth- and fifth-grade pu- 
pils and I would like to exchange letters, book- 
lets, post cards, or products with teachers and 
pupils of the same grades in the United States, 
its possessions, and foreign countries. We prom- 
ise a reply. Address: Miss Elizabeth Schumacher, 
405 West Convent St., Lafayette, Louisiana. 


Maine.—The pupils of Eveleth School, Andros- 
coggin County, Auburn, Maine, would like to 
exchange letters, products, or souvenirs with 
schools, all grades, in the United States and its 
possessions. Address: Miss Evelyn Goding, Ru- 
ral Route No. 2, Auburn, Maine. 





Maine.—The pupils of my school, grades six 
and seven, would like to exchange letters, pic- 
tures, and products with pupils ‘of the same 
grades in Washington, Alaska, Oregon, Arizona, 
and Florida. We are on the bank of the beau- 
tiful Kennebec River. Address: Mrs. Mary E. 
McDonald, Cedar Grove, Maine. 


Massachusetts—The pupils of grades one to 
six, Silver Lake School, would like to exchange 
letters, pictures, and products with other 
schools in the United States and its possessions. 
Address: Miss Stella M. Lamson, Silver Lake 
School, Athol, Massachusetts. 


Michigan.—Miss Candace Neidlinger and pu- 
pils of the Bedinger School would like to ex- 
change letters, products, pictures, and souvenirs 
with schools in the United States, foreign coun- 
tries, or possessions of the United States. Ad- 
dress: Miss Candace Neidlinger, Berrien Springs, 
Michigan. 


Minnesota.—The teacher and pupils of all 
the grades of the Sundberg Rural School, No. 8, 
of Graceton, Minnesota, would like to corre- 
spond with teachers and pupils in other states 
and possessions of the United States. They 
would also like to exchange pictures and prod- 
ucts. Address: Mrs. Muriel Smith, Graceton, 
Minnesota. 


Minnesota.—The pupils and teacher of Dis- 
trict No. 53 would like to correspond with other 
schools of the United States. Address: Miss 
Inez Gillespie, Rural Route No. 1, Kilkenny, 
Minnesota. 


Montana.—The teacher and pupils, grades 
four, five, and seven, of Corinth School would 
like to exchange letters, school work, products, 
souvenirs, and pictures with schools in every 
state, Canada, and other countries. Our part 
of the country has many historic spots. We will 
answer all letters. Address: Miss Marian 
Brandon, Corinth, Montana. 


Montana.—The fifth- and sixth-grade pupils 
of the North Side School wish to correspond 
and exchange souvenirs with any state in the 
Union. All letters will be answered. Address: 
Miss Janet M. Hobbs, 715 Main Street, Kalispell, 
Montana. 


Nebraska-—The pupils of my rural school, 
including grades one to eight, would like to 
exchange letters, portfolios, souvenirs, and 
products with pupils in the United States and 
possessions, Canada, and foreign countries. All 
letters will be answered. Address: Miss Zelda 
E. Sigman, Oconto, Nebraska. 


Nebraska—The fourth-, fifth-, and sixth- 
grade pupils of Honey Creek Consolidated 
School and their teacher wish to exchange let- 
ters and pictures with teachers and pupils of 
other states. Address: Miss Theda Mendenhall, 
Salem, Nebraska. 


Nebraska.—The pupils of grades one, two, 
five, and six in my rural school would like to 
exchange letters, pictures, products, and sou- 
venirs with the same grades of any school in the 
United States and its possessions. Address: Miss 
Anna Hannappel, Silver Creek, Nebraska. 





North Dakota.—The pupils of my school 
would like to correspond with children in the 
fifth, sixth, and seventh grades in any state or 
outlying possession. Address: Mrs. Henry 
Carlson, Rolla, North Dakota. 


Oregon.—The teacher and pupils of my school, 
grade four, Wolf Creek, Oregon, would like to 
exchange letters and pictures with the same 
grade in other states of the Union and also 
Canada. Address: Miss Nan Coie, Wolf Creek, 


Oregon. 


Pennsylvania—My fifth-grade pupils would 
like to exchange letters, pictures, products, or 
souvenirs with pupils in the United States and 
foreign countries. Address: Miss Anna M. 
Melchior, Route 1, Riegelsville, Pennsylvania. 


South Dakota.—Pupils and teacher in a rural 
school of northern central South Dakota would 
like to exchange letters, pictures, and products 
with pupils in other states and foreign countries. 
Address: Miss Alyse L. Stensby, Glenham, 
South Dakota. 


South Dakota.—The seventh- and eighth- 
grade pupils of Peever Public School would like 
to correspond with pupils of other states. Ad- 
dress: Miss Eunice McDade, Peever, South 
Dakota. 


Tennessee.—My fifth-grade pupils would like 
to exchange letters, cards, and souvenirs with 
fifth-grade pupils in all the states and possessions 
of the United States, and in foreign countries. 
All letters will be answered. Address: Miss 
Sallye Dunn, Cedar Hill School, Cedar Hill, 
Tennessee. 


Texas-—My fourth-grade geography class 
would like to exchange letters, pictures, prod- 
ucts, souvenirs, and post cards with the same 
grade in all states and outlying possessions of the 
United States, in Canada, and in foreign coun- 
tries. All letters will be answered. Address: 
Miss Annelle Shipp, Postoak, Texas. 


Texas——My pupils of grades one to four, 
inclusive, Concrete School, wish to exchange let- 
ters and souvenirs with pupils of the same grades 
in other states and foreign countries. We prom- 
ise to reply. Address: Miss Lois Springs, Rural 
Route No. 3, Seguin, Texas. 


Washington.—The pupils of the seventh and 
eighth grades of the Carson Public School are 
much interested in corresponding with pupils in 
other states, foreign countries, and possessions of 
the United States. We will exchange letters, 
historical and geographical reports, pictures, 
stamps, coins, school papers, and so on. We will 
try to answer all letters. Address: Mr. N. H. 
Crowell, Principal, Carson Public School, Carson, 
Washington. 


Wisconsin.—The pupils and teacher cf Terrill 
School promise that any school in the United 
States which writes to them will be sent a letter 
and at least one piece of school work, and any 
school outside the United States will be sent five 
pieces. All letters will be answered in two 
weeks. Address: Miss Florence Lipke, Terrill 
School, Red Granite, Wisconsin. 
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From A MONTANA CANYON TO 
CHICAGO AND “THE Farr” 


By MARY M. PORTER 


Teacner, District 35, Fercus County, MoNTANA 


Winner of First Prize, Travel at Home Group, 1933 Descriptive Contest 


Note: Miss Porter’s prize travel story gains added 
interest from the fact that A Century of Progress 
Exposition will be open again during the coming 
summer, beginning June 1. 

T IS a far crv from the isolation of a 

little canyon in the foothills of the 

Big Snowy Mountains, Montana, to 

the streets of a great city and a 

World’s Fair, where the crowds are mill- 

ing about, truly making a “Roman holi- 

day.” That is the journey I took in the 

summer of 1933, the opening year of 
A Century of Progress Exposition. 

In the little canyon we see something 
of the progress of the century. If the 
roads are at all passable, cars make their 
way up and down; the whistle of the 
train pierces the crisp, frosty air in win- 
ter; sometimes an airplane flies overhead; 
again, the farm wagon and team through 
the mud, or the team and sled through 
the snow, are the successful rivals of the 
automobile; the carrier who brings the 
“daily” paper twice a week discards his 
Century of Progress auto for a surer 
team and covered cab. 

The canyon is one of the beauty spots 
of our countryside. For two years, au- 
tumn, winter, and spring, I have tramped 
its narrow road; have seen the reds of the 
hawthorn and the yellow of the quaking 
aspen against the green of the pine and 
the fir; have watched early snows cover 
the mountain and later snows the can- 
yon; have known the creek a fairyland— 
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hawthorn and chokecherry, weighted by 
the wet snows of spring, bending over 
like monks at their prayers. I have seen 
the pale green of the quaking aspens— 
the “quakers”—appear, and darken, and 
have sat with my pupils about the steps 
of our school home, trying to catch just 
the right shade with our water colors. 
Through the winter we have brought in 
the kinnikinnick with its red berries, and 
the red winter leaves of the Oregon 
grape. In the spring we have looked for 
the earliest flowers: the purple crocus, or 
pasque flower; the yellow bell; the 
creamy dogtooth violet, or glacier lily; 
the gorgeous mountain sunflower; the 
chiming bell, or hortensia—favorites 
among the many varieties that appear 
during the year. 

Sometimes things work out to one’s ad- 
vantage without effort. When I learned, 
in buying my ticket to Kansas for the 
summer vacation, how easily I could go 
on to Chicago, it seemed too good an op- 
portunity to miss; so I decided to include 
the “Century of Progress” in my trip. 

In early June I left Lewistown, Mon- 
tana, changing at Billings to a train for 
Denver. I was traveling by way of 
Cheyenne. On the journey across Wy- 
oming the most interesting places were 
Wind River Canyon, with its walls of 
rock, the highway on one side of the 
river, the railway on the other; and the 
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hot springs of Thermopolis, where the 
mineral formations and colors resemble 
those of Mammoth Springs, Yellowstone 
Park. In Wind River Canyon we were 
allowed ten minutes to enjoy the beauty 
of the gorge and read the historical in- 
scription. The first white people to pass 
through the canyon were the Ashley Fur 
Party, in 1825. The railroad was put 
through in 1911. In 1925 the state high- 
way was built. 

At Denver I boarded a train bound for 
Topeka, and after a visit there I went on 
to Chicago. 

The first day at the Century of Prog- 
ress we took to orient ourselves. 

For one interested in science, there 
were whole courses in electricity, light, 
machinery, telephone, radio. We faith- 
fully studied the driving power of ma- 
chines. In the “Hall of Magic” we heard 
how light sounds and saw how sound 
looks! Later we watched the assembling 
of an automobile and the making of a 
rubber tire. It was the first time I had 
seen the skeleton of a car, and I certainly 
had_ never imagined that a tire could be 
so interesting. It was worth while to 
note how unconcernedly the workmen 
went on with their tasks, regardless of 
onlookers. 

Some of the foreign buildings were like 
my idea of street bazaars, with their 
wealth of jewelry and trinkets of differ- 
ent kinds. To us the artistic craftsman- 
ship of Italy was best represented by 
cameos. Cameos had always seemed love- 
ly and admirable, but I had not known 
their story: how the layers of the shells 
used are in different colors and the artist 
carves down to the delicate pink of the 
background, leaving the white in relief. 
Before the Fair is over, I hope to send 
back for one of these cameos. 

Almost all the foreign buildings dis- 
played wonderful embroideries, Czecho- 
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slovakia particularly. The log building 
of Ukraine was beautiful in its simplic- 
ity. The richness of the Ukrainian cross- 
stitch embroideries, deep colors on white, 
was emphasized by native girls in em- 
broidered white dresses. I was interested 
in the story Ukraine told of its splendid 
natural resources and in its plea for un- 
derstanding. 

Egyptian inlaid work in woods and 
mother-of-pearl; Moorish designs from 
the Alhambra, in wood and brass; an- 
tique Hungarian ivory figures; dainty 
Chinese. water colors on rice paper, 
and embroidered portraits of Woodrow 
Wilson, Franklin D. Roosevelt, and Dr. 
Sun Yat-Sen; Japan’s model of Mount 
Vernon in_ pearl-studded mother-of- 
pearl—these were, to me, outstanding 
examples of an art exhibit too varied and 
too full to remember very much of it. 
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We were interested in the manufac- 
ture of raw silk by the Japanese, par- 
ticularly in watching the silk threads 
unwound from cocoons and wound into 
skeins, resembling skeins of yarn. The 
silk handkerchief table near by was pop- 
ular with men as well as women. One 
man was heard to say, “Put me up two 
dozen of them”; another, “I am going to 
scatter them around among my friends.” 
My own pupils are to see these handker- 
chiefs at Christmas time. 

The courtesy of the Japanese and of 
the Chinese impressed us. While the 
‘Japanese had many things to sell, we 
could walk about and admire without 
being importuned to buy. Signs read: 
“These things are for sale. If you are in- 
terested, speak to the girls in attendance.” 
As I went from building to building, see- 
ing the artistic and industrial accom- 
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plishments of nations 
other than our own, I 
thought, “What room 
is there for prejudice?” 
And it seemed to me 
that there should be a 
better feeling between 
the citizens of various 
nations after they had 
met in a friendly way 
at this World’s Fair. 

An _ attractive log 
building near the lake 
and not far from the 
Lincoln Group held the 
beautiful hand weav- 
ing of North Carolina 
mountain Wwomen—an 
art revived recently. 

The Illinois Host 
House was impressive in 
its simplicity and in its 
featuring of the state’s 
special hero, Abraham Lincoln. Here, in 
Lincoln’s own handwriting, was a copy 
of his favorite poem, “O, Why Should 
the Spirit of Mortal Be Proud?” 

On our first day at the Fair, artists had 
taken their “wares” out to Michigan 
Avenue to exhibit. “If the hill will not 
come to Mahomet, Mahomet will go to 
the hill.” My pocketbook holds the ad- 
dress of a plainly garbed woman who had 
beautiful oil paintings, and also simple 
little cards of greeting; of a man who 
exhibited a painting called “A Blue 
Vase”; of a girl who does charming ivory 
miniatures, and who would reproduce a 
picture to order. 

With its special international exhibi- 
tion, the Art Institute was an outstand- 
ing feature of the Fair. One had an 
opportunity to see the work of Raphael 
and other old masters, glorious in color; 
Millet’s peasant pictures; Corot’s land- 
scapes; Winslow Homer’s sea studies; 
Stuart’s “Washington”; 
and Whistler’s beloved 
“Portrait of the Artist’s 
Mother,” loaned by the 
Louvre, Paris. It is won- 
derful to see the orig- 
inals of our . favorite 
paintings; it is perhaps 
equally wonderful to 
realize what remark- 
ably good,. and. inex- 
pensive, prints of the 
same masterpieces we 
can purchase for our 
own walls. 

In the recesses of my 
mind is a remembrance 
of a visit to the “En- 
chanted Island,” where 
we saw children amus- 
ing themselves with 
trains, steamboats, air- 
planes, slides down the 
“Magic Mountain,” cre- 
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ative art, story-telling. I recall the real- 
istic Fort Dearborn, in its setting of more 
than a century ago; the folk dancers of 
the Belgian Village, in fourtenth century 
costume; the Lama Temple, its idols and 
prayer wheels; the Mayan Temple, with 
its Indian relics; a real rubber tree from 
Africa and an exhibition of the process 
of rubber making; the conversion of 
pulp into the paper we daily use; the tele- 
vision exhibit; the Adler Planetarium, 
with its story of the heavens; the near-by 
Shedd Aquarium, with its story of the 
deep; the Hall of Religion, where soft 
music was played. 

We sat outdoors in the Court of the 
Hall of Science and watched the illumi- 
nating of the grounds, the light trans- 
mitted from the star Arcturus through 
the magic of the photo-electric cell. We 
saw Balbo’s air fleet come over, like great 
birds in the sky, and added our bit to the 

(Continued on page 62) 
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[Plates V, VI, VII, and VIII of our Picture Section are devoted to Travel. This month we show scenes in the United States. ] 


5,000 Miles of America 


By Margaret Mines Prizer 
Teacher, First Grade, Julia Ward Howe School, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


(Prize Winner, 1933 Descriptive Travel Contest) 


ORE than five thousand miles of 

our beautiful continent, fifteen 
states of the United States, the District 
of Columbia, three provinces of Canada, 
three famous river systems, and Puget 
Sound—what a magnificent background 
for a vacation! 

My trip began on an air-conditioned 
train leaving Philadelphia August 12. By 
the next morning I had left behind me 
Pennsylvania, the city of Washington, 
Virginia, the Cumberland Mountains; 
my watch was turned to central time and 
I was drinking coffee in the diner near 
Chicago. 

Chicago did its best that day. It was 
cool, with a bright blue sky and spark- 
ling blue water to set off the gay colors 
of A Century of Progress Exposition. I 
had only one day to see the Fair, but in 
eighteen hours I certainly saw displayed 
before my eyes a century of improved 
means of getting around this world. 
There has been, indeed, a century of 
change and progress between the little 
wood-burning train standing on the Fair 
grounds and the planes and blimps flying 
overhead, the transcontinental trains on 
display in the transportation building, 
and the efficient busses carrying Exposi- 
tion visitors. 

Boarding a train late that night, I stood 
with the crowd in the observation car 
(as if I were on the deck of a steamer) 
watching the lights of Chicago disappear 
in the dark. I was a member of a con- 
ducted tour party now, so I passed over 
my tickets and baggage cares and all my 
worries to our efficient tour manager, 
and had no thoughts except for enjoy- 
ment during the rest of the journey. 

By next morning two more states, IIli- 
nois and Wisconsin, and a long stretch of 
the Mississippi River, lay behind us and 
we were at St. Paul, capital of Minne- 
sota and one of the big centers of the 
wheat district. Our train was made up 
here for the long ride west, more of the 
tour party arrived, and we were gayly 
introduced to one another. That day we 
saw wheat fields all day, some corn, some 


droves of hogs, more wheat. After five 
(Continued on page 61) 
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Colonial Georgia to 
“Old Virginny” 
By Constance Ohlinger 
Formerly Teacher, Junior High Schools, 


Jacksonville, Florida 
(Prize Winner, 1933 Descriptive Travel Contest) 


AKE UP! Wake up! You must 
see this!” Slowly my traveling 
companion arouses herself from a sound 
sleep. It is about five in the morning. 
From our eighth-floor hotel windows we 
get our first glimpse of Savannah by day. 
The east is a rosy glow; the air is freshly 
calm; and there, beyond the roofs and 
trees of the city, lies the harbor, its wa- 
ters, tinged by reflections of the sky, 
gently enfolded by the green, pine- 
forested banks of Georgia! 

Now we see sails, ships welcoming the 
peace of the harbor, and the promising 
country roundabout. It is Oglethorpe, 
coming to establish a colony, in 1733. He 
pitches his tent under the pine trees near 
the river, and that becomes the central 
point of the new settlement. Indians are 
living on the banks of the river, and from 
them, the “Sawannos,” the settlement is 
to take its name. 

We are still looking out over the river, 
and now we see a ship leaving port, and a 
trail of smoke appears in the sky. It is 
the “Savannah,” the first steamship to 
cross the Atlantic, making her way to- 
ward the ocean and bidding good-by to 
this fair harbor. 

We slip into bed again, and doze off, 
thinking of the sunrise, of the harbor and 
the significant events it recalls—sleep 
late, until wakened by music. Through 
our open windows come the strains of a 
familiar hymn. 

(Continued on page 64) 


Jaunt into Mexico 


By Dorothy Barnhart 
Teacher, 3 B Grade, Lincoln School, 
Whittier, California 


(Prize Winner, 1933 Descriptive Travel Contest) 


VER YBODY agreed with me. I 
couldn’t possibly take a trip any- 
where. It was a financial impossibility. 
But one day I went into a railroad ticket 
office, pointed to a seashore town on 
the western coast of Mexico, and asked 
the fare. The town was Mazatlan, the 
fare was startlingly low. 

My friends and relatives expected 
nothing short of kidnapping by bandits 
and death from iguanas. 

In Nogales, as the train moved slowly 
forward from the American railway sta- 
tion to a smaller one a few hundred feet 
farther on, I felt like an explorer en- 
tering darkest Africa. When I changed 
my first dollars into pesos I might have 
been heiress to the Woolworth millions. 
One United States dollar is worth three 
dollars and fifty cents Mexican. The 
Mexican dollar is called a peso. 

The two days and nights of going 
down the west coast were filled with 
scenes of Mexican life. I had read many 
books and articles about Mexico and 
looked at many photographs, yet I was 
continually surprised by the bits of life 
that I caught from the train window. 

The houses seemed to be made of just 
whatever the people were able to pick up. 
Reed houses, ’dobe walls, palm, or brush 
walls; roofs of tile, reed, corrugated iron, 
dirt, and brush. All sorts of combina- 
tions of these were seen. 

The train made many stops, sometimes 
at a village, often just at a little huddle of 
shacks. At each of the larger towns the 
municipal band played. I smiled and 
clapped and registered great pleasure un- 
til I discovered that the music was in 
honor of the governor of Sinaloa whose 
private car was behind us. Stops lasted 
anywhere from five to forty minutes, 
depending upon the size of the town. 
Everyone was at the station to see the 
train come in. 
costumes, from the Indian woman’s full 
flounced skirt, bare or sandaled feet, and 
dark blue reboso, to the very charming 
bobbed haired sefiorita’s attractive black 
organdie and slippers with high—very 
high—French heels. 

(Continued on page 66) 
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A California vacation 
is within your reach 
this summer! 


How far is California? In miles, it’s no nearer the East 
than it was last year. But in dollars it’s a great deal nearer. 
All types of rail fares—for travel in coaches as well as in 
the most luxurious accommodations— have been reduced. 
Pullman charges have been cut one-chird everywhere in 
the West. 

California isn’t far away in time, either. From Chicago, 
for example, it’s only two days and three nights on our 
swift Overland Limited to San Francisco or Golden State 
Limited to Los Angeles. And these days en route will be 
well spent if you go on one Southern Pacific train and re- 
turn on another Southern Pacific train. You’ll see a differ- 
ent part of the United States each way. You'll bring back 
from your trip a better understanding of the West. 





Asa big step toward the air-conditioning of all equipment, 
dub cars, lounge cars, dining cars and observation cars on 
our Overland Limited, Golden State Limited, Cascade and 
Sunset Limited will be air-conditioned by this summer. 
Air-conditioned compartments and drawing rooms will 
also be provided on these trains, and, important to your 
purse, there is no extra charge for these accommodations— 
no extra fare on any of our trains. 

Air-conditioned cars manufacture their own climate. Air 
from the outside is drawn in through filters, and its tem- 
perature and humidity are automatically raised or lowered 
to just the right degree for greatest comfort. Noise and 
dust are excluded. 





fathomless blue of Crater Lake, the stupendous Carlsbad 
Caverns, the biggest trees on earth. Most of the famous 
sxenic wonders of the West are reached by Southern Pacific 
rails. Our four leading trains approach California through 
four widely different scenic regions. By going to California 
on one of these trains and returning on another you can, we 
think, see more of the West than on any other railroad. 
Any railroad agent can sell you a ticket to California and 
back on Southern Pacific. 

Though we are the largest transportation system in the 
United States, every mile of our track is west of the Missis- 
sippi. We are a western railroad. The men who serve you 
on our trains are western men. From the veteran who drives 
the giant engine that pulls you smoothly up the high Sierra 
tothe waiter who serves you in the dining-car, they are sin- 
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cerely interested in making your trip a pleasant one. We 
think you’ll find on Southern Pacific trains an atmosphere 
of western hospitality. 





Ordinarily, people don’t write to railroads unless they have 
something to complain about. So we are more than a little 
proud of the hundreds of letters we have received praising 
our new dining-car service. “The most reasonably priced 
and best prepared meal I ever had on a railroad,’’ said 
one. ‘*A perfect meal,’’ said another. 

We call this new service *‘ Meals Select.’ Complete lunch- 
eons and dinners begin at 80 cents, including soup, salad, 
entree, vegetables, bread and butter, beverage and dessert. 
Club breakfasts begin at 50 cents. A la carte service is still 
provided for those who prefer it. 

Mealtime on Southern Pacific trains is announced by the 
soft note of chimes. You are served quietly and courteous- 
ly. And should you require some special diet, our chefs have 
the ingredients and the knowledge to prepare it for you. 





Slowly but surely the eyes of tourists are turning to the 
nearest foreign country—Mexico, which always calls the 
first-time visitor back again. In Mexico the American dol- 
lar still buys three or more pesos, and the cost of getting 
there is low. 

No way to Mexico City is more scenic than our West Coast 
Route. The time table fairly bristles with fascinating names 
—Hermosillo,Guaymas, Mazatlan, Tepic, Guadalajara— 
and each one springs to colorful life when E/ Costeno (The 
Coaster) pulls in. Everyone comes out to meet the train. 


Our Mexican trains carry modern Pullman cars and serve 
good meals. Service has been increased to six trains a week, 
daily except Sunday from Tucson and Nogales through to 
Mexico City. (From the East or Middle West, take the 
Sunset Limited or Golden State Limited to Tucson. From 
the Pacific Coast, you can take the Mexico City Pullman 
at Los Angeles. ) 

The West Coast Route passes through a part of Mexico 
entirely different from any other part. To get the most out 
of your trip, you should use this route at least one way. 
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LOW SUMMER FARES — MAY 15 TO OCT. 15 
Rail fares to California, much lower now than last year, will 
be still lower this summer. (For example, $86 roundtrip be- 
tween Chicago and California from May 15 to October 15- 
Return limit October 31.) 
Pullman charges in the West have been cut a flat one-third. 
A Pullman lower berth from Chicago to California costs only 
$15.75, compared with $23.63 last year. 
Any railroad or travel agent will gladly give you the new 
fares from your city to California. 
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This little map shows the routes of our four leading trains to California 





SUNSET LIMITED 


—runs between New Orleans,Los Angeles and San Francisco, 
through the romantic Old South and the Southwest. Your 
ticket to California can be routed over one of several rail 
lines to New Orleans, connecting with the Sunset Limited. 
Or from New York you can sail to New Orleans on a Southern 
Pacific steamship, with first-class meals and berth aboard ship 
included in rail fare. 

GOLDEN STATE LIMITED 
—follows the direct route between Chicago and Los eles, 
San Diego and Santa Barbara. You should stop over in El Paso 
to see J in Old Mexico, just across the Rio Grande,and 
to visit Carlsbad Caverns, a one-day side trip. 

THE CASCADE 
—connects with the northern United States and Canadian 
Lines. Passes close to beautiful Mt. Shasta on its way between 
the Pacific Northwest and California. 
OVERLAND LIMITED 


—the fastest, finest train between Chicago and San Francisco. 
Crosses Great Salt Lake by rail and climbs the high Sierra. 


There is no extra fare on any Southern Pacific train. These 
four will carry air-conditioned cars this summer. 


Write 


Mr. Bartlett is our Passenger Traffic Manager in Chicago. 
He will be glad to answer any questions about a trip to 
the Pacific Coast or Mexico. Mail the coupon, or, better 
still, write him a letter, telling him the places you’d like 
to see, when you plan to leave, etc. A detailed itinerary 
will be sent if you request it. 


O. P. Bartierr, Dept. W-4-A, 310 So. Michigan Blvd. , 
Chicago. Send me information on a trip to 








and will have 





I plan to leave about 
days for my trip. There will be_____persons in my party. 
Please send me literature on 

C) PACIFIC COAST L) MEXICO 
Name 
Address City 
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Re-CREATING [TEACHERS 


Rest, Recreation, and Exercise 


By MARY L. HAHN 


ForMERLY, TEACHER OF HEALTH EDUCATION, MICHIGAN StaTE NorMAL COLLEGE, YPSILANTI, MICHIGAN 


Mrs. Cook, teacher of foods and nutrition. 
Miss Ryan, teacher of physical education. 
Miss Perkins, principal. 

Miss Lewis, fourth-grade teacher. 


Mrs. Cook: You look so comfortable, 
stretched out there in your gym suit! 
But how can an honest teacher have such 
leisure? 

Miss Ryan: Come and join me and 
let’s consider how any honest teacher can 
fail to include leisure in her time budget. 

Do you realize that it’s just a few days 
until Easter vacation! What are you 
planning to do for the joy of your soul? 

Mrs. Cook: You know very well, Sally 
Ryan, that I'll spend every minute work- 
ing in my garden, reading about gar- 
dens, or hobnobbing with my gardening 
friends. 

Miss Ryan: Of course you will! I wish 
that more teachers could budget their 
time to include a hobby or two. Only 
this morning Miss Carter told me that 
she was going to spend her whole vaca- 
tion outlining plans and collecting mate- 
rials for her social science classes. Can 
you imagine anything more pathetic? I 
don’t believe she even dreams that social 
science might have something to do with 
practicing the art of living. 

Mrs. Cook: She does dream about it, 
Sally, but she hasn’t quite wakened to 
realize that her dream might come true. 
However, I’m sure she will one of these 
days. 

Miss Perkins: What's this nice pros- 
pect of dreams coming true? 

Mrs. Cook: Our usual sport of want- 
ing to re-create somebody. This time 
we're saying that if teachers were remade 
according to our specifications they 
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would all realize that time for rest, rec- 
reation, and exercise is a possible, as well 
as a legitimate and infinitely worth- 
while, part of every twenty-four-hour 
day. 
Miss Perkins: Very good, but what 
brought it up? 

Mrs. Cook: Just this. Easter vacation 
begins next week and we were wishing 
that all our teacher friends had interest- 
ing plans, because vacations seem such a 
perfect time to consider rest, recreation, 
and exercise. 

Miss Perkins: Do you think teachers 
need physical, intellectual, emotional, so- 
cial, or spiritual vacations most? 

Miss Ryan: ‘They probably need all 
these rolled into one, but I fancy many of 
them feel that what they especially need 
is a physical vacation. Most of us think 
that nothing could require more energy 
than teaching school. A number of sci- 
entists agree with us, but fortunately 
that is no excuse for spending one’s pre- 
cious vacation in bed. 

Dr. Barnes tells of a teacher who was 
always tired, and who insisted that the 
perfect vacation was a chance to sleep, 
day in and day out. She happened to 
have exceptionally low blood pressure, 
and this, coupled with the fact that as a 
body organ the brain is very susceptible 
to inadequate rest and a scanty blood 
supply, made her feel sure that nothing 
could be better for her than sleep. Much 
to the dear woman’s surprise, however, 
Dr. Barnes included in his prescription 
“play, a good time, and social engage- 


ments.” Even more to her surprise, it 


proved to be just what she needed, for 
the emotional and social stimulation 
helped to improve her blood pressure as 





nothing else could have done in her 
case. 

Mrs. Cook: I suppose the moral of 
that little story is, “Don’t forget that 
you have at least five sides to your per- 
sonality.” 

Miss Perkins: The results of her pre- 
scription might suggest a second moral, 
such as “Ask your doctor.” 

Mrs. Cook: Personally, I did follow 
that suggestion by asking Dr. Barnes 
about sleep and he helped me to realize 
that eight hours in bed were enough, ff I 
didn’t insist on using part of them to 
entertain myself by reading or by reliv- 
ing my day. 

Miss Perkins: The self-discipline nec- 
essary for rest without sleeping is still a 
marvel to most of us. Such rest requires 
complete surrender of the heart and 
mind and is akin to experiencing “the 
peace that passeth all understanding.” 

Ill never forget the experience of one 
of my young friends, who fairly glowed 
with victory as she told of a ten-minute 
rest period which she had finally man- 
aged to include in her time budget. Her 
standard of self-discipline was so high 
that soon her ten minutes of rest were 
ten minutes of sleep. 

Mrs. Cook: It always rests me to flop 
mentally even when it can be only for a 
minute or two. I get a fresh start for 
the next class. 

Another thing that gives me a fresh, 
re-created feeling is cleanliness, a fact I 
didn’t particularly appreciate until I met 
a teacher who always had a fresh, new 
appearance. She once confessed that she 
would never have managed the time, 


money, or energy for careful grooming 
(Continued on page 59) 
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Primary Tests on Gardening 


(Continued from page 17) 


Key To Tests 


GARDENS 
L1.T 4 T 7.5. ME 
—S 8 £ st iT: 2.3 
3. F 6. F 9. T 
II. 1. fine 3. spade 
2. rake 4. flower 
SEEDs 
ae ie ee hae. lee 
27T 4 T 6 F 8 T 10. F 
Il. 1. flower 
2. tiny plant 
3, young plant 
4. early spring 





tf. 


. pieces of potatoes 
- Spring 

. spring 

. very many 
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GARDEN PLANTS 


4.T 7.F 10.F 13. T 
jj Fat i. oes 
AF 2P CF 

4. tomato 7. hoe 
5. lettuce 

6. water 


ot 

-F 

7 
II. 1. fros 
2. geraniums 
3. beet 


oe 


FLOWERS 


1. F 3. F 5. F 7. T 
a F 4. F 6. F 8. T 





A Fifth Grade Works Out a Unit on Spain 


(Continued from page 33) 


6. Interest in same amusements— | 


cockfights, bullfights, dancing, 
singing, and story-telling. 
F. A realization that customs are 
due to environmental conditions. 
1. Taking a siesta in middle of 
day, because of intense heat. 
2. Late meals in the evening, and 
much “night life.” (They sleep 
in the daytime because it is hot.) 
3. Entire family gathers in patio 
after dusk for participation in 
conversation, music, and dancing. 
4. The “to-morrow” spirit. Be- 
cause of the warm climate, there 
is a tendency always to delay ev- 
erything as long as possible. 
§. The bullfights—a hangover 





from the days of fighting for | 


glory, honor, and love. 
G. An appreciation of some desira- 
ble character traits of the Spanish. 
. Bravery. 
Courage. 
. Universal geniality. 
Boundless enthusiasm. 
. Chivalry and politeness. 
. Happy dispositions. 
. Care-free attitude toward life. 
Il. Habits and skills. 
A. A habit of asking thoughtful 
questions and finding satisfactory 
answers. For example, after seeing a 
number of pictures of the Alhambra, 





The children could bring practically 
no material from home with which to 
work. In order to obtain sufficient 
funds to buy the necessary materials, 
the class sold lemonade at the May 
Day Festival at school, thus making the 


| expenses of the activity very slight. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 

For the children— 

Brann, Esther: Lupe Goes to School 
(New York: The Macmillan Co., 
1930). 

Bullett, G. W.: The Spanish Caravel 
(Garden City, N.Y.: Doubleday, 
Doran & Co., 1928). 


| Carpenter, Frances: Tales of a Basque 


Grandmother (Garden City, N.Y.: 
Doubleday, Doran & Co., 1930). 

| Donahey, M. A.: The Spanish Mc- 
Quades (Garden City, N.Y.: Dou- 
bleday, Doran & Co., 1931). 

George, M. M.: A Little Journey to 
Spain and Portugal (Chicago: A. 
Flanagan Co.). 

Halliburton, Richard: New Worlds to 
Conquer (London: Geoffrey Bles, 
Ltd., 1932). : 

Irving, Washington: The Alhambra 
(New York: The Macmillan Co., 
1926). 


Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia, 


| Weedon’s Modern Encyclopedia, The 


| 


one child asked, “Why do people talk | 


about the Alhambra so much?” This 
child found his answer by reading 
magazine articles, picture captions, 
and looking up the Alhambra in an 
encyclopedia. 


B. A habit of referring to the map. | 
Gordon, Jan and Cora: 


When a new city was mentioned in 
a story or was brought to the chil- 
dren’s attention in some other way, 
they took a keen interest in locating 
the city on the map. 
C. After the conclusion of the study 
of Spain, growth was evident in sev- 
eral skills and abilities: 

1. Improved ability to work and 

play together. 

2. Ingreased skill in drawing, 

molilien and construction. 

3. Ability to get information 


through reading. 

4. Ability to answer creditably 
written reviews on things Spanish. 
5. Improved skill in reading. 

6. Improved use of tools. 

7. Ability to comprehend promi- 
nent features of a physical map. 


| Elsner, 





| 
i 
| 


World Book, Book of Knowledge. 

For the teacher— 

Eleanor: Spanish Sunshine 
(New York: Grosset & Dunlap, 
1931). 

Gallop, Rodney: A Book of the 
Basques (New York: The Macmillan 
Co., 1930). 

Two Vaga- 

bonds in Spain (New York: Robert 

M. McBride, 1931). 


| Irving, Washington: Tales of a Trav- 


eler (New York: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1928). 

McBride, Robert Medill: Spanish 
Towns and People (New York: 
Robert M. McBride, 1928). 

Peers, Edgar Allison: Spain (New 
York: Dodd Mead & Co., 1929). 


| Phillips, Henry Albert: Meet the Span- 


iards (Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 


Co., 1931). 

Riggs, Arthur Stanley: The Spanish 
Pageant (Indianapolis: Bobbs- 
Merrill Co., 1928). 

| Robson, E. L: A Wayfarer in the 
Pyrenees (Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Co., 1929). 
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ENNA JETTICK SHOES, Inc., AusurN, N. Y. (Dept. 4) 
With no obligation to me, please send information about your shoes, and name of 
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to think about 
VACATION 


That welcome breathing interval 
. EASTER ... when Nature 

wakens from her long sleep and we 

suddenly find ourselves shabby. 





In considering your wardrobe, start 
with your feet. No item of apparel 
is more important... not only 
from a standpoint of appearance, but 
also of comfort. 


Wear 
ENNA JETTICKS 


. for their smart good looks. Enna 
Jettick stylists are ever on the alert for 
the newest trends in styles and materials; 


. for the scientific principles of foot 
health which enter into their construc- 
tion. 


Enna Jettick’s unusual size range, plus 
the skilled fitting which is a point of 
pride with Enna Jettick Shoe dealers, 
insures your foot comfort. 

189 Sizes and Widths---1 to 12, AAAAAA to EEE 


ENNA JETTICK 


SHOES FOR WOMEN 
$5 $6 


ENNA JETTICK SHOES, INC. 
AUBURN, N. Y. 


“You need no longer be told that you have an expensive foot.” 
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ERE’S the perfect cruise vaca- 
tion. All the rest and relaxa- 
tion of an ocean voyage. 9 days of 
scenic wonders and smooth water, 
too—for your Alaska-bound steamer 
follows the sheltered Inside Passage 
of the North Pacific into a world 
of contrasts. 


Here snow-crowned mountains dip 
down to the water’s edge. Glaciers 
sparkle and crackle in the dazzling 
Arctic sunlight and flowers grow to 
double their normal size. 


Here, too, are colorful ports of 
call, Indian villages whose history 
is told in fascinating totem poles. 
Juneau with its famous mines and 
the nearby Mendenhall Glacier. 





CANADIAN 
PACIFIC 


MONTREAL— Windsor Station 
NEW YORK— Madison Ave. at 44th Screet 
PHILADELPH!IA— 1500 Locust Screet 
BOSTON—405 Boylston Street 
CHICAGO—71 East Jackson Boulevard 
SAN FPRANCISCO—152 Geary Screet 


LOS ANGELES—621 South Grand Ave. a 


And Offices and Agencies throughout the United States 
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ROUND TRIP 


"80 


FROM VANCOUVER 
VICTORIA OR SEATTLE 


LOW “ra” FARE 


MEALS AND BERTH 
ON BOAT INCLUDED 


except ot 
SKAGWAY) 





Skagway where the romance of 





Gold Rush days still lingers and the 
“Trail of ’98” leads on into the 
heart of Alaska itself. (Even if you’re 
returning by the same boat you can 
arrange to take the trip over the 
mountains, across Dead Horse Gulch 
and the White Pass to Lake Ben- 
nett!) 

Two sailings each week from Van- 
couver. Write for booklets. Find out, 
too, how easy it is to combine a trip 
through the Canadian Rockies with 
this thrilling Alaska cruise. 





CANADIAN 
NATIONAL 


MONTREAL—360 McGill Street 
NEW YORK—673 Fifth Avenue 
PHILADELPHIA— 1422 Chestnut Sereet 
BOSTON — 186 Tremont Street 
CHICAGO—4 South Michigan Blvd. 


SAN FRANCISCO—648 Market Screet 
LOS ANGELES—607 South Grand Ave. 
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How Words Work for Us—Prepositions 


(Continued from page 45) 


used as objects of prepositions. Such 
is not the case. Study the following 
prepositional phrases. What do you 
find are the objects of the following 


prepositions? 
with him to us 
by me for them 
near her over it 


toward you 

You can now add a fourth truth to 
your summary about prepositions. The 
principal word in a prepositional phrase 
may be a noun or pronoun, and it is 
called the object of the preposition. 
You will be given a chance in the next 
exercise to show whether you really 
understand this summary. 

Copy the following sentences, leav- 
ing lines between so that your work 
will not look crowded. Underline each 
prepositional phrase. Put a parenthesis 
around each preposition. Put a cross 
plainly above all objects of the preposi- 
tions. Sometimes one preposition has 
two objects; do not overlook any of the 
objects. 

1. The man in the blue suit is a police- 
man. 

2. He stands guard in the bank. 

3. No one can slip past him unobserved. 
4. He always has a smile on his face. 

5. Usually he nods to Mother and me. 
Fxercise 1V— 





This exercise will take real thinking | 


on your part. At the same time it 
will show your teacher whether or not 
you understand what you have studied 
about prepositions. Find the preposi- 
tional phrases in the three sentences be- 
low, and write a short paragraph about 


| each one. 


Before you write the paragraphs, | 


study carefully the example given; use 
it as a pattern for your own para- 


graphs. When you have finished your - 


work, take it to your teacher for her 
comments. 


Let us now turn our attention to 
some prepositions which are ofte, 
stumblingblocks to boys and girls. 

a 


Stumblingblock number one: bp. 
tween and among. 

If you can count, if you know two 
from three or more, then you need ney. 
er be puzzled about which word to use, 
Just remember this: Use between when 
speaking of only two things; us 
among when speaking of more than 
two things. Here are two examples: 
1. Mother divided the apple between my 
sister and me. 

2. The teacher distributed 
among the class members. 
Exercise V— 

a) Copy the following sentences; 
fill the blanks with between or among. 
1. At sunset I pitched my camp 
a small grove and a lake. 

2. The nightbirds settled noisily 

the branches of the trees. 
3. Soon a rabbit ran 

the water’s edge. 

4. Big old rats played hide and sek 
anlinedia the reeds. 

5. Dark clouds drifted — 
the moon. 

b) Write five original sentences 
using between; five using among. 

= 


Stumblingblock number two: a¢ and 
to. 

Study these examples until you can 
feel which is correct. Many people us 
to when they should use a/; one should 
always say “stay at home,” not “stay 
to home.” 

1. I told Mother that I would stay af 
home to-night. 

2. She herself is going to the theater. 

3. She enjoys herself at the theater. 

4. To-morrow night she is going #o a re- 
ception. 


the tickets 


my tent and 


me and 


Exercise VI— 


Example: A crash of heavy thunder | 


startles us. 


“Of heavy thunder” is the preposition- | 


al phrase. It is used as an adjective, be- 
cause it modifies the noun “crash.” The 
preposition is “of,” and the object of the 
preposition is “thunder.” 

1. A burst of hearty applause greeted the 


| speaker. 


2. The men in the gallery clapped loud- 


| ly. 


3. The speaker bowed his thanks to the 


audience. 


Lesson THREE 


By this time you have learned al- 
most all you need to know in order to 
use these word-workers, prepositions. 
There is one point, however, which 
must be cleared up. We say that pre- 
positions are used to show the relation 
between things. 
what is meant by relation? Let us be 
sure. Study these four short sentences, 
noting the different meaning conveyed 
by the various prepositions. 

1. A pencil lay om my desk. 

2. A pencil lay inside my desk. 
3. A pencil lay beneath my desk. 
4. A pencil lay mear my desk. 

Do you see that the little preposi- 
tions show just where the pencil was in 


| relation to, or with reference to, the 


desk? They give an idea as to the lo- 
cation, the placement, of both desk and 
pencil. For this reason, prepositions 
are often called relational words. But 
this idea need not bother you at all in 
your use of prepositions. 





Do you understand | 





@) Write five sentences using 4/; 
five using /o. ; 

b) Find five examples of the use ot 
each, 

= 

Stumblingblock number three: in 
and into. 

It is correct to use in when you wish 
to indicate that something is af rest in 
a certain place. Whenever you intend 
to show something as being moved or 
in motion, use into. Study these cor- 
rect examples. 

1. My books are in my trunk. 

2. I shall move the trunk into the attic. 
3. It can stay in the attic until I am back 
in town. 

4. Then I shall put the books into my 
bookcase. 

Do you think now that you can 
“feel” the difference between the us 
of in and into? If not, ask your teach- 
er for personal help on them before you 
try the next little exercise. 

Exercise VII— 

a) Write five sentences using #j 
five others using into. 

b) Make a collection of ten exam- 
ples of the use of into. Copy the sen- 
tences from newspapers, libgary books, 
or your school texts. 

If you have followed instructions 
carefully, you should now be able 
understand everything which you need 
to know about prepositions. More 
over, you will have laid a fine founda 
tion for the next lesson, in which you 
will study another kind of relational 


word. 
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A Unit of Work | 
on Birds 


(Continued from page 30) 


(1) A letter inviting a local 
resident to make a bird talk. 
(2) Letters to business firms 
offering bird charts and pic- 
tures, 
(3) A letter to the State 
Audubon Society, asking for 
material to organize a Junior 
Bird Club. 
b) Compositions. 
(1) A written report on in- 
formation gathered. 
(2) Biographies of John 
James Audubon, Olive 
Thorne Miller, and Henry 
David Thoreau. 
c) Study of bird poems. 
B. Music. 
1. Find and list songs about birds. 
2. Learn to sing three of these 
songs. 
3. Listen to bird calls and songs 
on phonograph. 
C. Art and handcraft. | 
1. Make a class booklet, illustrat- 
ing it with bird pictures, and dec- 
orating the cover with a bird | 
design. Include in it: 
a) List of birds of the state. 
b) Outline of study of birds. 
c) A short story about birds. 
2. Make bird houses and put them 





up. 

3. Make birds for flower-boxes. 
VIII. Results. The pupils have learned 
such habits, skills, and attitudes as the 
following. 

A. To appreciate reading, while 
learning to appreciate the birds. 

B. To apply the principles of letter- 
writing in business letters. 

C. To make floor talks. 
D. To express thoughts in writing. 
E. To prepare arguments for a de- 
bate. 

F. To make outlines. 

G. To use parliamentary law. 

H. To sing. 

I. To draw. 

J. To use the library. 

K. To read books and magazines. 

L. To select materials. 

M. To appreciate poetry. 





BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Blanchan, Neltje: Bird Neighbors 
(Garden City, N.Y.: Doubleday, 
Doran & Co., 1932). 

Burroughs, John: Bird Stories (Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1911). 

Burgess, Thornton W.: Bird Book for 
Children (Boston: Little, Brown & 
Co., 1919). 

Chapman, Frank M.: What Bird is 
That (New York: D. Appleton & 





Co., 1920). 
Miller, Olive Thorne: First Book of | 
Birds (Boston: Houghton Mifflin 

Co., 1899). 


——Second Book of Birds (Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1901). 

——True Bird Stories (Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1903). 

O’Shea, M. V., editor: World Book 
(Chicago, Ill.: W. F. Quarrie & Co., | 
1931). | 

Thompson, H., and Mee, A., editors: 
Book of Knowledge (New York: 
Grolier Society). | 

Washburn, Frederic: Injurious Insects 
and Useful Birds (Philadelphia: J. B. | 
Lippincott Co., 1918). 
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Vacation Days 


leave happy memories 


At a Maine beach or inland beside a 
crystal lake, in the woods or on a 
Maine hillside, summer days are lovely. 
Sailing, canoeing, golf, tennis, swim- 
ming and motor trips, dining and danc- 
ing—give wings to Maine vacation 
days. Fine hotels and inns, camps 
where you rough it in solid comfort — 
famous Maine delicacies in which lob- 
sters and clams play stellar roles. 
Discover Maine this year. 


Let us help you find your vacation 


home in Maine. Clip, fill in and mail | 


the coupon today. Vacations to fit 
every budget. 


MAINE DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION 


* 


Maine Publicity Bureau 
100 Longfellow Square, Portland, Maine 


Please send free copy of Official State Pamphlet 
giving all information on Maine vacations. 




















| TheTeacher’s Own Page 


(Continued from page 56) 


if she hadn’t studied how the physical 
effect of a warm bath, clean hair, clean 
clothing, and so on, contributed to her 
emotional and social well-being. Since 
then I have more than once spent my 
last dollar for dry-cleaning or, lacking 
the dollar, I have devoted precious time 
to cleaning and pressing my clothes. 

Miss Ryan: Just yesterday I was 
guilty of deciding that my blue dress 
could be worn another week or two, 
though I knew it was too soiled to 
wear. My black hat is also in need of 
cleaning: and I intend to have it done 
next Saturday morning. 

Mrs. Cook: Good for you, Sally. 

Miss Ryan: Since I have been taking 
“Time to Think” every day, I have 
been brought face to face with the 
fact that I hadn’t had time for leisure, 
books, and friends because I spent it in 
sympathizing with myself about a 
heavy program, large classes, and the 
need for doing light housekeeping! 

Miss Lewis: Greetings! May I take a 
bit of your time to tell my news? 
Four of us are going to spend our va- 
cation in Pittsburg visiting a friend of 
Helen Brown’s who directs an amateur 
theatrical group. You know how I’ve 
wanted to get some first-hand infor- 
mation ever since last year when my 
college roommate joined a group in 
New York; and how I had hoped to 
spend this vacation with her. This 
noon I was spinning a tale about what 
might have been when Helen, the 
darling, inquired whether I would con- 
sider a substitute. Then she told me 
about this invitation to Pittsburg, 
which she would refuse unless I was 
interested i in tying my financial “shoe 
string” to hers! 

Miss Perkins: But I thought you said 
there were four going. 

Miss Lewis: So there are. You know 
Gerry and Mabel have been just as 
anxious to have some worth-while dra- 
matics as I am, so they were invited 
to help pull Miss Brown’s sturdy Ford. 
We expect to pull i it a long way with 
four “shoe strings.” 

Miss Perkins:You’ve no idea how in- 
terested we are in your news, Miss 
Lewis, because our conversation had 
been concerned with vacation needs. 

Miss Lewis: Have you heard about 
Mr. Green’s plans for hiking? Some- 
one told me that we were all to be in- 
vited to join a three-day camping and 
hiking trip to the Deer Lodge Scout 
Camp. I understand that some of our 
teachers are going, so they'll have 
plenty of recreation and exercise, if 
not too much rest. 

Miss Perkins: It certainly sounds 
like a case of “the more the merrier,” 
and I’m sure that two weeks from to- 
day I'll be meeting a group of wonder- 
fully re-created teachers. 
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HIS is the year you've waited 
for. Rail fares, berth rates and 
park tour costs are down — way 
down. Don't miss Yellowstone! 


Enter through The Milwaukee 
Road’s historic, new Gallatin Gate- 
way—170 extra mountain miles of 
motoring without additional cost. 


From Yellowstone you may con- 
tinue on to Mt. Rainier, the 
Olympic Peninsula, Mt. Baker, and 
the many other attractions of the 
Puget Sound country. Return via 
Colorado, California or the Can- 
adian Rockies. Stop-over anywhere. 


Steamship sailings from Seattle for 
Alaska—Land of the Midnight Sun. 


Lowest fares apply via the roller 
bearing OLYMPIAN to Gallatin 
Gateway and the Pacific Northwest 
over America’s Longest Electrified 
Railroad. Travel independently or 
with escorted all-expense tours. 


For Yellowstone folder and information, 
write 


Passenger Traffic Department 
The Milwaukee Road 
Room 400, Union Station, Chicago, Iil. 


2101-1 


OLYMPIAN 


Electrified Over the Rockies te the Sea 
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ANE: I don’t know why 
we didn’t make this trip 
years ago. It’s so easy. 


BILL: Really half-a-dozen vacations in one 
. and all in 2 weeks. Come on, let’s try 
that surf again! 


~ JANE: This is like something 
oA ~=—syou’ve read about but never 
expected to see. 


BILL: Talk about your South Sea Islands— 
only there’s no rain and the nights are cool. 


You need this change 


OU need a vacation like this to rebuild 

mind and body .. . to fit you for the 
coming year. Don’t accept less when a 
Southern California vacation with its cool 
nights and rainless days is so easy. 

The trip is fascinating—and so easy— 
only a couple of days from most points in 
the country. And costs, newly reduced, 
need not exceed those of most ordinary va- 
cations. (Write and let us prove this.) 


FREE: 72-page vacation book, 
with detailed costs—also routing 


Send now for 72-page Southern Califor- 
nia vacation fact-book, most complete ever 
published. Nearly 150 photos, details of 
everything to see and do here, itemized costs, 
time required, maps and detailed routing 
from your home city—all free. Just mark 
and mail the coupon. 


THE INSTRUCTOR 


‘Whott have thouglt-a 
SOUTHERN 


CALIFORNIA 
vacation so. 
inexpensive? 


JANE: We're certainly see- 
ing the. sights—Beverly 








Hills, Santa Monica, Malibu, Long Beach, 
Pasadena, Pomona and Glendale yesterday | 


. «+ Movie studios today. , 
BILL: And Mexico tomorrow! 


*/ here comes another view. 


BILL: Hold your breath... 





JANE: Whoever called this a land of con- 
trasts certainly had the right idea. I feel as 


though I'd been around the world! 





Come to California for a glorious vace- 
tion. Advise anyone not to come seeking 
employment, lest be be disappointed; but 


for the tourist, attractions are unlimited. 











MAIL COUPON TODAY 


All-Yeer Club of Southern California, Ltd., 
Dept. Js, 1151 So. Brosdway, Los Angeles, Calif. 


Send me free book with complete details (including 
* costs) of a Southern California vacation. Also send free 
+ routing by (1) suto, 0 rail, C plane, () bus, D) steam- 
* ship. Also send free booklets about counties checked: 

: Los A Orange Santa Barbara 
; Hirer = Riverside H San Diego 
: Kern 


Ventura 











: Neme — —_—_———————— aie 
} Street _ — 
$ City oe 
: (Please Print Your Name and Address) ; 
© 1934 ALL-YEAR CLUB OF 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, LTD. 
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A Primary Farm Study 


(Continued from page 27) 


girls and boys participated in the 
construction of farm buildings. 

English, for the time, consisted of 
oral lessons in which the children told 
stories about birds, chickens, rabbits, 
or other phases of farm life. Vocab- 
ularies too were enlarged. 

Different units of the activity were 
carried out in each of the four first 
grades who were participating in the 
activity. While the children in two 


of the rooms were preparing material | 


for a farm sand table, those in the 
other two were modeling vegetables. 

A churn and several utensils for 
dairy use were also made by these chil- 
dren. A soft white clay that is found 
here in swampy places was obtained. 
The use of several kinds of clay gave 
the teachers an opportunity for a lesson 
in ceramics. 

One room was selected for the com- 
posite scene of farm life. A generous 
amount of floor space was measured 
off in the center front of the room 
and covered with clean white sand. 
Some of the children measured and cut 
the fence; others started the farm 
buildings; while another group made 
cut-out trees, ducks, and animals. 
Peach trees were made and placed near 


| the farmhouse. These were less diffi- 














cult to make than other trees because 
their branches contain only pink blos- 
soms in early spring and there are no 
leaves until these have gone. A trim 
white house with green blinds was fin- 
ished and put in place, and another 
group of children made blooming 
plants to be put near the front door. 
Farm buildings were cut and skill- 
fully fastened together, and a small 
farmer doll in blue overalls was made. 
A cow was constructed from card- 
board, while live baby chick-ns and 
rabbits were placed outside the fence. 
Although the food value of vege- 
tables is not studied until the pupils 
enter high first grade, the importance 
of milk is emphasized from the begin- 
ning. After the farm table had been 
assembled, butter was churned in the 





schoolroom, and milk and butter were 
served with whole-wheat bread. 
After this unit was complete, ap 


| assembly program was planned, based 


on what had been learned of farm life. 
The children were to play the parts of 
the “Farmer’s Friends.” Spring and 
summer and autumn were represented 
in the crops. Costumes were made of 
crépe paper in appropriate colors, and 
the children did their share of work in 
cutting and making the costumes. 

The program was planned by the 
teachers, who also trained the children 
for their parts, but the dialogue was 
originated by the -pupils, and the fin- 
ished program was'left entirely in their 
hands. The one* who indicated the 
most aptitude for each part was al- 
lowed complete charge and the teachers 
viewed the program from the audito- 
rium. This seemed an important un- 
dertaking for a small first grade, but 
the children seemed to feel that this 
program was only another unit of 
first-grade work, and accepted the re- 
sponsibility as a matter of course. 

The program consisted of songs, dia- 
logue, and verse in which each child 
told what part he played as the farm- 
er’s friend. Slides depicting interest- 
ing scenes from farm life, many of 
which had been made by the children, 
were shown on the screen. 

The program was a complete success, 
and both teachers and pupils were grat- 
ified over their achievement. The chil- 
dren had gained confidence in their 
own powers of expression and had 
learned valuable lessons of leadership 
and co-operation. A study of farm 
life had given them a vision of the 
beauty of growing things, and also a 
lesson in kindness to all things depend- 
ent upon them for care. Their own 
school lessons were made alive and 
interesting. Language, art, and simple 
numbers were given a new meaning. 
Their daily food and clothing took on 
color and romance, and perhaps they 
had gained an unconscious knowledge 
of the unity of all human effort. 





A Mexican Project 
(Continued from page 14) 


an easel, and a little girl gave a clear 
short talk showing how our country 
and its neighbor should be bound by 
ties of friendship. A brief history of 
Mexico was given, and then various 
phases of Mexican life were taken up. 


A short talk on a subject—the food of | 


Mexico for instance—was followed by 
a pantomime in which a number of 
children acted out the facts told; or by 
a group of singers or dancers. 

The first-grade children sang a song 
in Spanish. Several solo and group 
dances were given with tambourines 
or with castanets. The kindergarten 
rhythm band, dressed in Mexican cos- 
tume, played “La Paloma”; the sixth- 
grade glee club sang “Estralita.” 

The hit of the performance and the 
chief comedy feature was the bullfight 
presented by the boys of the sixth 
grade, while one of the prettiest scenes 


| was a serenade beneath the balcony. 


The children of this school actually 
lived “Mexico” during the three or 
four weeks spent on the project. 


| 
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5,000 Miles of America ‘ 
(Continued from page 54) 
er were |houts we crossed into North Dakota, | jestic, beautiful, as if it were watching KO” sad 
ind still the wheat grew on every side | us. Not once during that day did so e 
lete, an fof uss but by late afternoon the land- | much as a mist obscure the mountain e 
7 b ased |saPe began to change, becoming more | and the blue sky back of it. Upon the 
tm life {rolling and less generally farmed, the | trees, and the flowers growing up 
parts a wheat receded, flocks of sheep were | through the snow, the sun shone, mak- 
ng and | little lakes appeared, wild ducks | ing an unforgettable picture. Even 
eneuail skimmed across the water. the night was cloudless, and the stars 
and Before dark we reached Bismarck, the | magnificent. The tour party tried 
e of capital of North Dakota, then crossed | everything out of doors, nature coast- 
rs, and ° : : . . 66s > back ridi 
vedi the mighty Missouri River. Just at ing in “iron pants,” horseback riding, 
i | jusk the train stopped at Mandan, | hiking. They were a tired, happy 
b, where Indians were on the station plat- | crowd of athletes that night. 
re aa form to welcome us. One old chief, Seattle has a fine harbor on a bay 
m3 eighty years of age, danced, so did his | of Puget Sound, where Pacific liners 
mw Was | little grandson, but the boy added some | and a warship were at anchor. Furs 
— fin- modern shimmying that made us all | from the north were on display in the 
a laugh. Hudson Bay’s store, the big market 
ed the Everyone in the party was up early | was teeming with huge salmon and 
was al- next morning, some at four, some at | other Pacific fish, and every kind of 
eachers fve o'clock. The guidebooks were | fruit and vegetable was offered for sale 
audito- right—we found we were indeed ap- | by Japanese and white farmers. The 
rm un- | proaching the Rockies. We were cross- | whole city is alive with animation, vi- 
e, but ing the lonely stretches of Montana, | tality, living—it is fascinating, full of 
o this the Crazy Mountains were coming up attraction. 
nit of | orth of us, the Bear Tooth Mountains | Next day we boarded a steamship to 
the Fe Ton the other side, and slowly we were | cross to the island of Vancouver and 
Se. | being surrounded by high, rocky peaks, | the city of Victoria, capital of the 
BS, dia- | oo trees anywhere, homes long dis- | province of British Columbia. Victoria 
h child tances apart. Until people see this land | has a handsome hotel, the Empress, at- 
‘farm- | 4d realize the long stretch between | tractively located. The next morning 
aterest- | themselves and the East, they cannot | we rode through the Sunday quiet of 
any of fully appreciate the courage of such the island to some beautiful gardens in 
uildren, first explorers as Lewis and Clark. | 2 former quarry. After lunch we 
Even in our modern train we seemed to boarded our ship again for the delight- 
UCCESS, | be alone in a big, silent, far-off world. | ful trip to Vancouver and the main- 
-o- At noon that day the train had land. 
1e chil- dished the Rockies to Homestake In Vancouver’s splendid harbor we 
oa Pass, and creaking and straining and docked beside a liner just down from 
ie shi pulling and twisting it went over the Alaska and another in from Japan. 
F P | top of the Continental Divide. Just | We saw many Japanese, Chinese, and 
f ‘a as the descent began, the mining town Hindus, and noted the bustle of a busy 
“l of Butte came into view. After cir- | Seaport. 
| = i. ding for about thirty minutes the train The next day we began our journey 
€pend- | pulled in to the station. There is a | home, by way of the Canadian Rockies. 
'r Own | huge stone M on the side of one of the | Before we reached the Rockies, how- 
= and mountains for the Montana School of | ever, our American Mount Baker, with a a 
simple | Vines. Deposits of copper lie under | its snow-covered cone and a pink haze O r t oas im ite 
ay the very streets of the town. Further | at its base, was in sight for hours— 
“4 they . we saw Anaconda where _ of 0 = — — color a in 
copper is refined, still further on | the sky. en the Rockies closed in . : ose " 
wledge We set a watches to Pacific time, and | on us, and we entered the canyon of With the Comforts of Air- Conditioned Equipment 
son we began to see forested country. | that well-named river, Kicking Horse. 
On the observation platform that eve- | Its foamy greenish water roared above OR more than a thousand miles in the American Northwest, the 
ning we smelled the evergreen forests | the sound of the train. te. wild grandeur of Rockies and Cascades accompanies the North 
nap lee senna us through the Pesce, ei —- Ns a ae Coast Limited, whose observation-club cars and diners will have 
Next morning we were in the fruit- | stopped at Emerald Lake, Alberta. In 100% air-cleaning and conditioning by means of mechanical refrig- 
growing, fishing, lumbering land of | the afternoon we arrived at Lake Lou- eration for the 1934 summer season, and thereafter. 
Texan plenty. The train arrived at Portland | ise, as perfect a scene as could be found A ome Ww hi 2B : 
pleton after breakfast. Until lunch we drove | —a bluish-green lake with a back- re you traveling in the West this year? Be sure to include at 
ilong the famous and mighty Colum- | ground of snow-topped mountains least 1000 scenic mountain miles on the Northern Pacific. Fares west 
uanita gies gy emg ae 2 gine: Pad pat Lowe : are down and there’s no Pullman surcharge on the Northern Pacific. 
Cn Portland itself is a busy, fascinating | match the lake, delphiniums as tall as a Dollars buy more in American travel than abroad. May we figure the 
Bo city with homes built on a hill, and | man upon the hotel terrace. But the cost of a western trip from your home town? No obligation. Just 
yo re gardens never to be forgotten. ‘The | mountains frowned upon us for the mail the coupon. 
ise climate here does something to one first time, fog and heavy clouds rolled 
] —toses bloom as borders along the | down, thunder and lightning, rain, ° : 
ainted streets, petunias look as big . the | and cold winds pee ag We left, Pacific Northwest .. . Yellowstone Park .. . Montana Rockies 
cnopf, } palms of your hands, geraniums grow | wrapped in winter coats and blankets. Dude Ranches . 8 Alaska... Canada -++Oregon 
like bushes, every flower is larger and Never did anything look quite so Washington ... California 
PxICaN more luxuriant than its eastern cousin. | good as the big fireplaces, glowing with 
Mifflin That afternoon the train carried us | burning logs, in the gorgeous hotel at | saauunneun E. E. Nelson, 637 Northern Pacific Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. saunsannee 
to Tacoma, where we slept in beds | Banff. Here was a most interesting |§ : 
Oe for the first time since leaving Chi- | gathering of the Society of Pacifi¢ Re- H Mr. Nelson: | am interested in a trip to : 
. ago. How we enjoyed our delightful | lations, Japanese, Chinese, Austral- |e ‘ " ba 
hotel! Leaving Tacoma behind us next | ians, e. ms ene, Americens, Canadiens. \© I wish to includ in my itinerary. 5 
Mus- Morning, we went by bus through the | They had a banquet and a dance. 5 Name . 
Bros., forests and up a steep canyon towards Before we left the next day the |s 4 
t Rainier. The mountain ap- | storm was over; the sun came out and |§ Address “mn 6 § 
urro's Peared suddenly on our left, without a | shone upon a circle of mountains |§ g——= ——— vet 
agdon over its face, snow covered, ma- (Continued on page 62) | halla aeaaas Se TNT 
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Try a complete change this year. Spend a thrilling holiday in Britain... 
Southampton, Glasgow and Liverpool are only a few days away from 
Ametica. Travel on British trains luxuriously equipped and where even 
third class is super-comfortable. s Britain is an ever-changing pageant of 
the old and the new. Gay resorts, music, art, theatres, splendid shops and 
salons on one hand and a pageant of historic shrines, abbeys, castles, ca- 
thedrals and customs on the other. Explore the pathway of centuries one 
day if you choose—on another, see a pageant of sports at Wimbledon, 
Epsom, Cowes, Gleneagles, or St. Andrews. % A pageant of beauty and 
absorbing interest to enjoy every day, utterly unlike anything you have expe- 
rienced before and impossible to see elsewhere. % The Continent is easily 
reached from London and you have a number of de luxe routes to choose 
from, including the favourite “Golden Arrow” way to Paris and the famous 
Harwich routes to Holland and Belgium. « We have planned a number of 
trips covering the most interesting places to see—with steamship and railroad 
tickets, hotels, sightseeing, meals—everything included—here’s a sample: 





For FREE BOOKLET 


with maps and illustra- 33-DAY TOUR=-ALL EXPENSES -—$500 
tions, write Dept. 10. New York...Southampton...London...Shakespeare Land 
T. R. DESTER Windermere..EnglishLakes..Trossachs..KylesofBute..lona 


General Trafic Manager & Staffa..Caledonian Canal..Inverness..Edinburgh..Durham 
ASSOCIATED &Y ork..Lincoln..Ely & Cambridge..Calais..Paris.. New Y ork 
BRITISH 
RAILWAYS Inc. 
$51 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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5,000 Miles of America 


(Continued from page 61) 


gleaming with a new fall of snow. 
That was our last view of the snow- 
covered mountains, for the Canadian 
Rockies are thorough about their leave- 
taking. They do not linger, but stop 
abruptly just beyond Banff, and for 
the rest of the day the train rolled 
along among the flat wheat plains of 
Alberta. 

Odd names were on the time-table— 
Moose Jaw, Medicine Hat. We insisted 
upon seeing what Medicine Hat looked 
like, having heard the saying that the 
weather is made there; and although it 
was nearly midnight when we reached 
the town we all stood on the station 
platform shivering and laughing at 
ourselves while the train was taken to 
pieces and put together again. 

The following day we arrived at 
Portal on the international border, and 
the day after that was our last to- 
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gether on the trip. We came agi of 
to St. Paul and the majestic Mississipg: ( 
we repacked our bags and displayed oy 
purchases; we exchanged promises » 
write and not to forget each other, 

That night our train rolled intp 
Chicago, and the conducted trip wa 
over. Teach 

+ ce * ca 

As I lay in my berth on the last lap 
of my journey back to Philadelphia | T' 
marveled at the wonderful opportunity jgen 
I had had to see the great American § certa 
continent from ocean to ocean, state jong 
as different from each other as separate guct 
countries, many industries and people § {nan 
mighty river systems, mountains, for. § on 
ests and farms, changes of time and} {ma 
climate, regions famous in } 
beautiful sights and wonderful places § ge ¢ 
to fill my heart and mind for a long 
time to come. 
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day’s hero worship. We might have 
seen “the largest diamond in the 
world,” had we not been fascinated by 
the Gutenberg Press, brought from the 
Gutenberg Museum at Mainz, Ger- 
many. It was most interesting to hear 
the story of this famous hand press, 
more than five hundred years old, and 
to see how it was operated. An illu- 
minated copy of the First Psalm, in 
Latin, printed in German characters on 
the finest handmade paper, hangs on 
my wall, a treasured souvenir of the 
Press. It consoles me for missing “the 
largest diamond.” Just as we arrived 


_ the casket holding the gem closed and 


sank into its vault. 

The automatic features of the Fair, 
the things that apparently “did them- 
selves,” were a constant source of 


| wonder. The dioramas were remark- 
| ably realistic. In dioramas, a large 


mail-order house showed the progress 
from a little trading post to the big 
department store and mail-order busi- 
ness of to-day. On a large map of the 
United States, an electric system 
lighted up, first the main office of the 
company; then the five principal sub- 
locations; next a larger number served 
by the five; finally the huge network 
of retail stores, with connecting lines 
all over the country. On a relief ex- 
hibit of four of our scenic parks— 
Rocky Mountain, Glacier, Yellow- 
stone and The Black Hills—reached by 
one railroad system and its associated 


| lines, tiny automobiles ran up and down 


| the highways. In the window display 


of a well-known printing concern, in 
the General Exhibits Building, a page 
turned in a huge volume, a little vil- 
lage press building dropped from sight 
and a city block rose; the leaf turned 
again, and the process was reversed. 

Always, we sensed the people tramp- 
ing, tramping, up and down. It was 
restful to enter the Wisconsin State 
House, with its outdoors planted in 
Chicago: evergreen trees, a stream, a 
Little rustic bridge, a waterfall. Other 
state houses showed the wonderful re- 
sources of our country. I regretted 
that Montana, with her wealth of nat- 
ural assets, was not represented. 


From a Montana Canyon to 
Chicago and “The Fair” 


(Continued from page 53) 








Last, I would speak of a quiet, rest. 
ful evening—and it was the evening 
of The Fourth!—when we floated 
about on Lake Michigan, comfortably 
relaxed on the upper deck of a steam- 
boat, watching the fireworks and the 
lights of the Fair. 

In the background of my picture of 
the Century of Progress are hous 
spent with a friend on the spacious 
campus of the University of Chicago 
Most harmonious and stately is th 
University Chapel. The soft color in 
the windows, the carvings, the carillon 
concerts, all were delightful. 

A journey across the flatness of Ill- 
nois, across Iowa and Missouri, took 
me to Kansas City for a visit with rele 
tives. Another stop in Kansas, and] 
was on my way toward Colorado. 

Some hours in the Colorado Springs 
region were given to the Garden of th 
Gods, its Indian legend, its fantastic 
red rocks, its petrified Indian; to Mani- 
tou and the Cave of the Winds. The 
onyx formations of the Cave of the 
Winds have a soft and lacelike appear- 
ance not seen in other caves, Th 
ribbon formations, too, are unique. 

A visit to a famous pottery at Colo 
rado Springs made me feel as if I were 
again at the Fair—or had turned back 
the centuries. The potter’s whed 
might have been the one mentioned by 
Jeremiah; the potter’s skill was mat 
velous. The material used was native 
clay; colors were copied from the earth 
and the sky; choice designs were it 
spired by stories of the gods. 

My leisurely journey was broken by 
visits in Denver and Cheyenne, but 
finally the day came when the trait 
carried me the last mile—and I wi 
back in Beaver Canyon again. 

To-day, as I sit writing at 
mouth of the canyon, I see a gorges’ 
spectacle. Quaking aspen and willow, 
chokecherry and service berry, red hav 
and black haw, dogwood, in shades @ 
red and gold, flame on the gray-gre# 
hillsides or mass themselves against the 
pines and firs, in a grander ‘display af 
color than even the Century of Prog 
ress presented. Science, after all, o# 
only be man’s interpretation of natum 
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THE INSTRUCTOR 


“What My Travels Have Meant to Me As an 
Individual and As a Teacher” 


(Excerpts from Essays Awarded Prizes by The Instructor in 1933) 





A Sound Investment 
By Marion M. Maguire 


Teacher of English, Rayen High School, 
Youngstown, Ohio 


VEL, for me, has been a sound 
financial investment—one that has 
een an exceeding comfort in the un- 
grtainty of the past few years. Not 
lng ago a teacher who had suffered 
uch through bank closings and other 
fnancial ills attendant on the depres- 
gon said to me, “The best investment 
[made was in what I spent for travel. 
Nobody can take that away from me.” 
She expressed my own feeling about it. 
No amount of careless banking or of 
tock market crashes can take away 
the memory of dusk falling quietly 
over the Yosemite, of a sliver of new 
moon hung above the towers of Notre 
Dame, of watching the sunrise from 
likes Peak, of rowing on the Avon one 
fne English Sunday when all the punt- 
es were out, of countless other happy 
things far too numerous to mention. 
These priceless memories are only part 
of the mental and spiritual dividends 
vhich my expenditures on travel have 
rturned to me. They have been an 
investment in myself, and have made 
my life richer in many ways. 

Travel has been a sound investment 
for me both as an individual and as a 
tacher because it has improved my 
tducation. Anyone possessed of an 
open mind and some power of observa- 
tion might by traveling get much in 
the way of a liberal education though 
he had never been to college. When 
ome has had the advantage of college 
he finds his education greatly broad- 
ened and deepened by the experience. 
It brings, for instance, an understand- 
ing of places and people that can be 
gined in no other way. Traveling 
from the east to the west coast has 
given me an idea of the vastness of the 
United States that could not possibly 
have been acquired by studying maps. 

Traveling abroad has given me a 
much keener appreciation of the prob- 
kms which bring so much turmoil to 
Europe. I can understand why the 
countries there stand so much in fear 
of their neighbors. The traveler rides 
afew hours eastward in Belgium and 
finds himself in Holland; a few hours 
more and he is in Germany; and in less 
than the time that it takes to go from 
New York to Chicago, he can be in 
Austria or Czechoslovakia, in Italy or 
France. Instead of one people stretched 
far across a vast land, there is the feel- 
ing of many peoples crowding in upon 
me another, peoples differing in race 
and in language, in national ideas and 
ideals. No one can be long among 
them without getting some idea of the 
tacial antipathies deep-rooted in them. 
Yet there are shell-torn houses and row 
“pon row of white crosses marking 
Saves in northern France, and hor- 

maimed soldiers sitting in the 
Surtyards of the veterans’ hospitals— 
of which makes the traveler won- 
how, with these pitiful reminders 
ttill so close, Europe can ever harbor 
the thought of another war. 





Other Times! Other Scenes! 


By Eleanor M. Dougherty 


Teacher, in Charge Teacher-Training 
Department, Annandale, Minnesota 


S A child I lived on the bleak west- 
ern prairie. Contacts were lim- 
ited. My horizon was very narrow. I 
read travel books and hoped that some 
day I might leave the uninteresting 
scenes about me. At twelve I wanted 
to run away. Only the poor health of 
my mother kept me at home. Travel 
was not as easy or as cheap then as it is 
now, but my brother took me to the 
World’s Fair in St. Louis—and my ho- 
rizon widened. Never again could I be 
satisfied with the restricted area in 
which I lived. 
When I began teaching I saved my 
money for travel. In 1909 I traveled 


to the Alaska~Yukon-Pacific Ex- 
position in Seattle. Now my soul 
could comprehend mountains and 


oceans, ships and trees, and again the 
horizon broadened. The mountains 
carried me upward, spiritually and 
mentally. I have never lived in the 
valley since. The greatest inspiration 
of my life was my first glimpse of the 
Pacific Ocean. When life’s petty trou- 
bles come, I close my eyes and see again 
the waves rolling in on the coast. 
Strength comes. 

In 1915 I again took advantage of 
cheap fares and went to San Francisco, 
traveling by boat from Seattle. San 
Francisco I love more than any other 
city. I love it for its life, its color, its 
friendliness. It is an education in itself 
—just to see Market Street on a sunny 
day is a revelation. The world meets 
in the Bay each day. 

And in 1933 I went to Chicago. 
The color of San Francisco’s Exposition 
(Panama-Pacific) had developed into a 
lighting system and architecture be- 
speaking a new day. To-morrow was 
Chicago’s watchword. 

But in the meantime I had visited 
the Atlantic seaboard three times. 
While a student at Columbia Univer- 
sity I learned to appreciate the roar of 
New York, and to be a mite lonesome 
for its constant change when I re- 
turned to the West. 

In 1927 I went to Europe by way of 
Canada. Sailing from Montreal, I saw 
the full glory of a Canadian October. 
For two days I witnessed such a riot of 
color as I expect never again to see. I 
know now what Bliss Carman felt 
when he wrote: “The scarlet of the 
maples can shake me like a cry of 
bugles going by.” 

I have seen the stately, terraced, 
castle-dotted Rhine; the slow, splendid 
grandeur of our lordly Hudson; the 
ripple and sparkle of the great Colum- 
bia; the majesty of the Mississippi, 
but the incomparable beauty of the 
St. Lawrence will haunt me till I die. 
Some day I shall board a boat at Du- 
luth and steam down the Great Lakes 
back to the valley of the St. Lawrence. 
My father owned the old “City of 
Green Bay” on the Lakes and his dream 
was that one day a waterway would 
be opened through to the sea. 











You’ve earned a real vacation. 
Now come and have it! Relax 
those taut nerves. Go adven- 
turing over the Burlington, have 
fun this summer in the sky world 
of the Colorado Rockies! 


Rail fares have been cutagain! 
They’re down to $34.20 for a 
16-day round trip first cless 
ticket from Chicago. For coach 
travel the price has been cut 
still deeper—to only $27.50. 
The cost of a lower berth Chi- 
cago to Colorado is down from 
$10.88 to $7.25. 

It’s family year in Colorado! 
All can go, aboard Burlington’s 
great flyer, the ARISTOCRAT. 


Fares Cut Again! 


Denver, Rocky Mountain 
Nat’l Park, Colorado Springs, 


the Pikes Peak region. You'll . 


find new health out here as you 
ride along twisting mountain 
trails. As you motor through 
the painted canyons. As you 
tramp the valleys ablaze with 
flowers .. . dance in the cool 
evenings. 


Two weeks in the pine- 
scented mountain air—and 
you'll go home a younger, 
brand new sort of person! 


Travel “on your own”—or 
join with congenial compan- 
ions in a carefree, all-expense 
Burlington Escorted Tour. 








Write teday for 
this interesting 
guide book. It tells 
you all aboutwhere 
to ge, what to see. 


MAIL THIS! GET THRIFT TRAVEL FACTS FREE 





Burlington 


Name. 


Burlington Travel Bureau 
547 W. Jackson Blvd., Dept. NI-10, Chicago, Ill. 
Please send me your free Colorado Vacation Book. 





noute_| 


Street... 





State 





0 Mark here if you wish Escorted Tours Book 























Heaven's Peak from Logan Pass 


Detour in Glacier National Park 


out There| 


@ I'm going to the Land of Romance, the 
Pacific Northwest, this summer while train 
rates and Pullman fares are so low. I'm 
going on the Great Northern's wonderful 
train, the Empire Builder, so I can take the 
Logan Pass Detour via Going-to-the-Sun 
Highway through Glacier National Park 
on tny way west. I'll visit Spokane, Seattle, 
Portland, Tacoma, Mr. Rainier National 
Park and Mt. Baker National Forest. I'll 
get a sun-tan on ocean beaches with snow- 
capped mountains in sight. 

Take that Western trip this year 
-.. never before so cheap. 

Teachers are great travelers and Great 
Northern is proud of their patronage. For 
that reason A.J. Dickinson, P.T.M., Room 
713, Great Northern Railway Building, 
St. Paul, will give special attention to your 
inquiries about Glacier National Park, the 
Pacific Northwest, Alaska, California and 
other National Parks. Write to him for rates, 
accommodations, tours and other details. 


GREAT NORTHERN 


Route of the 
EMPIRE 
BUILDER 
Air-Conditioned Din- 
ing and Observation Cars 








Forest (see cut above) are both conveniently 
reached from the east by Great Northern Railway. 
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Colonial Georgia to 
“Old Virginny” 
(Continued from page 54) 


We learn that the near-by church is 
Christ Church, Episcopal. It is a gray 
structure, in classic style, timeworn, 
but with an appearance of dignity and 
enduring solidity. We walk up the 
steps to the portico, formed by six 
massive Ionic columns, and, as we 
pause a moment before entering the 
narthex, our attention is attracted by 
a bronze plaque in the wall. This, we 
find, is the church where John Wesley 
preached, as a priest of the Church of 
England, and where he established the 
first Episcopal Sunday school in the 
English-speaking world! 

Christ Church faces a public square 
or park, a quiet spot near the business 
center of the city. Here, in the shade 
of Southern oaks, we discover the tomb 
and monument of General Nathanael 
Greene. The cornerstone was laid in 
1825 by Lafayette, then on a visit to 
this country. We can scarcely believe 
that we are on ground where the great 
French general of our school-day ado- 
ration once stood! In the quiet sur- 
rounding this monument, how remote 
the Revolution seems—so much has 
happened to America since 1776. 

The inroads of commercialism, so 
merciless in some cities, have not 
changed Savannah’s original and dis- 
tinctive features—the regular streets 
and large squares, as designed by 
Oglethorpe and his assistant engineer. 
Each square is a focal point, from 
which four streets proceed, at right 
angles, to other squares, a block or so 
away. Thus, as one walks along, he is 
always approaching a park of grass and 
trees, which serves as the setting for 
some monument or statue. 

And in the number of her monu- 
ments and statues, Savannah is prob- 
ably unique among American cities. 
Certainly in no other have we seen so 
many. Wherever one goes in Savannah 
he finds reminders of the city’s rdle in 
American history. One is in the midst 
of landmarks, instead of reading about 
them from texts. What a perspective 
one can get! 

In Wright Square, named after the 
last of the royal governors, a large 
monumental boulder to an Indian 
chief, a friend of Oglethorpe, takes us 
back to the beginnings of Georgia as a 
colony. Further on, in another square, 
is the Sergeant Jasper monument, and 
still further up the street, the Pulaski 
statue, reminders that Savannah was 
the scene of one of the most terrible 
sieges in the Revolution. 

Other monuments, to Confederate 
heroes, bring the tragic days of the 
War between the States into our per- 
spective. At one intersection of the 
main business street, there stands an 
old brick building with a wrought 
iron balcony around the second floor. 
In this building, resolutions of seces- 
sion were passed, and secession speeches 
were made from the balconies. Not 
many blocks away, on a street of beau- 
tiful shade trees, and almost hidden 
from view behind a semitropical gar- 
den, is an unusual old dwelling, in 
Elizabethan style, with picturesque 
oriel windows and old-fashioned inside 
blinds. This home, even now a resi- 
dence, was used by Sherman as his 








U.P.WEST 


«+. a winding trail, mar- 
velous beauty, crisp 
mountain air that adds 
zest to everything. Go 
West where there’s a 
wonderful vacation for 
every taste and pocket- 
book in such regions as 


Zion-Bryce-Grand Canyon 
Yellowstone-Grand Teton 


Rocky Mountain National Parks ‘ 


Pacific Northwest and Alaska 
Western Dude Ranches 
Boulder Dam 


Rail fares are LOWER 
THAN EVER, Pullman 
charges, hotel rates, sight- 
seeing tours are way down. 


This is literally BARGAIN YEAR. 


UNION 
PACIFIC 








Mr. W. S. Basinger, Pass’r Traffic Mgr. 
Room 30, Union Pacific Railroad 

Omaha, Nebr. 

Please send me information about Vacations 
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headquarters in Savannah, the obje. § = 


tive of his march to the sea. 

This old section of Savannah is by 
far the most interesting part, where, jf 
one forgets history, he feels as if on ap. 
other continent, so different is it from 
the cities of the North, West, and Mid. 
dle West. The passing years and th 
ravages of fortune have given it a sor, 
of grayness becoming to its age, by 
have not caused its aspect to be dras. 
tically changed. Its quaintness gy. 
vives in the build of the housg 
Chiefly of red brick, and weather. 
beaten, they stand close together and 
next to the sidewalk. With their “Eng. 
lish cellars” (basements on a level with 
the ground instead of below), necess. 
tating an outside flight of steps to the 
first floor, they rise three full stories 
high. The steps, usually of wrought 
iron, ascend parallel to the street, and 
terminate in a little landing, on which 
opens the front door. The windows 
are all small-paned, and those of th 
first floor are, not uncommonly, grilled 
in elaborate designs. 

Leaving Savannah, our route north. 
ward to Washington is to take ys 
through central South Carolina. We 
wonder what the geographical aspect 
of the state will be, and how the cities 
and towns will look. Of course there 
will be rice fields, and a good many 
small towns. After several hours on 
the train, however, we give up both, 
and venture to ask the South Carolina 
lady across the aisle, where the rice 
fields are that our school geographies 
made much of. She informs us that 
rice has not been grown in South Caro. 
lina for years; that cotton has taken 
its place. 

We shall always have pleasant mem- 
ories of Columbia, not only because of 
its interest, but because it is one of the 
most beautiful cities in the United 
States. Its magnificent trees, lining 
wide, clean streets, and its perfectly- 
kept lawns and gardens, surrounding 
attractive residences, are a feast for the 
eyes. Near the Piedmont of South 
Carolina, and situated on hills, Colum- 
bia is a veritable queen of cities. 

No less beautiful than the site of the 
city itself, is that of the capitol. Situ- 
ated on the top of a broad slope, this 
state building, with its splendid dome, 
is monarch of all the city and the 
country roundabout. Built of South 
Carolina granite, its appearance is simi- 
lar to that of the original portion of 
our national capitol. 

Walking through the residence sec- 
tion of Columbia, we find numerous 
reminders of characters and events 
famous in American history. Not fat 
from the capitol is the home visited by 
Washington in 1791 and by Daniel 
Webster in 1847. Its pillared porches 
are typical of the earlier houses 
the city. Here too, we again meet 
Lafayette, who lodged in this hous 
when on his visit to America, already 
referred to. Some years later, Ge 
Sherman paid an altogether different 
visit to Columbia. 

At a quiet corner of one of th 
broad avenues, stands a frame hous 
with a picket fence around the 
Here, when he was eighteen years 
lived Woodrow Wilson. The stately 
magnolias marking the street cornet 
were planted by his mother. _ 

The weather, so far on our trip, has 
been comfortably cool, but the hospit- 

(Continued on page 65) 
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| Colonial Georgia to | 
“Old Virginny” 
(Continued from page 64) | 


able Columbians do not avoid telling 
us that it cam be exceedingly hot, and | 
since the weather man predicts a hot 
spell, we decide to push on to Vir- 
ginia. 

Our destination is Charlottesville, in 
the heart of the state and nestled at 
the foot of the Blue Ridge. Its sig- 
nificance in American life can be ap- 
preciated only when one realizes that 
within a radius of twenty miles, more 
presidents, statesmen, diplomats, and 
other public servants have been given 
to the United States than by any other 
| section of the country. Here we look 
| on valleys and mountains looked upon 
| and often traversed by Jefferson, 
Monroe, and Madison. Patrick Henry 
lived here too, awhile, and this, the 
birthplace of Meriwether. Lewis and 
Captain William Clark, was the start- 
ing point of those noted expeditions 
into the Louisiana and Northwest ter- 
ritories. Another famous native was 
George Rogers Clark, William Clark’s 
brother. 

Perhaps more important than all 
outline, interestingly, the funda- | this, however, Charlottesville is the seat 

of the University of Virginia, founded 

mental rules of sane eating and by Jefferson in 1819, designed and fos- 
tered by him, the so-called “child of 
_ his old age.” 
| place even now, and we read on one of 
Kellogg Cereals are fine for the new buildings this quotation from 
his writings: “I have sworn upon the 


FREE 


HEALTH-HELPS 


for 








your classes 


You will find this material in- 
valuable in helping to dramatize | 
the story of health to your classes. 





The various pieces of literature | 


living. 
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His spirit pervades the | 
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growing children. They help, 
every form of tyranny over the mind 
, of man.” 


: P h ovid A short distance out of Charlottes- 
with milk or cream, they provi ol ville is Monticello (Little Mountain), 


nourishment in easily digested | the home of Jefferson, rivaling Mount 


round out the diet. When eaten 


| Vernon in ideality of location and in | 
| the simple aristocracy of its residence. 


form. 
From Monticello, one gets a panorama 
of the Piedmont and Blue Ridge thrill- 
ing in extent and loveliness: miles and 
miles of fertile valleys and hills and 
mountain chains; and, near by, rolling 
meadows, fields of corn, peach and 
apple orchards. 

Across the hills from Little Moun- 
tain is Ash Lawn, the home of Monroe, 
friend and neighbor of Jefferson and 
Madison. Like Monticello, it is superb- 
ly located, overlooking a vista wide as 
the horizon. The residence, however, 
quite different from most of the coun- 
try houses in the region, is modesty 
| itself. This plain white frame house is 
| set behind a garden closed in by lux- 
uriant boxwood hedges, out of the 


Be sure you obtain these health 
instruction aids—prepared by 
the Home Economics Department 
of the Kellogg Company. Just 
check the material that interests 


you, and mail us the coupon. 





Home Economics Department 
KELLOGG COMPANY 
Battle Creek, Mich. 


Please send me free the literature 
| have checked. 


O HEALTH SCORE CHART 

() GOOD HEALTH RULES 

0) FOODS FOR GROWING BOYS AND GIRLS 
() THE LUNCH BOX PARADE 

OA MANUAL OF COOKING FOR 


ivy-covered tree trunks. 





| grand, peering across the river at the 


oo | other, quaint and pre-Revolutionary 
0 VITAMINS | but intimately connected with the 


career and civic activities of the Fa- 
ther of His Country. At Mount Ver- 
non we linger the whole day, and see 
Washington as the cultured country 


O FOOD CALCIUM 
OBE YOUR OWN BEST EXHIBIT 
O DIET SERIES 
(Reducing, Constipation, 
Food-iron, Gaining Weight) 
OASSORTED KELLOGG RECIPES 











gentleman. Here, under the cedars 
Name near his tomb, and in the serenity of 

the Potomac Valley, we dream of the 
Grade taught —— || glory of America’s early statesmen, 
Address and are inspired to fulfill better our 

duties as citizens of the nation to 
City _State 




















altar of God eternal hostility against | 


midst of which rise sturdy oaks and | 


After tarrying in Charlottesville, 
but one climax is possible: Washington | 
/and Alexandria; the one, rich and | 


which they so unselfishly gave them- 
| 


selves. 











HE Triangle Tour crams the high spots 

of the majestic Canadian Rockies into 
one short vacation. 

A never-ending succession of thrills. 
Huge peaks. Jewelled lakes. Dark canyons 
and pine forests. The Skeena, the Bulkley, 
the Thompson and Fraser Rivers. Kit- 
wanga, with its Indian totem poles. Mt. 
Robson, highest of Canada’s Rockies. Jas- 
per Park with its sports, motor drives and 
delightful accommodations .. . 

-And 2 days of sea air as you cruise 
through the Inside Passage of the North 
Pacific with smooth water and mountain 
scenery all the way. 


This 4% day Tri 








le Tour plus a stop- 
over at Jasper Park ge is the perfect 
Canadian ies’ vacation. From the 
East it costs no extra rail fare if you fol- 
low the cool Jasper Route across the con- 
tinent. Stop in or write for details. Ask 
too, about Alaska and Canadian National 
vacations in Eastern Canada. 





‘ANADIAN NATIONAL 
C To Everywhere sia Cana: p 





BOSTON DETROIT MINNEAPOLIS PORTLAND, ME SEATTLE 

| 186 Tremont St. 1523 Washington Blvd. 634 Marquette Ave. Grand TrunkRy.Sta. 1329 Fourth Ave. 
BUFFALO DULUTH NEW YORK ST, LOUIS WASHINGTON, D.C, 
420 Main St. 428 W. Superior St. 673 Fifth Avenue 314 No. Broadway 922 15th St. N.W. 

CHICAGO KANSAS CITY PHILADELPHIA ST, PAUL LONDON, ENG, 
4 So. Michigan Blvd. 705 Walnut St. 1422 Chestnut St. $3 East Fifth St. 17-19 Cockspur St. 

CINCINNATI LOS ANGELES PITTSBURGH SAN FRANCISCO PARIS, FRANCE 

49 E. Fourth St. 607 So. Grand Ave. 355 Fifth Ave. 648 Marker St. 1 rue Scribe 
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~Without a care: 


With all the accidents that spoil vacation time for so many 
Teachers every summer, you can understand with what a feeling 
of relief the Teacher with T. C. U. Protection leaves for vacation. 
Why not play safe? Let the long arm of the T.C. U. follow you 
this year—everywhere—on the road~—in the wilderness—in camps, 
hotels or on trains—even abroad—and 


Protect Against Accident—Also Sickness 


Careful as one may be, there can be no assurance of safety. The 
very best one can do is to exercise the greatest caution—and be 
prepared for the accident or distressing illness away from home. 
That's what the T. C. U. will do for you. This Organization of 
Teachers for Teachers stands ready to share the risk of 

financial loss of time due to Sickness, Accident or 

Quarantine. 










Learn the T. C. U. Plan by 
Sending the Coupon. 


Just send your name and address for complete 
information as to how we protect you. Your in- 
quiry will place you under no obligation. 
Teachers Casualty Underwriters 
853 T.C. U. Bidg. Lincoln, Nebr. 
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- 
| FREE INFORMATION COUPON 
To the T. C. U. 853 T. C. U. Bldg., 
Lincoln, Nebraska 


This Identification Tag 
for Your Traveling Bag 


Has space for name and address, with 
transparent cover. e have only a 
limited number, but they are free to | 
teachers 
as long 
as they 
last. 
SEND 
THE [ 
‘OUPON 


I EE | 


fits. Send me the whole story and booklet of testi- 
monials. 
My Name is a 


My Address is.. ase . 
{ (This coupon dines the eandes entert no > ahiigation. > 











” Go to the World’s Fair by Water 


TWICE WEEKLY SAILINGS ON PALATIAL OCEAN TYPE SHIPS. . 


LOW FARES INCLUDE SPACIOUS STATEROOMS... INCOMPARABLE 
CUISINE... ELABORATE ENTERTAINMENT . . . 10-HOUR TO 4-DAY 


STOPOVER PRIVILEGES IN CHICAGO... HOTEL ACCOMMODA.- 
TIONS ARRANGED 


Great Lakes Transit Cruises make going 
to and from the World's Fair as enjoyable 
as the Fair itself. Exclusive features in- 
clude single screw propulsion ships free 
from incessant noise and vibration of side 
wheelers . . . observation dining room 

. finest food on the Great Lakes... 
spac ious sun-swept play decks . . . every 
comfort and convenience for restful, en- 
joyable travel. Stay ten hours in Chicago 
and return on same ship if you desire. 
Hotel accommodations for longer stop- 
overs arranged. Railroad tickets honored. 
Follow the advice of your friends who 
went to the World's Fair last year. Go by 
Great Lakes Transit ships. Enjoy the 
luxuries of trans-Atlantic travel while en- 
joying the beauties of America’s inland 
sea. 


GREAT LAKES TRANSIT 
CORPORATION 


8. S. OCTORARA 8. S. JUNIATA 
S. 8S. TIONESTA 


Sailing frequently between Buffalo, Cleveland, 
Detroit, Mackinac Island, Sault Ste. Marie, 
Houghton, Duluth, Chicago. Milwaukee. 


Automobiles Carried Between Ail Ports. 


For full inragation. mn. cooly, ow any PY ae or Railread 
Agent or J. F 20 Delaware 
= Buffalo, N 
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Jaunt into Mexico 
(Continued from page 54) 


The train was besieged with men, 
women, and children selling things— 
anything, everything. Food, needle- | 
work, mats and baskets fashioned of | 
native grasses and fibers, leather and 
snakeskin belts, shoes, even handmade 
suitcases. By the side of the track 
were tables where many of the Mexi- 
cans from the first, second, and third 
coaches ate their meals. It was a pretty | 
sight at dark after torches had been 
lighted. 

We arrived in Hermosillo, a good- 
sized town, at three o'clock in the 
morning. Here too was a large crowd 
waiting for the train. 

At the end of the second day we 
rode beside the ocean for several hours, 
passing miles of perfect beaches. That 
night after dark we reached Mazatlan. 

The impression I made upon the | 
townspeople was very poor. I had 
failed to reserve some change and 
couldn’t tip the old man who carried 
my baggage. Fortunately a handsome 
Mexican who spoke English soothed the 
porter with soft words and centavos. 

We made a wild trip in the hotel 
car, careening around the corners and 
frightening women and children until 
we arrived with a flourish at a huge 
hotel with arched colonnades. 

By daylight Mazatlan proved to be a 
charming town with scenery which 
ranged from rocky headlands to coco- 
nut islands. The bathing was delight- 
ful. Everyone went in the water about 
five o'clock, after the heat of the day. 

Having heard of Guadalajara’s 
charm, and learning that one could live 
there very inexpensively, I decided on 
the journey. 


After going to bed in tropical } 
I woke in cool Tepic to one of de 
loveliest mornings I have ever seen, 

The inevitable governor with hy 
private car was on behind, so there was 
no observation platform to use, ] 
didn’t feel quite so badly about it, 
however, when the governor’s cook 
started practicing his English on me 
and dragged out iced cantaloupe, fruit 
jello, wafers, coffee, figs, and mangoes 
—all from the governor’s ice box! 

We rode through mountain coun 
from Tepic to Guadalajara. It was the 
rainy season. The hills and mountains 
were vividly green. Wild flowers grew 
everywhere. Streams rushed down the 
ravines. On the horizon great puffs of 
soapsuds clouds rolled before dim pur- 
ple mountains. 

Indians dressed in white suits halted 
their oxen to watch the train pass, 
Then they bent their heads under 
wide-brimmed sombreros, grasped the 
forked-stick plows, and started the 
slow-moving oxen. Little half-dressed 
or naked children peeped out. Women, 
slapping clothes against a stone by the 
stream, straightened up to look. 

Late that afternoon we rolled under 
a real station shed. We were in Guada- 
lajara. With a population of 245,000 
Guadalajara is Mexico’s second-largest 
city. I used to feel that I must hurry 
to get to Mexico before it became 
Americanized and changed from its 
own ways. I needn’t have worried. It 
will never be completely anything but 
Mexico. Here in this beautiful city 
the old contrasts with the new. Shin- 
ing automobiles, and heavily loaded 

(Continued on page 67) 
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TRAVEL and STUDY TER 
This Summer 
Five Great Tours for the 1934 Summer Session 
visiting On Easy Terms 
Yellowstone, Pike’s Peak, Niagara Falls, New 
York. Salt Lake City, Washington, Ottawa, Onl 10° a Day 
Montreal, Quebec, the World's Fair, etc. tee Stenialll 
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Plan a Vacation 
You Will Enjoy 


COME TO 


MICHIGAN 


Here are All of Summer’s 
Vonders in One! 


Come to Michigan, to the sport of lakes [ 
and streams, the adventure camps 
and the comfort of modern hotels and 
lakeside cottages. 

In this state with the longest shore- 
line, with 5,000 inland lakes, with 
innumerable streams and rivers, with 67 , 
state parks, with 12 state forests and over 1,000,000 acres of National 
forest, you can have any vacation you choose. 

Motor trails and highways of wonder lead to and through Michigan 
forests and recreational areas. “A good road to everywhere and every- 
where a good road.” 

Wild life and fishing. Secure a summer home. Now is an opportune time. 


East Michigan Tourist Association 
Log Office Box 54, Bay City, Michigan 
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AUSTRALIA 


HERE IS RELEASE from wearisome routine 
—the soothing peace of the South Seas to 
solace harried nerves and remodel disposi- 
tions frayed by trying days and endless tasks 
—enchanting adventure, to capture anew 
the thrills of anticipation, the delights of 

us realization. Today, the blue and 
silver of the silken Pacific. Tonight, the 
purpled heavens spangled in tropic star- 
light. Tomorrow, an Eden-like Isle and the 
age-old spell of pagan harmonies surging 
with the cadence of the sighing surf. 


EACH INTERLUDE — Hewaii, Tahiti, 
Samoa, Raratonga, Fiji, New Zealand, is an 


tion as different, as intriguingly fascinating 
as another planet. Gracious cities scintillate 
against a backdrop of blue-draped moun- 
tains. Countrysides of flaming color, of 
forests fragrant with the breath of giant 
eucalyptus, sweep from ruffled beaches to 
hinterlands echoing still with the eerie cry 
of the aborigine and the swish of whirling 
boomerangs. 

DECIDE ON THIS different vacation today. 
Reduced summer fares offer special induce- 
ments. Consult your own travel agent for 
complete, colorful details, or address— 





CENTENARY CELEBRATION 
Opens in October and continues for six months 
with a spectacular ey of National and In- 
ternational Events. Plan to attend the most bril- 
liant Function of the 1934-35 season. 











National Travel Association 
J) ROOM 607M - 114 SANSOME ST. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL, 


| Se ..you re off | 


toNEW YORK? 


You'll find the old town hap- 
pier. . business is better. . 
people are gayer, 


You'll be looking for a hotel 
that’s convenient, comfortable, 
friendly and easy on your pock- 
et book. 


Come to the Piccadilly, one of 
New York's newest hotels. 
Rooms are sound-proofed, with 
plenty of light and air and 
sleep inducing beds. 

Dinner Dancing in the Geor- 
gian Restaurant..SIL VER 
LINING Cocktail Room.. 
Serving the best at moderate 
prices, 


Single Room with Bath et 
HOTEL 


PICCADILLY 


WM. Ae Managing Director 
227 West 45th Street, New York 
a Arthur Lee Direction 


w0 BROADCAST 2 


If you have talent here’s your chance to 
get into Broadcasting. New Floyd Gibbons 
method trains you at home in spare time. 
Fascinating course fully explained in Free 
Bo»klet, * How to Find Your Place in 
Broadcasting. aan for your copy today. 
Give age. yd G Bbons Sehool of f Broad- 
































| casting, 2000— wrath St., BNW. Dept. aDAl, 
Washington, D. C. 





epochal approach to Australia, a destine- | 
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| directly on the street. 
| was filled with plants. 
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Jaunt into Mexico 
(Continued from page 66) 


burros; radios, and wandering street 
musicians; a chocolate factory, and 
homemade quince and coconut and 
cactus sweets; girls at the dances in 
beautiful gowns, and Indian women on 
street corners in flounces and rebosos; 
well tailored men, and Indians in white 
or wearing blue jeans with vari-colored 
serapes. Guadalajara has many beauti- 
ful buildings. 


most every corner, it seems to me. One 


church now houses the University of | 


Guadalajara. For every church there is 
a park. The little parks are all made on 
the same plan, with usually a band 
stand or fish pond in the center. There 
are frequent concerts by military 
bands. Mexico seems never to be with- 
out music. There are little groups of 
musicians who wander about constant- 
ly and play stringed instruments, often 
homemade. These groups, called ma- 
riatches, usually play old ranch songs. 

The successful way to shop in Mex- 
ico is never to go with other tourists. 
I visited the glass factories and pottery 
works many times. My friends are 
still gasping at the variety of things I 
brought home to a neighbor for two 
dollars. 

The most fun was going to the mar- 
ket. As I entered the market I was 
besieged by small boys with huge bas- 
kets. The chosen boy trotted along 
from stall to stall in the immense 
building which filled the block. After 
I had selected what I wanted from an 
astonishing variety of vegetables and 
unfamiliar fruits, the boy put the bas- 
ket on his head and for a few centavos 
walked many blocks to my home. 

While in Guadalajara I lived in two 
different boarding houses. In the first 


house no one spoke anything but Span- | 
_ ly far more, And the only place they can get 


_the energy that they need is from the food 
| they eat or drink. 


ish. I got along very well with my 
high school Spanish of years ago. 
(Besides, I have always been good at 
pointing!) The next house was more 
international. Our landlady spoke 
nothing but Spanish and the boarders 
included people from Mexico, South 
America, England, France, Germany, 
Switzerland, and the United States. 
Later I had an opportunity to live 
with another American woman in a 
real Mexican house. Our door opened 
The tiled patio 
Every room 
opened into the patio. Our little Mex- 


_ ican maid took splendid care of us. We 





often ate tacos, enchiladas, frijoles, and 
other native dishes. One night we 
even gave a dance in our patio. 

I am no tourist. I do not like to 
rush wildly from town to town, from | 
tombstone to monument, from mu- 
seum to gift shop. I would never want 
to see “points of interest.” It is so 
much more interesting to sit on a street 
corner and watch the people go by, or 


board a bus and vibrate furiously down | 
cobblestone streets and up muddy | 


roads. I really lived for six weeks in 
Mexico. All my expenses, including 
living expenses, train fare, and souve- 
nirs did not amount to more than 
$200. Back here at home I wake up in 
the morning missing the cry of the 
charcoal man in the street. I am home- 
sick for the clop-clop of little burros’ 
feet. And of course it isn’t every 
teacher who can give a party and have 
two generals bring a military band! 


There is a church on al- | 
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Hew to make lunchtime 
a period for strong 
sturdy development 


Delicious food-drink that adds 
70% food-energy to milk helps 
| boys and girls build sturdy bodies 


voor people use up as much energy, 
for their weight, as grown-ups—frequent- 


That is why more and more teachers are 
urging the regular use of Cocomalt in the 
school lunch-room, during the regular daily 
milk period, and at home. For they know that 
Cocomalt in milk is a quick energy food. They 
know that it revives flagging strength ... re- 
stores lost energy... leaves one feeling won- 
derfully refreshed and satisfied. 

For a few pennies every week your pupils 
can enjoy the extra energy supplied by deli- 
cious Cocomalt. The economical 5-lb, class- 
room size can of Cocomalet lasts a long time. 
Get your pupils to contribute for a can—and 
serve Cocomalt during the milk period. Or 
have your pupils bring the Cocomalt with 
them from home. Either way—you will be 
helping them to build strength and energy. 
_ And once they taste Cocomalt’s smooth, 
| creamy, chocolate flavor—they’ll wantto drink 

| it every day. 4 


| 





Cocomalt—rich in Vitamin D 


| Cocomalt contains food essentials every 
‘child needs for husky development. It sup- 
plies extra body-building proteins and car 


bohydrates. It provides an abundance of Sun- 
shine Vitamin D (under license by the Wis- 
consin University Alumni Research Founda- 
tion), plus extra food-calcium and food-phos- 
phorus. As you know, Sunshine Vitamin D 
helps the body more efficiently to utilize the 
food-calcium and food-phosphorus (so richly 
supplied by Cocomalt and milk) in building 
strong bones and sound teeth. 

Prepared as directed, Cocomalt adds 70% 
more food-energy to milk, Thus every glass 
of Cocomalt a child drinks is equal in food- 
energy value to almost two glasses of plain 
milk. 

Introduce Cocomalt during your classroom 
milk period—or in your school lunch-room. 
Tell your pupils to drink it at home—at every 
meal. Cocomalt is easy to digest — quickly 
assimilated. You'll be amazed to see what a 
difference this wonderful milk-drink can make 
in classroom efficiency —how your pupils 
thrive on it! 


Easy to Mix—Hor or Cotp 


Cocomalt comes in powder form only and is 
sold at grocery and drug stores in -lb., 1-ib. 
and 5-Ib. cans. Comes ready to mix with milk 
—hot or cold. For trial-size can just mail the 
coupon below—with 10c to cover the cost 
of packing and mailing. We will also send 
you a free Cocomalt recipe book. 


(Cocomalt 





Cocomalt is ae- 
cepted by the 


Committee on 
Foods of the 
American 
Medical Association and 
licensed by the Wisconsin 
University Alumni Re- 
search Foundation. Pre- 








R. B. DAVIS CO., Dept. 20-D, Hoboken, N. J. 

Please send me a trial-size can of Cocomalt, also 
your free Cocomalt recipe book. I am enclosing 10c 
to cover the cost of packing and mailing. 


Name. 


P 
Address 








State. 
Adds 70% more food-energy to milk 
(Prepared according to label directions) 


City. 
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Somewhere in France something 
is calling you... the Riviera, “playground of the world, 
where the sea calls, and the stars call, and oh! the call 
of the sky!”... Normandy, with its North Atlantic coast 
studded with fashionable seaside resorts ... Brittany, 
land of granite, covered with oak, wild scenery and spa- 
cious, sandy beaches ... Picardy, where roses are bloom- 
ing ... Alsace-Lorraine with its picturesque architecture 
and chimney-nested storks ... Champagne, and the vine- 
clad hills... Towraine, the Chateau country, with its cen- 
turies-old castles...Savoy, the lofty peaks of the French 
Alps surrounding the world’s most famous health-restor- 
ing Spas... Provence, with its treasures of antiquity, and 
sunny hills immortalized by Keats... Bearn, at the foot of 
the majestic Pyrenees, dotted with pilgrim villages dating 
from the Crusades... Gascony, whence came the gallant 
D’Artagnan of impudent mien and ready blade... I/e-de- 
France, with Paris, just Paris...the world’s garden spots 
are calling... your local travel agency will plan an itinerary. 





610 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


The French Railways grant to students who have 
matriculated for their courses, special reductions 
in rate, which amount to 50% of the normal fares. 














Pets in Mother Goose 
Land 


(Continued from page 20) 


LITTLE BO-PEEP—— 


I am Bo-Peep who lost her sheep, 
But I know that I will find them, 


For when they went off they had | 


eaten enough 

And had left some food behind 
them. 

So they will come home, I am very 
sure, 

For they know when folks are kind, 

And they know that here with lit- 
tle Bo-Peep 

Good food and care they will find. 


JACK AND JILL— 


We are Jack and Jill. 

We went up the hill 

A great big pail of water to fill, 

For after their dinner our cat and 
our pup 

Will be glad to find it and drink ix 
up. 


| OLD KING COLE— 


| 





I’m King Cole, I’m a merry old soul, 
And indeed why shouldn’t I be? 

For every cat and dog in the world 
Would like to follow me. 

I give each one a gentle pat, 

And speak in a kindly tone, 

And whenever I find I can do it, 

I give them some meat or a bone. 


LITTLE TOMMY TUCKER— 


I’m Tommy Tucker. 

When I sing for my supper, 

I want something more 
Than white bread and butter. 
I want a good bone 

With plenty of meat, 

To give to my dog, 

So that he too can eat. 


OLD MOTHER HUBBARD— 


I am old Mother Hubbard. 

When I went to my cupboard 

And found that of bones it was bare, 
I went to the store 

And purchased some more, 


Because my dog needs food and care. 


LITTLE BOY BLUE— 


I am little Boy Blue who blew his 
horn 

For the sheep in the meadow and 
cows in the corn, 

And I didn’t lie down at the hay- 
mow to sleep 

Till ’'d watered my cows and fed my 
sheep. 


TOM, TOM, THE PIPER’s soON— 


I am Tom, the Piper’s son, 

Who with a pig away did run. 

They said I stole it, but that’s not 
sO, 

For this is the way the story should 
go. 

I was running down the street 

To get something for that pig to eat. 


BABY BUNTING 


I'm Baby Bunting and I can tell you 

Things that a baby mustn’t do. 

Don’t squeeze the puppy or things 
like that, 

Or pull the tail of pussy cat, 

For all those acts will hurt them, 
too, 

Just as they would hurt me or you. 


ALL== 


And so we children of Mother Goose 
Land 

Have brought you a message you 
understand— 

All dumb animals need good care, 

So for those in your charge you must 
do your share. 
















FOOT LEG 
PAINS?) 


Rheumatic-like pain, i f! 

tired, aching feet or cal- ~~" 
louses on the soles—all 
are nearlyalwayscaused 
by weak or fallen arch. 
Dr. Scholl’s Arch Sup- 
ports are designed on 
sound orthopedic prin- 
ciples to relieve the 
| muscular strain which 
causes pain and fatigue. 
They are worn with im- 
mediate comfort in any 
properly fitted men’s or 
women’s shoe. Thisis 
the natural, scientific way to relief. Soli 
and expertly adjusted by leading Shoe 
and Dept.stores every where. $2 to$10pair, 


For booklet on causes, symptoms and treatment 
of Weak Arches and other foot troubles, write 
Dr. Scholl’s, Dept.92, 213 W. Schiller St., Chicags 


DF Scholls 


| FOOT COMFORT APPLIANGS 


| AND REMEDIES FOR ALL FOOT TROUBIE 
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Spend Your Summer 


Ht 


| | 
Resting in the Mountains § 








ONLY $15.00 A WEEK at at | 
tractive resort in the Montana | 
Rockies, near Yellowstone. 


. 
“3 ] 
Send for illustrated literature. No, 
obligation. Address E. E. Nelson, | 
634 Northern Pacific Railway,. | 
St. Paul, Minnesota. cy 


| 


NORTHERN: PACIFIC RAILW 7 


PASSION PLAY AT OBERAMMERGAU 
Send for Folder 
METROPOLITAN TRAVEL, INC., BOSTON 
260 Tremont St., Ruecg & Barre! 





























Use Allen’s Foot-Ease 
for quick relief 
to foot fatigue 


sf 

th 

MAY teachers who are continually P 
on their feet during the school day 

have found an easy way to foot-co ? 

Each morning they shake some Allen's a 
Foot-Ease, the antiseptic healing powde 

for the feet,into the shoes, and preves# 
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the annoyance of tired, aching, sore ant 
perspiring feet. It makes stockings we" 
longer, too. 


FREE WALKING DOLLS 
for your pupils 


Take advantage of this FREE oft 
Send for these attractive Walking Dolls 
Each of your pupils may have one f 
use either at school or at home. 
coupon below now. 


Allen's 
~\Foot:-Ease 


|-——-——- — USE THis COUPON = ="="=5 
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Allen's Foot-Ease, LeRoy, N. Y. 
Please send, FREE, Walking Dolls for .....-~ 


pupils. I inclose 10-cent foaes to cover com 
of mailing. 





Name . —— 








Address—— ee ee a ——_ 
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SH ENJOY a Care-free 


|) in the United States, Canada or 


- EE ROAD MAPS, 
BOOKLETS, 
; DIRECTORI 


) We will send, postpaid, state 


April 1934 


VACATION Motor Trip! 


‘OU need not worry about routes, road 
4 conditions, what to see or any other 
“etail of automobile touring if you permit 
waoco to plan your trip, free of allcost. If ! 
are interested in hunting or fishing or if 
mation is wanted on any individual sport 


lem, just say so, All we ask is that 
seriously contemplate a journey and will 


; thousan: 
" Whenever you plan to travel 


Jeo, write us telling when 
where you want to go. 












goad maps of each state you 
4 through,marked with your 
" best routes, illustrated booklets 
of interesting vacation and his- 
toric spots, camp and hotel 
directories. Alsoa Conoco Pass- 
port—a small pocket folder— 
which introduces you to 18,000 
Conoco stations and dealers and 
provides spaces to record the 
expenses of your trip. The 
Conoco Travel Bureau, oper- 
ated by Continental Oil Com- 
pany,is America’sf oremostfree 
travel service. Address De- 

nt 20, Conoco Travel 
— Denver, Colorado, 
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The Life of the 
_Trip is the Ship 


"LL BE SURPRISED at how little it 
to go to Europe and back this way. 
York-Havre-Antwerp). And with the 
t comfort and charm of this new ser- 
This is the low cost way to Europe. 
are some of the features: Not more 
two beds in a stateroom; hot and 
running water in each stateroom; de- 
litious food; spacious decks for recreation 
and for basking in the sea air; veranda 
tafe; comfortable and tasteful lounge and 
imoking room. One price. No ups. And 
you have the run of the ship. There’s a 
girit of hospitality and good living aboard 
that you can’t duplicate for any amount of 
money. Our passengers are the kind of! 
people you like to meet; students, teachers, 
kientists, and professional people. Let us 
tell you all about it! 





AND your car can go along in the ship’s 
garage at the lowest rate on the Atlantic 


That’s the most economical way to explore 
Europe, especially for a party of four or| 
five persons. You will see more and pay | 
ls if you take your own car. May we tell | 
You about roads and motoring abroad? 


Ask your agent, or write to us 


ARNOLD BERNSTEIN LINE, Dept. 63 
lM Battery Place, New York, N. Y. 

Yes! Tell me about the new kind of serv- 
ice to Europe. I am especially interested in: 
| Passenger (the low cost way) 

O My car (the lowest rate on the Atlantic) 
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Modern Methods of 
Teaching the Social 
Studies 


(Continued from page 15) 


that is, solved the problem. This is 
step four, that of evaluating, covered 
by No. 8. If the answer is in the 
affirmative, the committee is ready to 
present its findings to the group. The 
group as a whole will then decide 
whether the committee has performed 
its task well. We usually have the 
presentations of all. the committees 
given at the same time and they form 
a culminating activity. 

Many media can be used by the 
group for this presentation such as: 
oral and written reports, exhibits, pic- 
ture books, dramatizations, puppet 
shows, drawings, and block prints. As 
the committees present their findings, 
the teacher is able to check to see 
whether the appropriate generalizations 
have been developed. If they have not, 


_ she will find it necessary to have group 


discussions in which certain facts are 
handled in a new way, so that the 
children may see the desired relation. 
The teacher must see that all the ob- 
jectives listed are attained. She will 
have a large chart on which will be 
written the objectives as well as the 
children’s names. Attitudes and ideals 
must be checked day by day as she 
watches the children, while facts and 
concepts may be checked at the end of 


| the unit by means of a series of ob- 


jective tests. 

This discussion has been mainly con- 
cerned with the attainment of the ob- 
jectives of the social studies program. 
However, one should not get the idea 
that the related skills are not con- 
stantly in mind. 

We give three hours a day to the de- 
velopment of social studies experiences 
and the related skills of reading and 
English expression: 9:00-10:30, Re- 
search Activities; 10:30—11:15, Ex- 
pression Activities; 11:15—12:00, Drill 
Activities. The skills are not taught 
separately but are developed in connec- 
tion with a need. The child learns to 
read because he needs to get informa- 
tion. He learns to write because he 
wants to write a report or letter. Drill 
must be provided but only when the 
child recognizes the need, and it must 
be of a type to suit the individual’s 
requirements. 

After the social studies research pe- 
riod there is time for expression. It is 
at this time that reports are given, 
diaries written, and so on. This is 
purely a time for expression or usage, 
not for drill. 

We feel that in acquiring a skill a 
child needs to go through three stages. 
The first is to acquire a clear mental 
image; the second, to have enough rep- 
etition to make the image secure; and 
the third, to use the image in a lifelike 
situation. The first two of these 
stages are provided for in the drill 
period. The third and most impor- 
tant stage is provided for in the ex- 
pression period. Unless a child uses a 
skill he has acquired, it is of no value 
to him. When he writes a letter he 
should use his skill in handwriting and 
spelling. Methods of developing these 
skills will be discussed in later articles. 


Epitor1AL Note: Mr. Townsend’s next 
article will appear in the May issue. 
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COME TO FRANCE THIS SUMMER 











THINK of what it would mean to 
your future to hold a certificate from 
a French University. . . . Think of 
what it would mean to you now to 
enjoy a grand vacation abroad! 

That’s the beauty of a summer 
course in France. You learn, yes. 
But you also live . . . as fully and 
freely and actively as you like. Sev- 
eral of the famous French Universi- 
ties have their summer schools at 
the seashore or mountains. There 
are sports, recreation, tours to places 
of interest. Your schooldays are 
holidays! 

Living expenses, moreover, are 
low. As little as $75 a month, at 
current rates of exchange, covers 
everything . . . including tuition. 
You may take practical and cultural 
French courses (as short as two 
weeks, or as long as four and a half 
months) from July to the end of 
October. For those who are plan- 
ning to study in France next winter, 
this is the ideal preparation. 





Cité Universiteire of the University of Besancon 


Your best introduction to France, 
of course, is to board a French Line 
ship in New York. Here you'll find 
the famous food and wines . . . the 
pleasant companionship . . . the 
comfortable surroundings .. . 
the staunch Breton seamanship of 
France-Afloat. What’s more, you 
can brush up your French en route. 
(And fall back on your English any 
time, for the officers and stewards 
speak both languages.) 

Tourist Class cabins on the S. S. 
Paris are newly enlarged and re- 
decorated. . . . Rates are moderate, 
and expenses aboard adjusted to the 
value of the dollar. Your travel 
agent will be glad to help you plan 
a French Line trip, without charge. 
For further information about 
courses of study, send for the free 
booklet, “‘Summer Courses in 
France.” Address the Educational 


‘Dept., French Line, Maison Fran- 


caise, Rockefeller Centre, New York 
City; or 19 State St., New York City. 


French Line 


PARIS (Enlarged, Redecorated Tourist Accommodations), March 17, April 7 and 28, 


May 139, June 9 ® 


ILE DE FRANCE, March 24, April 14, May 5 and 26, June 16 


CHAMPLAIN, April 3 and 21, May 12, June 2 * LAFAYETTE, March 11, May 16, June 13 
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If you like a good tale stop at a cabin in Ireland and get 


chatting with some of the folk there. 





For generations they’ve 
handed down stories from father to son with a gift for speech 
That Celtic 
cross in the picture, for instance—get someone to tell you 
about that. 
the early Irish Christians fought the pirates from the North. 


that would make poetry out of a mailing list. 














It’s a relic of the blood-and-thunder times when 


And there are older stories than that, stories going right back 
to the twilight of history — about the Firbolgs, the Tuatha de 
Danann and the Milesians (who are supposed to have been 
descended from Noah). 

But you can’t live in the past all the time, and when you want 
to come back to 1934 you'll always find it close at hand. 
Plenty of fine big hotels with European hospitality at its most 
bountiful; magnificent golf courscs; excellent shooting; fishing 
in all parts of the island and some of the most delightful 


resorts you'll come across in your lifetime. 


LONDON MIDLAND & SCOTTISH 
RAILWAY OF GREAT BRITAIN 


GREAT SOUTHERN RAILWAYS 
OF IRELAND 





Illustrated pamphlets from 
T.R. Dester (Dept. A39), 
Associated British Rail- 
ways 551 Fifth 
Avenue. New York City, 
or from your own Ticket 
Agent, 


Inc., 
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tread 


THE INSTRUCTOR 


The Secret of the Forest 


(Continued from page 34) 


old trails. I glide through 
streams in my canoe. (Joins others.) 

(King of the Forest claps hands 
Wood Sprites come twirl- 
ing in like fluttering leaves from 


| wings at right and bow low.) 


KING OF THE FOREST—( Repeats.) 

woop sprites (altogether) —We 
are the mystery of the Forest, O 
Stranger-Boy. We are the fragrance 
blown through the air. We are the 


_ humming of the grasshoppers and the 


singing of the katydids. We are the 


| crackling of the branches and the rus- 


tling of the leaves. (Join others.) 
(All except Wood Sprites form in a 
group, join hands, and whirl around in 
a circle in center of stage. Wood 
Sprites flit in and out of circle, and 
dance among the trees, peeking around 
the trunks. The group sings the fol- 


| lowing couplet in minor key.) 


GROUP— 
Oh, we are the Forest, the Forest are 
we! 

And happy may we always be! 

(They fall to the ground in resting 
positions. Wood Sprites do the same.) 

KING OF THE FOREST (fo Stranger- 
Boy )—Now do you see what makes a 
Forest, Stranger-Boy? 

STRANGER-BOY—I see now, O King. 
(He looks very wistful.) 

KING OF THE FOREST—What is the 


| matter, Stranger-Boy? 


| you were one of us? 


STRANGER-BOY—I wish I were one 
of the Forest, too! 

KING OF THE FOREST—You wish 
But what can 
you do? (Stranger-Boy thinks.) 

KING OF THE FOREST—Well? 

STRANGER-BOY (suddenly and clear- 
ly as though inspired, and rising and 
thrusting out hands)—I can help the 


| Forest, O King! I can protect the 








Forest from fire and flood. I can plant 
new trees when the old ones die or 
when they are cut down. I can pro- 
tect the wild life—the birds, the ani- 
mals, the flowers. I can help save the 
Forest, O King! 

KING OF THE FOREST (looking at 
Stranger-Boy with piercing eyes)— | 


How can I trust you? How do] 
know what you say is true? I will teg 
you. If you are really one of us ip 
your heart, you will know us blind. 
folded./ You have seen us all once 
That ought to be enough for a tre 
lover of the Forest. 

(The King blindfolds Stranger-Boy 
with the wreath of flowers which, 
Wood Sprite has dropped near by. 
goes over to group of characters 
right. They rise as he approaches and 
bow low before him. He talks to them; 
then he returns to Stranger-Boy.) 

KING OF THE FOREST—Now 
are coming. Name them as they come, 
(Wind passes quickly by.) 

STRANGER BOY (lifts hand to cheek 
—I can feel the cool breath of air on 
my cheek. You are Wind. 

(Spirit of Indians passes slowly by.) 

STRANGER-BOY (sniffing)—I can 
smell the smoke of old camp fire, 
| You are Spirit of Indians. 
| (Rain passes by on tiptoe.) 

STRANGER-BOY (holding out palm of 
| hand)—I can feel a drop of water 
| splashing on my hand. You are Rain. 





(One of the Furry Tribe treads 
stealthily past Stranger-Boy.) 
STRANGER-BOY (sniffing and then 
listening) —1 smell warm fur, and 
hear the soft fall of padded feet. You 
are One of the Furry Tribe. 
(Wood Sprites tiptoe past.) 
STRANGER-BOY (listening)—I hear 
crickets humming in the grass. I hear 
| branches creaking. You are Wood 
Sprites. 
(Sun passes slowly by.) 
STRANGER-BOY (puts hand f 
cheek) —I feel a hot breath on my 
cheek. You are Sun. 
| (One of the Feathered Tribe flits by 
| Stranger-Boy, waving arms.) 
STRANGER-BOY—I hear the soft fan- 
ning of wings. You are One of the 
Feathered Tribe. 
| (Green Growth passes slowly by.) 
STRANGER-BOY—I smell the fra- 
grance of pine needles and cedar 
| sprays. You are Green Growth. 
{Continued on page 71) 




















MEXICO 


FROM NEW ORLEANS Fortnightly Sailings 
12 DAYS - ALL EXPENSES - $125 
Cruise Steamer to Vera Cruz, thence 
by rail (including meals and Pull- 
man) to fascinating Mexico City 
where hotel accommodations with 
meals and sight-seeing are provided 
in the cruise rate of $125. 4 days in 
Mexico City. Return same route. 


NEW YORK, 21 West St. NEW 





CUBA: 


13-DAY CRUISESs 4 5 
nee UP 


Two fascinating itineranes to choose from. 
dancing, etc. 
steamer your hotel. 


SEE LOCAL AGENT OR WRITE FOR FOLDER 


CARIBBEAN 


INEXPENSIVE VACATION CRUISES 


FROM NEW YORK 


JAMAICA > HONDURAS 


Deck sports, 
All outside rooms. Trim white cruise 
No passports. 


HAVANA-PANAMA 


FROM NEW ORLEANS Weekly Sailings 
12 DAYS-3 Foreign Ports-$92.50up 


New steamers, popular ports, and 
economical rates feature these 12- 
day cruises to gay Havana; Panama, 
crossroads of the world; and the 
awe-inspiring Panama Canal, with 
sufficient time to cross the Isthmus; 
plus the adventurous port of 
Puerto Cabezas, Nicaragua. Sight- 
seeing extra at nominal cost. 


STANDARD FRUIT & STEAMSHIP CO. 


ORLEANS, Union Indemnity 
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SWEDEN... today 





Stockholm, “‘The Queen of the Baltic’ 


FTER many crossings and two world 
cruises, a traveler said, “‘Sweden is to 
m the most attractive country of all. Those 
know bow to live.”” 
utiful Stockholm—Gothic Visby— 
Colorful Dalecarlia—The Swedish Chateau 
Country—are places in which to linger. 
Only eight delightful days from New 
York in the Swedish American Liners— 
ick service from England by water and 
air, fast trains and air liners from London, 
Paris and Berlin. 
Sweden is loved by those who have been 
there. Enjoy this summer in Sweden where 
the dollar has not depreciated in value. 


To serve the increasing American 
intere: a 2, S bala we have 
prepa elightful journeys, com- 
plete in trave detail including all 
Scandinavian countries. 

Your travel agent or we will 

be glad to send you our new 


“Lands of Sunlit Nights”’ 


SWEDISH TRAVEL 


INFORMATION BUREAU 
$81 FIFTH AVENUE Dept. NI 


NEW YORK 








These 
24 page 
illustrated 
and 
descriptive 
booklets 














for each member 
of your class. 


FRE 


The Beautiful Caverns of Luray are di- 
wetly on the Lee Highway, Route 211, 
which connects with the famous SKYLINE 
DRIVE on top of Blue Ridge.in the SHEN- 
ANDOAH NATIONAL PARK. These 
caverns are 90 miles west of Washington, D.C. 
aad 14 miles east of New Market, Virginia. 


Educational Dept. 


WRAY CAVERNS, LURAY,VA. 








Teachers 


The most perfect 
hotel you can pos- 
sibly imagine for your stay 
in New York. Charming at- 
mosphere. From $2.50 a day. 


HOTEL 
SHELTON 


Lexington Ave. at 49th St, 
NEW YORK CITY 


= —$———— 


SERVICE TRAINING 
Start $1,260 to $2,100 a Year 


seyou want a steady-for-life-job with the United 

ume Government? Teachers have a big advan- 

early use of their training and education, Many 

®xaminations expected. 

to and pleasant work, Write immediately 

lin Institute, Dept. B243, Rochester, N. Y., 

of Government positions for teachers, 
barticulars telling you how to get 








These have big pay, | 





THE INSTRUCTOR 


The Secret of the 


Forest 
(Continued from page 70) 


(King of the Forest passes by.) 

STRANGER-BoY—Ah! Now I smell 
and hear and feel the whole Forest! 
You are King of the Forest. (King of 
the Forest takes wreath of flowers from 
Stranger-Boy’s eyes.) 

KING OF THE FOREST—Bravo, 
Stranger-Boy! You have passed the 
test! Now you are one of us! 

STRANGER-BOY (joyfully)—I am 
happy now. What will you call me, 
O King? 

KING OF THE FOREST (breaking leaf 
off near-by tree and tucking it into 
buttonhole of Stranger-Boy’s coat)—I 
will call you Chief Forester. This is 
the sign. (Refers to leaf. Takes 
Siranger-Boy by hand. Leads him to 
others.) 

KING OF THE FOREST (fo others) — 
Welcome the Chief Forester. 

(Some of the characters seize the 
hands of Stranger-Boy, and all except 
Wood Sprites join hands in a circle. 
They whirl around gaily in center of 
Forest. The Wood Sprites flit in and 
out of circle. The King looks on at 
left, arms folded. They all sing gaily, 
in major key, the following couplet.) 

ALL— 

We are the Forest, the Forest are we! 

Happy the Forest will always be! 


Posters for Kindness 
to Animals Week 


(Continued from page 18) 


| not to hurry. Bright- or dark-colored 


letters are much the best on light 
paper. Cut-paper letters are splendid. 
5. Richness of color is of great im- 
portance in poster-making. Children 
are inclined to use crayons lightly, giv- 
ing an effect which is uneven and 
weak. More pressure on the crayon 


and shorter strokes will give far better | 
If water colors or poster | 


results, 
paints are used, the children must be 
careful not to use too much water. 

If these rules are followed and the 
children are really enthusiastic about 
the plan, some very fine and colorful 
posters should be the result. The post- 
ers will mean very little unless the 
children feel the importance of greater 
kindness to their animal friends. 

As I write this article I am remind- 


ed of a group of first- and second- | 


grade children who were working on 
posters for a circus. Bill had made a 
very pale-looking tiger on yellow 
newsprint. A coworker looked at it 
and then said: “Nobody will want to 
come to our circus if they see that. 
It’s too tame. The tiger ought to be 
bright with black stripes.” Then he 
looked proudly at his huge elephant on 
yellow paper and said: “See, I made 
him big so everybody would see him 
and I made him almost black. Bet the 
people will come to the circus when 
they see this.” This self-esteem 
prompted a little girl working near by 
to remark: “I like John’s poster of the 
monkey, because it’s so clean and the 
printing is so beautiful.” 

In their own criticisms these chil- 
dren had hit upon the essentials of 
poster-making. 


of 









Shining seas—miles away from the 
schoolroom! Nevera single duty mak- 
ing demands, but every dancing sun- 
ray and moonbeam flashing pleasant 
invitation. “Discovering” the South 
Seas as the twentieth century loves to 
“discover”. . . lounging in the luxury 
of a great Matson-Oceanic liner... 
with dining and dancing, romping 
and resting, raised to the nth power, 
and awaiting your choice. Here’s the 
kind of vacation that counts . . . every 
golden hour. 


Have you two weeks? With Hawaii 
now less than five days from our Pa- 
cific Coast, you can crown a nine-day 
sea-triumphal with five days of lotus- 
lazing in the islands! Sun-bronzed 
Waikiki stealing your heart. 

Have you three weeks? More lotus- 
lazing in Hawaii, twelve days of it. 
And many delightful side trips-of- 
discovery, only modestly calling on 
your purse. 


S. S LURLINE + SS. MARIPOSA + SS. MONTEREY > 
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S. S. MALGLO 


g ? 


AND THE 


SOUTH SEAS 


Samoa, Fiji, New Zealand, Australia 














Sy On daily grind 
to daily decaming 


Have you46 days ...or more? Storied 
lands of the Southern Cross beckon- 
ing to infinite and devious by-paths 
for ever-fresh adventure. Samoa! Fiji! 
New Zealand! Australia! However 
long you roam,..at the same low cost 
that is itself a“‘discovery”’ in economy. 


Have you days or weeks or months? 
Sow them carefully for the richest 
vacation-harvest. In fairness to your- 
self let us send you some literature on 
how much Hawaii and the South Seas 
have to offer and for how little. 

. 


UNIVERSITY OF HAWAII 


Summer Session, June 25-~-August 3 


Credits? Get them in an island flower 
garden within sound of a coral sea. 
Wisdom of world-famous lecturers 
mingled with the soft trade wind. 
Pleasing thoughts, too, of the low 
fees and living costs. Send for de. 
tailed folder. 





SECOND SOUTH SEAS 


EXPLORATION CRUISE! 


Sails from San Francisco June 27, from Los Angeles June 28, 
44 days nomading along little traveled byways of the South Seas! 





Big cut in rail fares and Pullman charges to California enroute to Hawaii, New Zealand, Australia, 





“Malton Line 


New York, 535 Fifth Avenue - Chicago, 230 N. Michigan 


isco, 215 Market Streat 





y + San Fr 
Los Angeles, 730 S. Broadway + Seattle, 814 Second Avenue + Portland, 327 Southwest Pine Siveet 
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A Test on South 
America 


(Continued from page 31) 


OR I lich anette reali winds blow 
over the northern part of South Amer- 
ica. 

23. The country that borders both 
the Caribbean Sea and the Pacific 
EEE TM ctntirrnencts 

24. is made from the que- 
bracho tree found in Paraguay. 

25. The largest river of South Amer- 
ica is the 


IV. In the list of words below, find 


which one each phrase describes. 


1. Tea used by the people of Para- 


3. A region having quebracho for- 
ests in the eastern part. 


4. Fertilizer found in Chile. 
5. Mixture of manure and the dead | 


bodies of birds and fish. 


6. A lake in northern South America 





which is the center of a rich oil-| 
producing region. 
7. People of mixed white and Indian | 


blood. 








— 





you right...in mod- , ~f. drug found in Peru, used by! . - - 
ern liners generous ap yee a i a t 
with 6 son teens | 9. Substance used for paving roads. | Ne an 5 inest No 
good times . .. with | 10. Used for insulating wire or for O D T - 
servies that has 82 making chewing gum. ne- ay our yr 
yA uano mestizos 
chind it! You get Maracaito nite «though Shak : 
! You ge season : Throug akespeare's| |. 
cight days of this. masculine comforn od-Enelih atmosphere, ove sie | JE a ec 
rates ieey Steinman wary a la nd ol 
$147, Cabin $139; Gran Chaco asphalt m1 
a a ; 
Smart, omiling, deft... Tourist $107! V. Underline. the correct word or Stratford-on-Avon, birthplace of Shake- 
in bali Even then the extra FIRST CLASS $147 UP + CABIN $139 UP words speare..Warvrck Castle, home af a 


economy of this route 
to Europe has only begun. For you 
land in the British Isles...where liv- 
ing and travel are cheap... where the 
exchange rate stands almost at par! 
It's Europe with no premium to pay 
. with no foreign language to 
hinder you. 


What's more, you start at the top and 
work down. You land in northern Ire- 
land or at Glasgow, where the Firth 
of Clyde affords the most beautiful 
entrance to Britain ... then all the 
wonders of these islands lie before you 
on a one-way, a oe money - 
saving route that leads directly to 
London and the Continent. 


13-DAY SUMMER CRUISES 
Canadian North Capes and Bermuda 


Sailing direct from New York and Boston every Saturda y 
and Sunday throughout the summer . . . in the 

8.S. CALIFORNIA 
Gut of Canso, Gulf of St. Lawrence, Saguenay 
pes Trinity and Eternity, St. Lawrence 


Quebec, Murray Bay, Gaspe Coast . . . plus a 2-day visit © 


8.S. TRANSYLVANIA 
Visitin 
River, 


. 


in Bermuda! 
First Class rate $110 up 


Under auspices of 


THE NATIONAL TOURS 


561 Fifth Avenue, New York 





TOURIST $107 UP 


First Class from New York to London- 
derry and Glasgow: Caledonia, Mar.24, 
Apr.21, May 19 (via Boston); Transyl- 
vania, June 16". Via Boston to Belfast 
and Glasgow: Caledonia, June 9. 


Cabin Class from New York to Belfast 
and Glasgow: Cameronia, Mar. 10, 


Apr. 7; California, April 28, May 26; | 


Tuscania, May 12, June 23*. Via 
Boston to Londonderry and Glasgow: 


Cameronia, May 5, June 2. 
Tourist Class carried on all sailings. 


*Summer rates: First Class $155 up, Cabin $146 up, 
Tourist $112.50 up. 


iver, 





Silke, flowers, rich and 
fort... these are t hly 
gtaterooms ... made to lived in. 


com- 
modern 


1. A volcano of Ecuador is (Coto- 
paxi, Misti). 

2. A penal colony for criminals of 
France is (French Guiana, Argentina, 
Dutch Guiana). 

3. Haciendas are (animals, large ag- | 
ricultural estates, South American| 
Indians). 

4. (Quito, Caracas, Santa Marta) 
exports huge quantities of bananas. 

5. A seaport of Peru is (Mollendo, 
Oroya, Lima). 

6. The old capital of the Indian em- | 
pire was (Lima, Cerro de Pasco, Cuz- 
co). 

7. Panama hats are made in (Ecua- 
dor, Bolivia, Peru). 

8. The coast line of South America 
is (regular, broken). 

9. The heaviest rainfall is in the 
(northeast, western, southern part) of 
South America. 

10. South America is in the (eastern, 
western) hemisphere. 

11. The country of (Brazil, Argen- 
tina, Chile) occupies almost half of 
South America. 

12. The (Falkland Islands, Trinidad 
Islands, Shetland Islands) lie almost 
directly east of the Strait of Magellan. 


VI. If the statement is true, write 
True after it; if not true, write False 
after it. 

1. The Orinoco River crosses Brazil 
from east to west. 

2. Iodine is a by-product of nitrate. 

3. South America is connected with 
North America by the Isthmus of 
Panama. 

4. A volcano is a mountain that 








cient England’s most powerful family... 
Kenilworth Castle, the scene of Scott's 
great novel...all in a fascinating one-day 
tour! Nowhere in all England will you 
find more of historical and literary in- 
terest...than in this country whereShake- 
speare lived and worked. 


You leave London by Paddington 
Station in the morning, changing to a 
luxurious motor coach at Leamington 
Spa. For the next few hours you journey 
over the roads of rural England...the 
very roads that Shakespeare himself 
travelled time and again. Many of the 
sights you see...many of the places you 
Visit...are exactly as they were in 5 
speare’s day. 

When you alight at an ancient ivy-clad 
castle, your escort is ready to tell you 
its significance in early English a 
When you reach Shakespeare’s bi 
place, and Anne Hathaway's cottage, you 
have plenty of time to enjoy each d 
to the utmost. 

This one-day journey will live forever 
in your memory, giving you a finer ap- 
preciation of Shakespeare’s genius 
a vivid picture of the historical back- 
ground of his: immortal plays. Yet the 
entire cost is only $9.00 first class 
throughout including transportation, 
motor coach, entrance fees, luncheo 
tea and gratuities. Write any office 
the American Express Co., or ask your 
local travel agent for information. 


GREAT 
WESTERN 
RAILWAY 


OF ENGLAND 
- AND WALES 
AMERICAN EXPRESS CO. 


SS f2Z2zZzE-EEE_Z__—_—_—— ee | 


ANCHOR 


Literature and information 
Agent or Anchor Line, 25 Broadway, New York. 


FIRST CLASS + CABIN + TOURIST 





(General Agent for the U.S. A-) 


erupts smoke and lava. 
65, BROADWAY, NEW YorK CIT} | 


(Continued on page 73) 
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April 1934 


-§. Trinidad is an island off the coast 
South America. 

6. South America was settled largely 
by the Spanish and Portuguese. 
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A Test.on South America 


Continued from page 72) 


VII. Below is given a list of producis 
growh extensively in South America. 
After each, write the country that 
produces it in the largest quantities. 











7. The Gulf of California is directly 1. asphalt 13. emeralds 
gorth of South America. 2. nitrate 14. platinum 
2:8. The people of South America are 3. cattle 15. yerba maté 
industrious. 4. coal 16. vegetable ivory 
»9. South America imports mostly §. rubber 17. sugar 
wfactured goods. 6. tannin 18. iodine 
0. Rosario is a great business center 7. tin 19. guano 
the Argentine, with a large foreign 8. copper 20. alpaca 
9. wool 21. wheat 
1, Alligators, parrots, flamingos, and 10. coffee 22. cacao 
are birds and animals of South 11. Panama hats 23. petroleum 
ica. 12. silver 24. cotton 
Asphalt is drained from the as- — 
t lakes by means of pipes. , 
_° import machinery from South | “ Siiaies pee 
14. Maho any, which is a product of | 4™4z0n Guiana 
“the forests a Brazil, is wal tie wood | Magdalena Colambia 
pulp. Plata Paraguay 
15. Central Chile, like California, is a Regions Cities 
great fruit-growing region. Tierra del Fuego Santiago 
16. As a whole, South America is | Pampas Valparaiso 
densely populated. Patagonia Montevideo 
> 17. The Cape of Good Hope is at the | llanos Para 
suthernmost tip of the continent. silvas Caracas 
18. Recently commerce between | Gran Chaco Santos 
nest North and South America has grown Lima | 
rapidly because of the building of Rosario 
ur South American railroads and because | II. 
of the construction of the Panama 1. Guayaquil 6. Arequipa 
Canal. 2. Quito 7. Sao Paulo 
ere’ 19. Venezuela in some years ranks 3. Magallanes 8. Manaos 
scond in the world as a producer of 4. Cartagena 9. Buenos Aires 
oil, 5. Montevideo 10. La Paz 
20. Iron ore is found in Chile. (Continued on page 74) 
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bi NORTHLAND CRUISES 

 Shake- Approximately 40 days---10,000 miles 

vy-clad Less than 3 cents a mile. 

ell you 

hioes SHORE EXCURSIONS OPTIONAL 

3 bi 

acl @ WHERE : 

h detail To Northern Europe where history is being made... to 
Russia, Poland, Sweden, Denmark and Finland via the 

forever North Atlantic and the Baltic Sea . . . to five countries— 

ner ap- covering 10,000 miles. Your ship is your hotel. 

ius 

1 back- & HOW : 

ies Luxuriously . . . safely . . . in beautifully furnished 

t al staterooms (all outside) ... on ships with spacious 

rtation, lounges and promenade decks . . . where perfect 

a service is a tradition and every meal a gastro- 

fice nomical event. Accommodations of entire boat 

k your Tourist Class... you have complete freedom 












siving RATES, 
Surprisingly low: 
tiving PROOF 
that you CAN have 
this vacation of your 
: dreams this year for 
; very little. Ask your 
al agent, or write 
rect. 


INQUIRE 














of the ship. 


® @ WHEN : 
On anyone of four sailing dates from New York 
FREE -. June 23... June 30... July 7... July 21. 
A folder Bvescet- 
tiving FACTS, For your health’s sake ... to see the scene 


of the world’s greatest social experiment 


. for the sake of a glorious adventure 
and a never-to-be-forgotten vacation. 


AMERICAN 
SCANTIC LINE 


5 Broadway, 1 Bourse Bidg., 
New York Philadelphia, Pa. 











Remarkably inexpensive way 
. » « to see famous places of 
glorious Canadian Rockies 


|g poor’ a perfect recipe for the 


good life—Here’s fun — relaxa- 

tion—adventure and companionship 
with kindred sculs in a world so glori- 
ously beautiful that its memory will 
linger with you—always. . . and it is 
remarkably inexpensive. Prices this 
year remain at all-time low levels. So 
you see ét is a perfect recipel 

These All-Expense Tours introduce 
you to all that is best in the Canadian 
Rockies. You stay at far-famed Banff, 
lovely Lake Louise and Swiss-like 
Emerald Lake. You may stop over at 
any of the resorts and have the bene- 
fit of special reduced rates for stays 
of one week or more. . . The tours pro- 
vide ample time for sky-line riding or 
hiking, for swimming in warm sulphur 
or fresh cool pools; for fishing, dancing 
and a hoSt of other similar activities. 
Golf at Banff at moderate fees. 

It is a complete experience in the 
famous places of the Canadian Rock- 
ies. And_now is the time to plan! 
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Top View—Banft of ee Hotel and The Bow 
e 


Valley. In the Oval— Louise and its snow- 
topped mountain backdrop . 


BARGAIN TOURS-——, 


4 DAYS... optional: 1 day at Banff, 2 days at 
Lake Louise 1 day at Emerald Lake, 

or—2 days Banff, 1 day each at Lake Lake $ 5O 
Louise and Emerald Lake. All Ex 


5 DAYS... 1day at Banff, 2 gm at 
Lake Louise, 2 days at Emerald Lake. $60 
AU Expe 


6 DAYS... 2 days at Banff, 2 days at 
Lake Louise, 2 days at Emerald Lake Lake. $77 O 
AB BaPensesnccccccescecssesceccecs 
ALL 3 TOURS BEGIN AT BANFF OR FIELD 
All are first classin every sense of the word. Ail 


a teanopertntioe rom ant Se Os Field oa 
ield to Ban odging, meals, 
spectacular motoring 


Te Figure Total Cost Add Rall Fare From Your 
City to Banff (or Field) and Cost of Tour 

















Apply Tourist M: , Banff 
344 Madison Ave. 71 E. Jackson Blvd. 1500 Locust St. 
NEW YORK ICAGO PHILADELPHIA 
1010 Chester Ave. 412 Locust St. 605 Bozivton Mt. 
CLEVELAND ST. LOUIS BO N 
160 Pearl St. 14th & New York Ave. 
BUFFA WASHINGTON, D.C. MINN 


GRAND RAPIDS Gach.) 


338 Sixth Ave. 152-Geary St. 
+ ated H SAN FRANCISCO 

v. il Dixie Terminal Bi 404 C. &8. Beek me 
NEAPOLIS CINCINNATI “~ ATLANT - 


“TCDA RRR A Brendes Pourih ond Cedar 
KANSAS CITY tito.) 


Springs Hotel, BANFF, Alta.—or Canadian Pacific Offices as foliows: 


621 So. Grand A 
LOS ANGELES” 
108 E. Wisconsin Ave. 
MILWAUKEE 


1231 Viashingten. Blvd. 


bs 154 WA a a Pais 
Old National Bank Bide. 1118 Pecific Ave. 
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A Test on South America 
(Continued from page 73) 
Ill. 6. Cuzco 
1. Titicaca 7. Ecuador 
| 2. Incas 8. regular 
3. Pizarro, Lima | 9. northeast 
4. Argentina | 10. western 
5. buttons 11. Brazil 
... AN D E NJOY, AT LOW cosT, A | 6. Guianas 12. Falkland Islands 
7. Atacama VI 
BRILLIANT CROSSING VIA THE) & Boivi a all 
| a | 2. True 12. False 
™ fy f ; | 11. Orinoco 3. True 13. False 
ouleé | 12. Patagonia, sheep “ Lo 14. False 
13. summer 5. True 15. True 
| 14. Brazil 6. True 16. False 
| 15. lack of coal a —_ iM a 
| 16. railroads 9. TT - 19. True 
17. Panama Canal : Troe 20. Teas 
* 1 fi 0 a - 18. northern 10. True » oe 
19. Bolivia, Paraguay | VIl. 
20. Valparaiso, western; 1. Venezuela 
Buenos Aires, eastern 2. Chile t 
21. Pan American Union 3. Argentina ‘ 
22. northeast trade 4. Chile t 
| 23. Venezuela 5. Brazil : 
24. Tannin 6. Argentina 
25. Amazon | 7. Bolivia f 
IV. | 8. Chile . 
1. yerba maté 9. Argentina ( 
2. llamas 10. Brazil 
| 3, Gran Chaco 11. Ecuador , 
4. nitrate 12. Bolivia 
5. guano 13. Colombia 
6. Maracaibo | 14. Colombia 
7. mestizos | 15. Paraguay as 
8. cocaine | 16. Ecuador 7 
9. asphalt | 17. Brazil 
10. chicle | 18. Chile 
|v. | 19. Chile 
| 1, Cotopaxi | 20. Peru ¥ 
This summer, join the hosts of cultured Amer- French Guiana 21. Argentina — 
Scans who have “discovered” the ideal way to 3. large agricultural estates 22. Ecuador 
0 abroad economicall Italian Line “tour- 4. Santa Marta 23, Venezuela 
g A 5. Mollendo 24. Paraguay 





One of the former 2nd Class staterooms on 
the ROMA now assigned to Tourist Class 








A ae © spot for “tourist”’ 


Street 


ist”! You'll be delighted with the type of 
travelers one meets (students, professors, vaca- 
tionists, etc.) . . . the atmosphere of good taste 
everywhere . . . the spaciousness of public 
rooms and staterooms . . . the abundant deck 
space. You'll appreciate the excellent service 
and cuisine . . . the many provisions for sports 


‘= cse| Agents Wanted|!" 


ming pools, gymnasia, etc.) . . . the 1,000 To Represent va 


miles or more of added cruising “East of _ 























Gibraltar” at no extra cost. T | dus 
No matter which ship you choose you’re sure HE NSTRUCTOR i 
of a brilliant crossing! On the “Roma,” | d vith 
“Augustus,” “Saturnia,” “Vulcania” the en- | an 4 
tire former second class has been assigned to « bed aac 
Where “tourist” passengers dine on the ‘Tourist. On the new “Rex” and “Conte di amt 
SATURNIA formerly a enbeer Savoia” tourist facilities are among the most Other Leading Magazines % 
ultra modern and luxurious afloat! P : . wis 
2. in each locality, also at Institutes, \|= 
EX . . World’s fastest liner $ er 
2 |} § up 
bicker of Addsotic Blog Rilke. 140 ” Associations, Conferences, and | 
Conte diSAVOIA.. , —. Other Teachers’ Meetings. 
Only gyro-stabilized liner afloat. $250 hog 
Liberal Commissions Allowed 
All former 2nd Class now used $ 
for tourist accommodations on the | 33 up. a aaiall . . | f 
naae aensecney — Make = a - al insure wag r 
me esired. am 
ful spot for “tourist” passencers  SATURNIA VULCANIA "$240 up is Seal nt - = a A " \ 
WRITE FOR SPECIAL BOOKLET ON TOURIST ACCOMMODATIONS mecewary supr ies and instructions furnishe ECS. |™ 
Sireet: Boater" 8 Aviinpton Street Cleveland’? 044 Arcade, Unign Trust Building Chicago: Address C 
333 North Michigan Avenue; San Francisco: 38% Post Street; New ns: 1806 American 
Bank Building; Montreal: Architect Building, 1133 Beaver Hail Hill; Terento: 159 Bay Street. FE A OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY f 
| I A | I AN | INE Subscription Dept. Dansville, N. Y. fl 
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ever a 
ear like this 


for vacation exploring in the 
Far Southwest or California. 
Mountain, mesa and canyon; 
Indian pueblo and primitive 
Mexican village; seashore and 
far valley —it may be long 
before one can visit them again 
sO very economically. 


Colorado 
New Mexico 
Arizona 

3 


alifornia 
From the roof of the continent to 
the blue Pacific — along the Santa Fe 
—lie a hundred fresh vacation possi- 
bilities, as broadening educationally 
as they are thrillingly new. 

Santa Fe has so slashed basic rail 
fares and reduced sleeping car charges 
that these savings alone will pay foran 
Indian-detour in New Mexico; a 
Grand Canyon stopover, or many 
extra days in Colorado or California. 
SHIP your CAR, too! 
ks. Sore only 3.6c per 


le by Santa Fe 
—= fast freight. 
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~IF INTERESTED 


CLIP COUPON FOR 


FREE 


NEATNESS CHARTS 


rs SO HARD to keep children looking neat and 
clean. But with the help of the free charts we 
ter, you'll find it lots easier. These charts provide 
tdaily record of the children’s personal appear- 
wce. (Hair combed ...shoes shined... hands clean 
etc.) To get a supply of these charts for your 
dass, just clip the coupon below and we will mail 
them to you free. And if you would like to have the 
titthat makes shoe shining easy, just enclose 25¢ 





vith the coupon and we will send you one with the 


fee charts. The kit's re- 
ail value is twice that 
auch. It containsa genuine 
hmb’s wool polisher, a 
tal bristle dauber and a 
tn of high quality paste 
wlish, But whether you 
ead for the kit or not, the 
durts are free, so clip the 
upon now. 

















2m 1-SumnoLa-Brxsy CorP., Dept. R- 4 
| 88 Lexington Ave., New York City | 
| Please send me__ free Neatness Charts.( | 
Please send me the Home Shine Kit. I enclose25¢.0 








State 


2in 1 - SHINOLA - BixBy’s 
SHOE POLISHES 
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THE INSTRUCTOR 


A Unit on Rabbits 


(Continued from page 16) 


VIII. Damage caused by rabbits. 
A. To bark, by gnawing young 
trees. 
B. To crops, in gardens, vineyards, 
hayfields. 
Below are given some of the activi- 
ties and outcomes of the study. 





Group Discussion 


| Since much of the nature material 
jin the available books was too difficult 
‘for the children to read alone, a dis- 
cussion was held in regard to many of 
the important questions, such as the 
following: 

| 1. What is a rabbit house called? 
| (A hutch.) 

2. What do we call the room where 
we sleep? (A bedroom.) 

3. What will the rabbit need in its 
bedroom? (A nest.) 

4. Of what should the nest be 
made? (Straw, hay, grass.) 

5. Should the straw in the nest be 
jclean and dry? Why? (To keep the 
rabbit healthy.) 

6. How can we keep the nest dry 
and clean? (Change the straw often.) 

7. How could the bedroom be closed 
off from the rest of the hutch? (By a 
partition. ) 

8. How could the rabbit get in and 
out of its bedroom? (Through a hole 
or a door.) 

9. How can we make the kole 
smooth so that the rabbit will not get 
its fur caught or torn? (Sandpaper it 
smooth. ) 
| 10. Of what use is a hutch to a rab- 
\bit? (It protects the rabbit.) 

' 11, From what does a rabbit need 
(From rain, cold, and 





protection? 
enemies. ) 
12. What are the most important 
things to remember when building the 
hutch? (No drafts, bedroom separ- 
ated, a way to keep it clean, door 
‘smooth. ) 

| 13. Do rabbits need sun and air? 
‘Why? (To exercise in and keep well.) 


| 





ARITHMETIC 


The children learned what is meant 
by sq. in., sq. ft., and sq. yd. Using 
rulers, they drew various dimensions, 
and discussed the meaning of the word 
area. ‘The rule, “the length times the 
width gives the area,” was learned. 

As arithmetic in the third grade 
covers the multiplication tables, many 
problems in finding the area were given 


and used for drill. 





| 


|area in square inches and square feet 
was figured. One part of the box was 


to get in and out. 

As wire was needed for the front of 
the hutch, the space for the wire was 
measured. A committee of children 
found the cost of wire screening from 
'a hardware store, and the wire was 
bought. Much drill was given on 
writing, adding, and subtracting of 
doliars and cents. 





LITERATURE AND WRITTEN ENGLISH 


During English class, it was suggest- 
ed that we form a club and have meet- 
ings every Friday. Stories and poems 
could be written to be read at the club. 

(Continued on page 76) 





A large box was obtained and the| 


partitioned for the bedroom, and a| 
smooth hole was made for the rabbit 
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MRS, JONES,| SENT FOR YOU FOR A VERY 
IMPORTANT REASON. YOU MUST GET WALLY 
TO KEEP HIS HANDS CLEAN. | CANT DO 

A THING WITH HIM 












(HAVE MY TROUBLES WITH 
HIM, TOO, ABOUT WASHING 
OFTEN, HE 
HATES IT. 


















THIS UNCERTAIN WEATHER IS RUINING MY 
ATTENDANCE. ITRY TO AVERT THOSE COLDS 
BY INSISTING ON CLEAN HANDS. BUT SOME 
CHILDREN HATE SOAP LIKE POISON 








TRY A CLEAN HANDS CONTEST. 
IT DID WONDERS IN GRADES 
3AND5S THE CHILDREN 
RESPOND TO IT 
WONDERFULLY 















NEXT MONTH, MAY 1 $F 





EVERYONE IS ON THE 
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CLEAN HANDS HOWOR ROLL! Gas 
AND HARDLY ANY ABSENCES. 4% 
WHAT A SPLENDID 
RECORD FOR CHILD , 
HEALTH DAY ! ip 
+2 
anew 
VE = == 
. 3 ¥ 
y >) \ e 147) i 
4 P A “ he wy a) 

















A true experience with a 


CLEAN HANDS CONTEST 


ROM Miss Sarah Bennet,a teacher 
F in Natchez, Mississippi, comes 
the above letter of thanks! She writes, 
further . . .““We have had the love- 
liest time keeping clean since we 
started our Clean Hands Contest. 
Child Health Day the Honor Roll 
was completed. We made it really 
mean something...Your soap has 
made a ‘hit’ in our school... Your 
plan is doing much to help in the 
great educational task of our nation.” 


Teachers enthusiastic 


Everywhere teachers praise the 
Clean Hands Contest. They find that 
these contests make the balkiest 
children eager to wash hands—that 
cleaner hands mean fewer colds, 
better health, improved attendance. 

Start a Clean Hands Contest to- 
day. The whole class will work 
with you! Divide the children into 
sections. Appoint group leaders to 
report on clean hands daily, In- 
struct pupils to wash hands often 
—especially before meals—with 


Lifebuoy Soap, because Lifebuoy’s 
refreshing lather removes not only 
dirt but germs as well, thus helping 
to safeguard health. Every week list 
high scorers’ names on the biack- 
board —at the end of the month on 
a Clean Hands Honor Roll! How 
they'll all try to get their names 
on that grand list! Clean hands 
will quickly become a habit! Class 
health will be helped! Absences 
will be fewer! 

Let Lifebuoy help safeguard your 
own health, too. You face the same 
dangers as your class—use the same 
books, pencils, papers, etc. And there 
are germs on practically everything 
we touch. The Life Extension Insti- 
tute warns that 27 germ diseases may 
be spread by hands. 

You'll like it, too! 
Use mild, -purifying Lifebuoy, for 
face, hands, bath, shampoo. Deep- 
cleanses pores, improves complex- 


ions—keeps you safe from "4 
“B.O.” (body odor), too. = 


LIFEBUOY 


HEALTH 


SOAP 


Removes Germs ~ Protects Health 





GRAGE CRUISE RATES 
BELOW 1921 LEVELS 


1934 Cruise on a Superb "Santa" 
for Less Than Cheapest Room 
Thirteen Years Ago 


ALL OUTSIDE ROOMS WITH BATHS 


Only GRACE Cruises visit 
New York, Havana, Colombia, 
Panama, E! Salvador, Guatemala, 
Mexico, Pacific Northwest 


CALIFORNIA 





With the launching of 4 “Santa” liners in 
1933 the GRACE Line reduced the CRUISE 
rates for outside rooms with private baths to 
a new minimum. As a result, today you may 
cruise luxuriously between New York and 
California on the ultra-modern “Santa 
Rosa,” “Santa Lucia,” “Santa Paula” or 
“Santa Elena” for much less than it formerly. 
cost to travel in inferior quarters on an ordi- 
nary ship. 


| 


On board, every luxury plus especial com- | 
forts for tropical cruising: All Outside 
Rooms with Private Baths, dining room on | 


Top Deck with a rolling dome which opens 


to the sky—so that you may dine under the | 


stars; the Club; bar; gala parties and din- 
ners; the largest outdoor tiled pool; spacious 


sports decks; gymnasium; Smart Shop; Dor- | 
othy Gray Beauty Salon; movies; a tele- | 


phone in every room ; and, of course, a cuisine 
especially planned for the tropics. 


Explore the capitals of El Salvador and 
Guatemala; Havana, Cartagena, Puerto 
Colombia, Barranquilla, Panama Canal 
Zone (Cristobal and Colon, Balboa and 
Panama City) ; Mazatlan, Mexico, the Great 
Pacific Northwest and British Columbia 
visited only by GRACE Cruises. 


4 


Make Reservations Now. If there are 2 | 


or 3 members in your party you can enjoy a 


| 


superior room at minimum rate. Sailings | 


every 14 days—west bound from New York ; 


ye e . . | 
east bound from Seattle, Victoria, B. C., San | 


Francisco and Los Angeles. 


Rail-Water, Cruise Tour—from your home- 
town to either coast by rail, the famous 
GRACE Cruise through the Canal to the 
opposite coast, and by rail right to your 
hometown again, with stopover privilege: 


anywhere en route—for | 


only $90 additional! 






See your travel agent or write GRACE Line: 
10 Hanover Square, New York; 230 N. Michigan 
Avenue, Chicego: 2 Pine Street, San Francisco; 
525 West Sixth Street, Los Angeles; Philadelphia, 
Boston, Seattle, Victoria, B. C. 








THE INSTRUCTOR 


A Unit on Rabbits 
(Continued from page 75) 


We could have a little newspaper. 
Many names were suggested for the 
club, the one finally selected being the 
Brer Rabbit Club. The weekly paper 
was to be called “Brer Rabbit Tales.” 
The following decisions were made: 

1. Everyone should be given a 
chance to edit the paper. 

2. Two children should work to- 
gether and get the paper ready. 

3. All stories and poems should be 
well written. 

4. The editor should read the paper 
and arrange the program so that the 
club would get pleasure in listening. 

The forming of the club was an in- 
centive to all of the class. Stories to 
be read aloud were studied to learn the 
new words, 

As the rabbit has long been a favor- 
ite animal in stories for children, it was 
not difficult to find ample material in 
fables, stories, and poems, suitable for 
third-grade children to read to them- 
selves and to the class. In addition to 
those found in the second- and third- 
grade readers, the following stories 
were also available: The Tale of Peter 
Rabbit, by Beatrix Potter; Mother 
West Wind's Children, by Thornton 
Burgess; Bunny Rabbit’s Diary, by 
Austin and Francis Blaisdell; and 
Tales of Two Bunnies, by Katherine 
Pyle. 

At the first meeting of the club, 
the first copy of “Brer Rabbit Tales” 
was ready. The introductory item in 
the paper was “A History of the Brer 
Rabbit Club.” 

“The third-grade reading class de- 
cided to have a club and to hold a 
meeting every Friday afternoon. Of 
course a name had to be given to the 
club. All of the members brought in 
as many names as they liked. The name 
Brer Rabbit Club was voted on as the 
best one. This is how we got our club 
and the name.” 

Other items in this issue were: 
“Our Rabbit,” “A Trip,” “Birds,” 
“Charades,” “My Vacation,” “How 
We Helped,” “An Easter Story Con- 
test,” “My Dog Nelson,” “Baseball,” 
“Skating,” “The True Story of Kee 
Kee,” “The Zoo” (a poem), and “A 
Trip to Carmel.” 


A Trip 


At the invitation of Teddy’s father, 
who had many rabbits, we went to see 
them, and brought back the one 
which was to be ours. Some informa- 
tion was obtained on the following: 

1. What rabbits eat. 

2. How much food to give them. 

3. How to take care of the hutch. 


Group Discussion ON Foops AND 
FEEDING 


1. Where was the original home of 
the rabbit? (Outdoors, in the fields 
and mountains.) 

2. Do wild rabbits store food for 
winter? (No.) 

3. Do wild rabbits carry food to 
their homes? (No; they eat it as they 
find it.) 

4. Do wild rabbits eat the same food 
in winter as in summer? (No; their 
food varies with the season.) 

§. ‘What do you think wild rabbits 
find to eat? (Grass, buds, bark of 
trees, clover, apples, cabbage, etc.) 
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WEST 
INDIES 


and the 
CARIBBEAN 
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GREAT WHITE 


FLEET 


Fleet ... the last word 

































snowy liners! 


fascinating 


shore trips. 


Thursdays and Saturdays. 


Los Angeles and San Francisco, 


No passports required on above cruises. 
Optional shore excursions at all ports. 
Superior accommodations slightly higher 


HIS summer, come cruis- 
ing on the Great White 
in 
modern tropical cruise enter- 
prise, with several brilliant 
sailings every week. Cruise 
as a guest among friends... 
on a fleet built for tropical | 
waters and led by six new | 
Above all, | 
cruise informally...to bizarre, 

tropical ports, 
where intelligent shore staffs 
“take over” and carry on the 
entertainment and intimate 
personal contacts of ship- 
board. Outdoor swimming 
pools—all rooms outside— 
a cuisine for the most exact- 
ing—and a brilliant schedule 
of ship entertainment and 


from NEW YORK—Cruises of 10 to 20 
days (some “all expenses” )—-variously 
to HAVANA, JAMAICA, PANAMA 
CANAL ZONE, COLOMBIA, COSTA 
RICA, GUATEMALA, HONDURAS. 
From $95 to $200 minimum. Sailings 


mum. Sailings Wednesdays and 
Saturdays. 
Similar “Guest Cruises’’ from 










Ae CALIFORNIA 


FIRST CLASS — between New York 
and California $130 up; between New 
Orleans and California $150 up. 











\ Pier 3, 
S32 








| 






| 


; 





from NEW ORLEANS. -Cruises of 8, 9 | 
er 16 days—variously to HAVANA, 
GUATEMALA, HONDURAS, PAN- 
AMA. From $75, $90 and $115 mini- 


Forinformation, literature 

or reservations apply any 
; Authorized Travel Agency 
or United Fruit Company, 
North River or 
Fisth Ave., New York. 


VG 
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6. How often do we eat dur 
day? (Usually three times.) 

7. How often should rabbits 
fed? (Twice a day.) 

































































































































































































































8. What do you drink with a 
meals? (Water, milk.) Cle 
9. What do rabbits drinb— 
( Water.) = 
10. Why must the water be fmaf 
and clean? (If not, the rabbits vis 
become sick.) dre 
11. What is something which anima >¢ 
like, which is white, and is used { ™ 
seasoning our food? (Salt. A pi "€ 
of rock salt should be kept in & tha 
hutch. ) per 
12. There is one rule to follow are 
that our rabbits will be well. 
them dry and fresh food only.) 
DRAWING for 

A large chart, bearing the heading 
GOOD FOOD FOR RABBITS, der 
made and decorated. The lists cla 
lettered on the chart, which was th 
hung on the door for reference. ing 

Rabbits were drawn and paintei— Of 
Rabbits cut from paper were putag W. 
the blackboard as a border. Some mh Sh 
bits were modeled in clay, the childmg an 
observing our rabbit for proportion aif Gi 
shape. am 

OBSERVATION - 

The chapter on rabbits in Wild Anil ou 
mals at Home, by Ernest Thompm Jo 
Seton, was read aloud to the class, and 
much interesting information wa 
gained. The club decided to 
“Observing Our Rabbit” as the subjec R: 
of the “Brer Rabbit Tales” for of of 
week. Each pupil wrote about whi ci 
ke had observed. th 

The children enjoyed learning abou§  w, 
rabbit tracks. They knew immediate ¢g 
hat the larger footprints were madebf th 
the hind feet, but being able to tellil th 
which direction the rabbit was goim§ an 
was more difficult. (The hind fe@ to 
strike the ground ahead of the from 
ones. ) to 

GaMEs " 

Among the games played was a seid ; 
of questions, written on cards by tM 4, 
class and distributed. Sides wen 
chosen, and the answers to the que = 
tions were given. The game of how 
and rabbit, from Games for the Plog 1 
ground, Home, School and Gymm 

_sum, by Jessie H. Bancroft, w - 
played at many recess periods. 

Another game is to have the childeg 
sit in their seats and illustrate wit 
their hands before them the manner 
which the rabbit uses its front feet. 

Directions on a map were learned, 
a track game. The tracks are draw@ j, 
on the blackboard or paper and & 
interrupted. For example, we g 
tracks of a rabbit coming in at @ 
west and going northeast; he d 
stops and goes southeast. Each chi 
made a map puzzle and gave it to k 
other child to see whether he could @§ 
the directions in which the 
went, I 

GEOGRAPHY 





In studying the economic value ® 
rabbits to man large maps of the w 
were drawn and the continents 
oceans labeled. Small rabbits 1 
drawn on England, Holland, Belgi 
France, Australia, and America. 
use, value, and trade of rabbit fur 

(Continued on page 77) 
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A Unit on Rabbits 


. (Continued from page 76) 


In How the World Is 
Clothed, by Frank G. Carpenter, there 
js a good chapter on fur-bearing ani- 
mals; also how furs are dressed and 
dyed. In some cities it is possible to 
visit a factory and see the skins being 
dressed and cleaned. Such a trip would 
be decidedly worth while. A calfskin 
may be purchased at a meat market, 
treated, and softened by the class so 
that the children may learn by ex- 
perience something about how skins 
are made useful. 


READING 


Throughout our reading we looked 
for references to superstitions con- 
nected with rabbits, and many inci- 
dents were noted. Our reading was 
classified in two ways. 

1. True stories about rabbits. This 
included such stories as Squirrels and 
Other Fur Bearers, by John Burroughs; 
Watcher in the Woods, by Dallas Lore 
Sharp; American Animals, by Stone 
and Cram; Sharp Eyes, by William. H. 


THE. INSTRUCTOR 








Gibson; and Neighbors with Claws | 


and Hoofs, by James Johonnot. 
2. Fables and fiction. In addition 
to the titles already mentioned one is 


outstanding: Uncle Remus Stories, by | 


Joel Chandler Harris. 


PROGRAM 


The Easter program by the Brer 
Rabbit Club was given at an assembly 
of the whole school.’ The club de- 


cided to answer a series of questions on | 


the subject of rabbits. These questions 


were prepared beforehand on little | 


cards and distributed equally among 
the pupils. The procedure was to read 


the question aloud and then give the | 
answer. The following questions serve | 


to show the type asked: 


1. What sort of tracks does the cot- 
tontail make in the snow? 


2. What does the rabbit do during | 


the day? 

3. What does the rabbit find to eat 
during the winter? 

4. How are the feet protected so as 
not to freeze in the snow? 


§. Of what use are the rabbbit’s | 


long ears? 

6. How are the rabbit’s ears held 
when the rabbit is resting? 

7. How are the ears held when the 
rabbit is running? 

8. Has a rabbit a keen sense of 
smel] ? 

9. Describe the teeth of the rabbit 
and tell how they aid him when gnaw- 
ing. 

10. How does the rabbit eat a stem of 
grass? 

11. Describe the eyes. Does a rabbit 
sleep with the eyes open? 

12. Why is it good for the rabbit to 
have such long and such strong hind 
legs? :' 

13. How many toes does a rabbit 
have? 

14. How does the cottontail escape 
being seen? 

15. Describe the coat of a cottontail. 

16. What is meant by “freezing”? 

17, What do tame rabbits eat? How 
often should they be fed? 

18. What enemies does the rabbit en- 
counter? 

19. From which countries do rabbits 
come? 
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CLASS by Itself 


ROSS the gang-plank and you 

know you’ve embarked on a 
wonderful new travel experience. 
Such comfort, unrestricted free- 
dom, delightful companions and 
the entire ship yours to enjoy. 
Truly, this American One Class 
line is in a class by itself. 


Spacious staterooms are all out- 
side on upper decks. 60% have 
private baths. Broad decks, 
roomy lounges, large beauti- 
fully decorated dining saloon. 
Fine food, varied menus. Every 
comfort is yours yet rates are 
extremely modest. 


What Three Teachers Wrote 


One—‘‘The crossing was one of 
the most delightful experiences 
in transatlantic travel.” An- 
other—‘‘Plenty of sports, lots of 
room, just everything.” And a 
| third, ““What impressed me most 
| was the class of people ...a 
most congenial group of teach- 
ers, students, business and pro- 
fessional men.” 


See Washington, Too 
Sailing from Baltimore, only an 
hour from Washington, you can 
_ easily add the Nation’s Capital 
| toyour itinerary. 


WEEKLY SAILINGS 




















20.. Name some of the trade names 
for fur that is obtained from various 
kinds of rabbits. . 

The entire class had been working 
on stories for the. Easter Contest. 
These were well written and were put 
in the “Brer Rabbit Tales.” A com- 
mittee of three children from the 
fourth grade was asked to act as 
judges to choose the best story for the 
program. A rabbit song and two 
Faster songs were included. Programs 
were made of drawing paper with 
Easter pictures on the cover and the 
program written inside. The program 
consisted of the following: 

1. Song: “Oh, Mr. Bunny Rabbit.” 

2. Questions and Answers. 

3. Reading of “Brer Rabbit Talés.” 

4. Selection of the best Easter story. 

§. Songs: “My Garden of Flow- 
ers,” “On Easter Day.” 

This study was the @utcome of a 
spontaneous interest on the part of the 
children. The aim of ‘the teacher was 
to make use of this interest by corre- 
lating the subject with the classroom 
work rather than treating it as an iso- 
lated study. The children were afford- 
ed the chance to participate in a rich, 
creative experience, which required 
self-control, self-direction, leadership, 
and co-operation. Writing, reading, 
arithmetic, geography, drawing, and 
other work became vital, as éach made 
a real and direct contribution to the 
children’s study. 
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100 odd but dependable 


indications of rain 


Teaches children to observe 
nature’s weather signs 


Here is one of the most unique study subjects 
ever offered teachers. Comprising 100 unusual 
indications of rain, it provides the basis for a 
series of lessons that will fascinate your 
pupils and make them more observant of 
nature’s weather signs. 


These signs are not mere superstitions, but 
are the result of centuries of observation on 
the part of people who had to depend solely 
on Mother Nature to tell them what the 
weather was going to do. Back of almost every 
one is a common-sense explanation. 


For instance, fish leap from the water and 
birds skim close to the ground just before a 
rain in order to catch insects forced down by 
moisture in the air. Odors are stronger before 
rainy weather because held down by mois- 
ture, and smoke hangs close to the ground 
for the same reason. 


Thus the 100 signs will be found largely 
dependable, and you are urged to mail the 
coupon for your FREE supply right now! 
They are offered by the makers of Morton's 
Salt, ‘famous the length and breadth of the 
country because—“When it rains, it pours.” 


MORTON’S 
SALT 


WHEN IT RAINS, IT POURS 





Mail for FREE Supply! 


Morton Satt Co., Dept. TI+4. 


208 W. Washington St., Chicago. 





Please send me.........free coples of 
“100 Ways to Predict Rain,” & fascinat 
ing collection of odd but reliable weather 
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One of the most pleasant duties of our busi- 
ness is to offer vacation suggestions. We enjoy 
doing it. Knowing the vacation regions of 





RAIL FARES 
Lowest in Years 
to all these famous 


Vacation Regions 


Black Hills of So. Dakota 


North Woods of 
Wisconsin, Minnesota 
and Upper Michigan 
Colorado-Wyoming- 

California 
Yeallowstone-Grand Teton- 
Zion-Bryce-Grand Canyon 

National Parks 

Banff-Lake Lovise- 
Vancouver 


Pacific Northwest- Alaska 





the West as perhaps no one else knows 
them, we re-live all thée’thrills and joys of a 
glorious trip when we plan for others. 


Perhaps we can help make your vacation dollars 
go farther— your vacation hours produce the most 
in fun and thrills. There’s no charge for this service 
...+ but there’s a heap of satisfaction in knowing 
that, no matter how long or short your outing, we 
have had a part in making it really worth while. 


See any North Western representative 
or mail coupon below 


iaiuteiateteteteetetate -- USE THIS COUPON -----------=-7 


R, THOMSON, Passenger Trafic Manager 1990 ; 
Chicago & North Western Railway 
400 W. Madison St., Chicago, LIL 

I am interested in a trip to 


Please send descriptive literature and full information. 


Address 
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There is a reason, a time and a place for Chewing Gum. And it is 





| fore has the educational situation been 


well to bear in mind that teeth require not only proper nutrition, | 


personal care and dentist’s care but plenty of chewing exercise . . 





Cuswine gum helps guard first teeth. 
Upon their regularity and spacing, 
permanent teeth come in straight or 


crooked. One of the great difficulties 


with soft food is that children get so 
CPS 


little to exercise their teeth on. More 
and more, the baby teeth are crowd- 
ing and this is tragedy for the second 
teeth. Crusts and certain raw vege- 
tables offer help but children gener- 
ally have to be forced to chew them. 
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Chewing Gum is good for 
them chew it as soon as they can learn to. 


Children’s teeth. Let 


Many dentists today recommend 
chewing gum. No forcing here— 
all children enjoy it. A fresh stick 
of gum 5 to 10 minutes after meals 


is excellent. 





Forward Looking 


. . « business groups shun extravagant 
statements. They call upon great Univer- 
sities to make impartial investigations of 
their products. Results of such research 
form the basis of our advertising. What 
you read over our signature about 
chewing gum, you can believe. 

The National Association of Chewing 
Gum Manufacturers. 
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| more drastic retrenchments than have the 


| benefit. 


THE INSTRUCTOR REporTs 
THE CONVENTION OF THE 
DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDEN ek 


sixty-fourth annual session of 

the Department of Superintend- 

ence of the National Education 

Association has just come to a close in 

Cleveland. It convened from Satur- 

day, February 24, through Thursday, 

March 1; and now we are hastening to 
report it to you in this issue. 

It was a stimulating convention. 
We are sure of it and our opinion has 
been confirmed on all sides. Some 
7,000 persons registered, according to 
the figures given us by T. D. Martin, 
Director, Division of Records and 
Membership of the N.E.A.; and there 
was an estimated attendance of over 
10,000. It is always very thrilling 
to be in the midst of a large group of 
teachers and administrators, each con- 
cerned with his own special problems 
on the one hand, and, on the other, 
seeking the inspiration and experience 
of fellow members of a big professional 
organization convened for mutual 
This year one was especially 
impressed with the sense of renewed 
confidence and faith which was mani- 
fested on all sides. Perhaps never be- 


so challenging, and one cannot help 
feeling that, if the temper of this con- 
vention means anything, the teachers 
and administrators of the nation are 
meeting it with whole-hearted enthusi- 
asm. 

Charles H. Judd, Head, Department 
of Education, University of Chicago, 
in a radio talk on the last day of the 
convention, March 1, summed up the 
important conclusions in his usual 
masterly fashion. For the many teach- 
ers who were unable to listen in, we 
are quoting his speech in full. 





Dr. Jupp’s SpeEcH 


The meeting of the Department of Su- | 
perintendence of the National Education 
Association which has just adjourned was 
unique in its organization. The president 
of the Department, Superintendent 
Stetson, appointed seventy-seven com- 
mittees, each of which was instructed to 
prepare a report on an assigned topic. 
The membership of the Department was 
distributed among these committees, each 
committee consisting of from thirty-five 
to forty members. 

The result of this experiment in demo- 
cratic co-operation in attacking the edu- | 
cational problems of the United States | 
leaves no doubt that the superintendents 
of schools of this country are able, when 
they unite, to formulate for the nation’s 
schools plans which are worthy of public 
confidence and approval. 

There was not expressed in any of the 
reports of committees or in any of the 
addresses presented at the sessions of the | 
Department and its affiliated organizations 
a single pessimistic note with regard to 
the future of American education. There 
was frequent reference to the fact that 
schools have suffered during the depression 





other services of government. There was 
a frank recognition of the fact that this 
situation is to be explained in no small 
measure by the neglect. of school people 
to devote as much energy as do taxpayers’ 
associations to the influencing of public 
opinion. School people have been engrossed 


| in the duty of keeping schools in full op- | 
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E. E. OBERHOLTZER 


The newly elected officers 
are: E. E. Oberholtzer, of 
Houston, Texas, president; 
Paul C. Stetson, of Indian- 
apolis, first vice-president; 
A. J. Stoddard, of Provi- 
dence, R.I., second vice- 
president; George Bush, of 
South Pasadena, Cal., mem- 
ber, executive committee. 













eration in spite of lack of proper equip- & 
ment and in spite of inadequate support. 
They have been obliged, because of the 
abolition of child labor, to take care of 
greatly increased school enrollments. 

Superintendents will go home from this § 
meeting encouraged to ask their boards for 
enlarged facilities to inform the public 
about the schools. One of the most 
vigorous addresses of the meeting, made by 
a business man, exhorted superintendents 
to demand and secure publicity depart- 
ments for their school systems. 

If pessimism did not appear during the 
meeting certainly enthusiasm for improve- 
ment of school activities did. It was 
pointed out again and again that the new 
social order which has come into existence 
calls for improvement and extension of 
education. Facts were presented showing 
that the nation is tending toward the com- 
plete elimination of young people from 
industry. It is tending toward a great 
increase of adult leisure. It is tending 
toward a form of civilized life which 
makes exacting demands on every indi- 
vidual for the cultivation of the highest 
intelligence of which he is capable. 

The United States Commissioner of Ed- 
ucation, George F. Zook, made a profound 
impression at the time of the first gen- 
eral session by pointing out that adult 
education has been increasing in scope and 
in the number of persons affected to such 
an extent that it can no longer be thought 
of as a mere adjunct to the educational 
system. Adult education, he said, must 
take its place as one of the important as 
pects of the school program. 

Senator Royal S. Copeland, of New 
York, reported at the Wednesday morning 
session of the Department some of the 
findings which his committee of the 
United States Senate secured as a result 
of their examination of the crime situ- 
ation. In view of the fact that the 
largest age groups among criminals af 
young people of eighteen and nineteem 
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he urged the schools to add to their 
program of teaching of academic 
#3 a program of training in conduct 
character. He made it very clear 
the temptations of a modern compli- 
civilization will submerge individ- 
DA gio are not trained in self-control 
Lact as fully as they are trained in the 

tional school subjects. 
fie place for better training in con- 
» and character was reiterated in va- 
forms by a number of speakers. 
shpols have not been thought of 
i] geently as under obligation to pre- 
curses in such social studies as eco- 
is, political science, and sociology. 
fatt is stated that there are so many 

views with regard to social prob- 
that the public has not until quite 
thought of the social studies as 
topics for treatment in the 
The tide has certainly turned 
gery hand. The demand is being 


| 
Fe 
Ke 
Rearing of a generation intelligent on 
il problems, shall not make the blun- 


hs that brought the world into the de- 
le situation through which it has 


mandate to cultivate in pupils an un- 









that the schools, in contributing to | 








| sity of Chicago and Dr. James H. | 


i 
R anding of government and _ social 
Wire. There will have to be some ex- 
ficers | mentation before the problems of 
» of wl education are solved. This experi- 
en t will be pushed with new vigor as a 
lent; t of this meeting. 
lian- has been for some months past 
lent; iimost hysterical excitement among a 
rOvi- l group of radical educators for a 
: of social instruction which regards 
doa? f as competent to settle all the prob- 
> of of government and industry in ac- 
em - nce with extreme views regarding 
e, future of the social order. One large 
ice of the present meeting has been to 
this small group of highly vocal radi- 
in their place. Social studies will cer- 
© equip- Baly be given increased attention in the 
support, @iols, but these social studies will be of 
> of the Besober type which comports with the 
care of Babdence that the American people have 
ts. the orderly evolution of democracy. 
rom this fie school superintendents of the country 
ards for Bmgnize, as was vigorously pointed out 
> public # Commissioner Payson Smith of Massa- 
1 most ts, that the solidity and prosperity 
made by #this nation depend on the general type 
tendents education which has been administered 
depart- # more than a century in the common 
tools of the United States, and for sixty 
‘ing the Burs in free American high schools. 
nprove- §The Committee on Financing Public 
Tt was Blication rendered a report on Wednes- 
he new Bryevening which made it clear that small 
kistence Bing units can no longer maintain pub- 
sion of J governmental services, including edu- 
howing fition, unless there is an adjustment of 
¢ Com- Me taxing systems of the country. The 
: from government has laid its hand so 
| great Bavily on the resources of the nation 
ending firough the income tax and other federal 
which faxes that it is legitimate for the minor 


’ indi- fjovernments to ask for federal support of 





righest focal services, Education now makes an 
‘ppeal for federal aid with which to keep 
of Ed- in operation and is prepared to go 
found | before the people to ask their co-operation 
; gen~ | “curing for the children of the United 
adult the privileges of an education no 
ye and comprehensive than that which the 
» such | traditions of the nation sanction and the 
ought aecessities of modern life demand. 
tional new president who is responsible 
must } lor the organization of the next meeting 
at a& §8 Superintendent E. E. Oberholtzer of 
nm, Texas. He was elected without 
New | position. He was born in Indiana, and 
raing has for some years been highly successful 
the fin hi Present position in the South. He 
the served the Department of Superin- 
esult . on many of its important com- 
situ" j Mittees. He was this year chairman of 
the’ f the Committee on Resolutions. He takes 
cal under conditions which promise fa- 





Wrably for the next annual meeting. 
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INTERESTING EVENTS 


Two striking innovations marked 
this convention. The first and moze 
important was the organization of the 
seventy-seven topic groups, to which 
Dr. Judd made reference; the second 
was the converition banquet, attended 
by over 2100 persons, with many addi- 
tional members in the balcony to enjoy 
the program. 

Breakfasts, luncheons, and dinners 
were the order of the day. The Asso- 
ciated Exhibitors’ dinner has come to 
be one of the events of the convention, 
particularly since at this annual affair 
the American Educational Award is 
presented to one who has made an out- 
standing contribution in the field of 
education. This year it was given to 
Walter J. Damrosch in recognition of 
his important contribution to the de- 
velopment of an appreciation of music 
in our schools. 

Another high point was the pre- 
miére showing of a sound film, “The 


| Human Adventure,” made possible by 


Me schools are taking seriously the | 


special arrangement with the Univer- 


Breasted, Director of the Oriental In- 
stitute. The film depicts the rise of 
man from savagery to civilization, and 
then shows the work which is being 
carried on in the Near East by the 
twelve field expeditions of the Oriental 
Institute, in recovering the story of the 
development of civilization. 


VESPER SERVICE 


At the first general session, Sunday 
afternoon, William Lowe Bryan, Presi- 
dent, Indiana University, was the 
speaker. He emphasized the fact that 
if democracy is not to fail, our youth 
and schoolmen must have a belief that 
they will fight for—an ideal better 
than that of any dictator. “Good or- 
der and justice with liberty—that is 
the religion of democracy.” 


EDUCATION FOR A NEw AMERICA 


At the second general session, Mon- 
day morning, “The New Leisure Chal- 
lenges the Schools” was the subject of 
an address by John H. Finley, associate 
editor of the New York Times. 
Harold G. Campbell, Superintendent of 
Schools, New York City, presented 
“The Contribution of the Public 
Schools.” He stated, “The schoolroom 
must become a moral and social lab- 
oratory where the ways of right are 
justified to youth.” 


George F. Zook, United States Com- | 


missioner of Education, Washington, 
D.C., spoke on “Public Education and 
National Welfare.” Mr. Zook stressed 
the fact that in order to restore public 
confidence in, and support of, educa- 
tion, the educational system must be 
adapted to the new society into which 
we seem to be entering. 

What the 1934 Yearbook has to say 
on critical problems in school admin- 
istration was discussed by Ben G. 
Graham, Superintendent of Schools, 
Pittsburgh, and Chairman, 1934 Year- 
book Commission. 


THE CONVENTION BANQUET 


The third general session, on Monday 
evening, took the form of a banquet, 
followed by an interesting program of 


| music and folk dances. The meeting 


was concluded with an address by 

Rabbi Abba Hillel Silver, of the Ansel 

Road Temple, Cleveland, who took as 
(Continued on page 80) 
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This advertisement is written by a man 
who just returned from his first trip to 
Mexico, 

I went down and came back on the 
West Coast Route of Southern Pacific, 
spending two days at Mazatlan, three 
at Guadalajara, seven in Mexico City. 
And my most vivid impression of Mex- 
ico is the kindness and friendliness of 
its people. Not once did I suffer any 
inconvenience or discourtesy at their 
hands. 

Other memories crowd in . . . of the 
first American money I exchanged. For 
$40 I received 141.20 pesos—a tre- 
mendous roll! The crowds that came 
down to meet the train at every stop, 
on this West Coast where the arrival of 
a train is still a big event. The fresh 
pineapple I bought at Rosario. The 
mountains shaped like jigsaw puzzles. 
The beautiful women at Mazatlan. The 
thrill of my first experience at deep-sea 
fishing in that tropic harbor. And the 
man who climbed a tall palm to bring 
me down a green coconut. 

Guadalajara’s market place attracted 
me far more than the magnificent 
churches. There was a street almost 
filled with sombreros, another with pot- 
tery and baskets. Mexico City (they 
call it simply “Mexico” down there), a 
beautiful city in a valley 7,440 feet 





I'VE BEEN TO 


above the sea. The struggle I had learn- 
ing to pronounce Ixtaccibuatl. The 
policeman who stopped all traffic while 
I photographed a Charro during the 
Sunday parade at Chapultepec Park. 
The little boy who poled us through 
the floating gardens at Xochimilco. 

I wrote an account of my trip just 
as it occurred. Southern Pacific has 
had it printed. If you’d enjoy reading 
what an average tourist saw and did 
in a three weeks’ trip to Mexico, write 
Mr. Bartlett at the address below. 





FARES ARE LOW 


Service on Southern Pacific’s West 
Coast Route via Tucson and Nogales, 
has been recently increased to six 
trains a week, every day except Sun- 
day. All trains carry Standard Pull- 
mans and serve good meals. 

From the East or Middle West, 
take our Sunset Route or Golden 
State Route to Tucson. From the 
Pacific Coast, take the through Pull- 
man at Los Angeles. 

Pullman charges have been greatly 
reduced. And the rail roundtrip fares 
are very low. For example, $94.80 
from Chicago to Mexico City and 
back (23-day limit). Still lower fares 
will be in effect for summer trips. 























WRITE FOR THIS BOOKLET 


“I’ve Been to Mexico” is a frank, in- 
formal account of what an average 
tourist saw and did om bis first trip 
to Mexico. If you would like a copy, 
write O. P. BARTLETT, Depi. W-4, 
310 South Michigan Blvd., Chicago. 


Southern Pacific 
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All-Year Club of Southern California 60 


Australian National Travel Ass'n... 67 
Conoco Travel Bureau nee aiae 69 
East Michigan Tourist Ass’n 66 
Luray Caverns ows 
Maine Development Commission A 
Swedish Travel Information Bureau._71 
RAILROADS 
Associated British Railways 62 
Burlington Route 63 
Canadian National 58, 65 
Canadian Pacific... $8, 73 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Pau! & 

Pacific .. 59 
Chicago & North Western Ry. 78 
Great Northern... 64 


Great Southern Railways of Ireland 70 

Great Western Railway of.England 
& Wales 

London Midland & Scottish Railway 


72 


of Great Britain — 

Northern Pacific 61, 68 
Railways of France 68 
Santa Fe. ae 
Southern Pacific $3,;' 79 
Union Pacific 64 
STEAMSHIP LINES 
American Mail Line 3rd Cover 
American Scantic Line 73 
Anchor Line —. ae 
Arnold Bernstein Line 69 
Baltimore Mail Line 77 
Canadian National _.......- =» $8 
Canadian Pacific $8 
Dollar Steamship Lines 3rd Cover 
French Line. 69 
Grace Line... 76 
Great Lakes Transit ‘Corp. 66 
International Mercantile Marine 

ee 4th Cover 
Italian Line 74 
Matson Line ae 
Oceanic Line. ae 
Panama Pacific Line 4th Cover 
Red Star Line ee 4th Cover 
Standard Fruit & Steamship Co. ____70 
United Fruit Co... siiieiiaisiittieaees aaa 
White Star Line 4th Cover 
TOURS 
All-American Travel College 65 
Metropolitan Travel, Inc.._.___..__.68 
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THE INSTRUCTOR Reports the Convention 


of the Department of Superintendence 


(Continued from page 79) 


his theme, “Educating Children for 
the. New Deal.” Greater emphasis 
must be placed on the social sciences, 
he said, and children must be taught to 
carry ideals of sportsmanship and team- 
work into all the affairs of our com- 
mon life. 


SoME NATIONAL PROBLEMS IN 
EDUCATION 


Tuesday morning, at the fourth gen- 
eral session, “Planned Teacher Produc- 
tion” 


ministration and Supervision, School of 
Education, University of Michigan. 
Mr. Moehlman believes that determin- 





was the subject - presented by | 
Arthur B. Moehlman, Professor of Ad- - 


ing the number and type of prospective _ 


teachers can no longer be left solely in 
the hands of individual institutions. 
There needs to be planning on a state- 
wide basis, centered in the department 
of public instruction. 

Merle Sidener, President,. Sidener, 
Van Riper, and Keeling, Inc., Adver- 
tising, Indianapolis, Ind., spoke on “In- 
terpreting the Schools to the Public.” 

Discussing “The Case for the Public 
Schools,” William J. Shroder, Past 
President, Board of Education, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, considered the problem of 
adapting school activities to new social 
needs. “It is possible that the solution 
requires the creation of State or Federal 
bureaus,” he stated, “with highly 
trained and specially qualified person- 
nel, to interpret both economic and 
social evaluations.” 


FepERAL AID 


At the fifth general session, on 
Tuesday evening, Payson Smith, State 
Commissioner of Education, Boston, 
Mass., spoke on “Education at the 
Crossroads.” 

The program for federal aid to the 
schools was discussed in some detail by 


William F. Russell, Dean, Teachers | 


College, Columbia University, who 
stressed the importance of leaving edu- 
cational control in the hands of local 
and state authority, rather than allow- 
ing it to be centralized in the Federal 


Government. 


Pusiic EpuUCcATION AND NATIONAL 
WELFARE 


Wednesday morning, at the sixth 
general session, Edward A. Filene, 
President, William Filene’s Sons Com- 
pany, Boston, Mass., speaking on 
“Public Education and the Nation’s 
Business,” 
what to think cannot possibly fit them 
for life in these changing times. . .. . 
We must teach them dow to think, so 
that they may meet the new problems 
with which they will inevitably be 
faced.” 

E. E. Oberholtzer, Superintendent of 
Schools, Houston, Texas, and president 
elect of the Department of Superin- 
tendence, gave the report of the Com- 
nuittee on Resolutions. 

Royal S. Copeland, U.S. Senator, 
Washington, D.C., chairman of a Sen- 
ate Committee appointed to investigate 
crime, spoke on “Education and the 
Prevention of Crime.” 

In discussing “Our National Divi- 
dends from Public Education,” E. C. 


stated, “Teaching children | 


| prove the quality of its citizenry,” 








Hartwell, Superintendent of 
Buffalo, N.Y., pointed out that “com, 
pulsory attendance laws, manda 

requirements, steadily elevated stand. 
ards for teachers, laws regulating th 
conditions of labor for children, th 
construction of adequate school by: 
ings—all have had their inception ; 
the purpose of the government to i 



























The Report of the Joint Comm 
on the Emergency in Education 
given by Herbert S. Weet, ; 
Superintendent of Schools, Rocheste 
N.Y. 


a 


A COMPREHENSIVE PROGRAM 
or Pusiic Epucation 


Wednesday afternoon, at the sever 
general session, four addresses wer 
delivered. Frank G. Pickell, Superis 
tendent of Schools, Montclair, NJ 
taking for his subject “The Elemen 
Schools,” stated, “The controlling x 
tive of the elementary school must 
to prepare boys and girls to und 
and appreciate the problems which 
arising out of the changes taking plac 
in our social order.” 

Howard Cheney, — Secretary 
Cheney Bros., Silk Manufact 
South Manchester, Conn., discusse 
“The Relationship between Second: 
Education and Present Economi 
Trends.” 

Thomas W. Gosling, Superintende 
of Schools, Akron, Ohio, speaking-< 
“A Comprehensive Program of 
ary Education, emphasized the impor 
tance of teaching high school student: 
by means of guidance and self-activity 
how best to serve both themselves an 
others; while, on the subject of highe 
education, J. B. Edmonson, D 
School of Education, University « 
Michigan, stated, “As educators 
should recognize the fact that we nee 
a unified educational system with e- 
fective articulation of the differen 
parts.” 


FINANCING PuBLic EDUCATION 


Wednesday evening, at the 
general session, a concert was given 
the Cleveland Orchestra. Frank W. 
Ballou, Superintendent of Schools 
Washington, D.C., presented a report 
of General Subject Committee Il 
“Financing Public Education.” 


REPORTs OF GENERAL SUBJECT 
COMMITTEES 










At the last general session, 
Thursday morning, summary report 
of the remaining six General Subject 
Committees were given by the chai 
men, as follows: “The Administrati 
of Teacher Training,” Edward D: 
Roberts, Cincinnati, Ohio; “A Com 
prehensive Program of Public Educ 
tion,” J. Stevens Kadesch, Medford, 
Mass.; “Education for the New Amer 
ica,” Willard E. Givens, Oakland 
Calif.; “Public Education and | 
Welfare,” Leslie A. Butler, Gras! 
Rapids, Mich.; “A National Outlos 
on Education,” John K. Norte 
Teachers College, Columbia Unive 
sity; and * ‘Interpreting the Schools # 
the Public,” Frank A. Jensen, Rod 
ford, TIL 
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